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PREFACE- 



The writer of this tale has made an 
humble effort to add something to the 
scanty stock of native American literature. 
Any attempt to conciliate favour by apolo- 
gies would be unavailing and absurd. In 
this free country, no person is under any 
obligation to write; and the public (un- 
fortunately) is under no obligation to read. 
It is certainly desirable *to possess some 
sketches of the character and manners of 
our own country, and if this has been done 
with any degree of success, it would be 
wrong to doubt that it will find a reception 
sufficiently fevourable. 

The original design of the author was, 
if possible, even more limited and less am- 
bitious than what has been accomplished. 
It was simply to produce a very short and 
simple moral tale of the most humble de- 
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scription ; and if in the course of its pro- 
duction it has acquired any thing of a 
peculiar or local cast, this should be 
chiefly attributed to the habits of the 
writer's education, and that kind of acci- 
dent which seems to control the efibrts of 
those who have not been the subjects of 
strict intellectual discipline, and have not 
sufficiently premeditated their own designs. 

It can scarcely be necessary to assure 
the reader, that no personal allusions, 
however remote, were intended to be 
made to any individual, unless it be an 
exception to this remark, that the writer 
has attempted a sketch of a real cha- 
racter under the fictitious appellation of 
" Crazy Bet" 

March 3», 1822, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Oh, ye ! who Btmk in beds of dowDf 
Feel oot a want but what yourselves create, 
Think for a momeot on his wretched fate* 
Whom friends and fortune quite disown. — Btram. 

MiR* Elton was formerly a flourishing trader, 
or, in country phrase, a merchant, in the village 

of . In the early part of his life he bad 

been successful in business ; and having a due por- 
tion of that, mean pride which is gratified by pe- 
cuniary superiority, he was careful to appear quite 
as rich as he was. When he was at the top of 
fortune's wheel, some of his prying neighbours 
shrewdly suspected, that the show of his wealth 
was quite out of proportion to the reality; and 
their side glances and prophetic whispers betray- 
ed their contempt of the odensive airs of the 
purse-proud man. 

The people in the village of — - were sim- 
ple in their habits, and economical in their modes 
of life ; and Mr. Elton's occasional indulgence in 
a showy piece of furniture, or an expensive article 
of dress for himself or for his wife, attracted no- 
lice, and, we fear, sometimes provoked envy, even 
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from those who were wiser and much better than 
he was. So inconsistent are men — and womea 
too — that they often envy a display of which they 
resrtly despise, and loudly condemn the motive. 

Mrs. Elton neither deserved nor shared the dis- 
like her husband received in full measure. On 
the contrary, she had the good-will of her neigh- 
bours. She never seemed elated by prosperi- 
ty; and, though she occasionally appeared in 
an expensive Leghorn hat, a merino ehawl, or a 
fine lace, the.gentleness and humility of her man- 
ners, and tlie uniform benevolence of her con- 
duct, averted the censure that would otherwise 
have fallen on her. She =had married Mr. Elton 
when very young, without much consideration, and 
after a short acquaintance. She Jbad to learn, in 
the bitter way of experience, that there was no 
i sympathy between them ; their hands were indis- 
V-solubly joined, but their hearts were not related ; 
he was ' of the earth, earthy' — she ' of the hea- 
vens, heavenly.' She had that passiveness which, 
we believe, is exclusively a feminine virtue, (it* 
virtue it may be called,) and she acquiesced si- 
lently and patiently in her unhappy fate, though 
there was a certain abstractedness in her manner, 
a secret feeling of indifference and separation from 
the world, of which she, perhaps, never investi- 
gated, certainly never exposed the cause. 

Mr. Elton's success in business had been rathei' 
owing to accidental circumstances, than to his skill 
or prudence ; but his vanity appropriated to him- 
nplf f.ll the merit of it. He ad ventured, rashly ^a 
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erne speculation after another, and, failing in them 
all, his losses were more rapid than his acquisitions 
had been. Few persons have virtue enough to 
retrench their expenses, as their income dimi- 
nishes ; and no virtue, of difficult growth, could 
be expected from a character where no good seed 
had ever taken root. 

The 7?iora2c, like the physique^ needs use and ex- 
ercise to give it strength. Mrs. Elton's had never 
been thus invigorated. She could not oppose a 
strong current. She had not energy to avert an 
evil, though she would have borne any that could 
have been laid on her, patiently. She knew her 
husband's affairs were embarrassed ; she saw him 
constantly incurring debts, which she knew they 
had no means of paying ; she. perceived he was 
gradually sinking into a vice, which, while it lulls 
the sense of misery, annihilates the capacity of 
escaping from it — ^and yet she silently, and with- 
out an effort, acquiesced in his faults. They lived 
on, as they had lived, keeping an expensive ta- 
ble, and tiiree or four servants, and dressing as 
usual. 

This conduct, in Mrs. Elton, was the result of 
habitual passiveness ; in Mr. Elton, it was prompt- 
ed by a vain hope of concealing from his neigh- 
bours a truth, that, in spite of his bustling, osten- 
tatious ways, they had known for many months. 
This is a common delusion. We all know that, 
from the habits of our people in a country town, 
it is utterly impossible for the most watchful and 
skilful manoeuvrer, to keep his pecuniary affairs 
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secret from the keen and quick observation of his 
neighbours. The expedients practised for conceal- 
ment are much like that of a little child, who shuts 
his own eyes, and fancies he has closed those of the 
spectators; or, in their effect upon existing cir- 
cumstances, may be compared to the customary 
action of a frightened woman, who turns her back 
in a carriage when the horses are leaping over a 
precipice. 

It may seem strange, perhaps incredible, that 
Mrs. Elton, possessing the virtues we have attri- 
buted to her, and being a religious woman, should 
be accessary to such deception, and (for we will 
call " things by their right names^') dishonesty. 
But the wonder will cease if we look around upon 
the circle of our acquaiDtAnce, and observe how 
few there are among those whom we believe to be 
Christians, who govern their daily conduct by 
Christian principles, and regulate their temporal 
duties by the strict Christian rule. Truly, narrow 
is the way of perfect integrity, and few there are 
that walk therein. 

There are too many who forget that our reli- 
gion is not like that of the ancients, something set 
apart from the ordinary concerns of life ; the con- 
secrated, not the " daily bread 5" a service for the 
temple and the grove, having its separate class of 
duties and pleasures ; but is ^^ the leaven that 
leaveneth the whole lump,'' a spirit to be infused 
into the common afiairs of life. We fear Mrs. El- 
ton was not quite guiltless of this fault. She be- 
lieved all the Bible teaches. She had long been a 
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member of the church in the town where she Hved« 
She daily Tead the scriptures, and daily offered 
sincere prayers. Certainly, the waters of the 
fountain from whence she drank had a salutary in- 
fluence, though they failed to heal all her diseases. 
She was kind, gentle, and uncomplaining, and sus- 
tained, with admirable patience, the growing in- 
firmities and irritating faults of her husband. To 
her child, she performed her duties wisely, and 
with an anxious zeal; the result, in part, of un* 
common maternal tenderness, and, in part, of a 
painful consciousness of the faults of her own cha- 
racter ; and, perhaps, of a secret feeling she had 
left much undone that she ought to do. 

Mr. Elton, after his pecuniary embarrassments 
were beyond the hope of extrication, maintained 
by stratagem the appearance of prosperity for 
some months, when a violent fever ended his 
straggle with the tide of fortune that had set 
against him, and consigned him to that place where 
there is ' no more work nor device/ His wife 
was left quite destitute with her child, then an in- 
teresting Httle girl, a little more than twelve years 
old. A more energetic mind than Mrs. Elton's 
might have been discouraged at the troubles which 
were now set before her in all their extent, and 
with tenfold aggravation ; and she, irresolute, spi- 
ritless, and despondent, sunk under them. She 
hadj from nature, a slender constitution ^ her 
health declined, and, after lingering for some 
months, she died with resignation, but not with- 

B 2 
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out a heart-reading pang at the thought of leaving 
her child, poor, helpless, and friendless* 

Little Jane had nursed her mother with fidelity 
and tenderness, and performed services for her, 
that her years seemed hardly adequate to, with an 
efficiency and exactness that surprised all who 
were prepared to find her a delicately bred and in- 
dulged child. She seemed to have inherited no- 
thing from her father but his active mind ; from 
her mother she had derived 4 pure and gentle spi- 
rit, but this would have been quite insufficient to 
produce the result of such a character as hers, 
without the aid of her mother's vigilant, and, for 
the most part, judicious training. In the forma- 
tion of her child's character, she had been essen- 
tially aided by a faithful domestic, who had lived 
with her for many years, and nursed Jane in her 
infancy. 

We know it is common to rail at our domestics. 
Their independence is certainly often inconven- 
ient to their employers j biit, as it is the result of 
the prosperous condition of all classes in our hap- 
py country, it is not right nor wise to complain of 
it. We believe there are many instances of in** 
telligent and affectionate service, that are rarely 
equalled, where ignorance and servility mark the 
lower classes. Mary Hull was endowed with a 
mind of uncommon strength, and an affectionate 
heart. These were her jewels. She had been 
brought up by a pious mother, and early and zeal- 
ously embraced the faith of the Methodists. She 
had the virtues of her station in an eminent de- 
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gree : practical good sense, industrious, efficient 
habits, and handy ways. She never presumed for- 
n^alljr to offer her advice to Mrs. Elton ; her in- 
stincts seemed to define the line of propriety to 
her ; but she had a way of suggesting hints, of 
which Mrs. Elton learnt the value bj experience. 
This good woman had been called to a distant 
placcf to attend her dying mother, just before the 
death of Mrs. Elton ; and thus Jane was deprived 
of an able assistant, and most tender friend, and 
left to pass through the dismal scene of death, 
without any other than occasional assistance from 
her compassionate neighbours. 

On the day of Mrs. Elton's interment, a con- 
course of people assembled to listen to the fune- 
ral sermon, and to follow to the grave one who 
had been the object of the envy of some, and of 
the respect and love of many. Three sisters of 
Mr. Elton w€re assembled with their families. 
Mrs. Elton had come from a distant part of the 
country, and had no relatives in — . 

Jane's relations wore the decent gravity that 
became the occasion; but they were of a hard race, 
and neither the wreck their brother had made, nor 
the deep grief of the solitary Uttle creature, awa- 
kened their pity. They even seemed to shun 
manifesting towards her the kindness of common 
sympathy, lest it should be construed into an in> 
tention of taking charge of the orphan. 

Jane, lost in the depths of her sufferings, seem- 
ed insensible to all external things. Her coun- 
tenance was of a death-Hke paleness, and her 
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features immoveable ; and when, during the ser- 
mon, an address was made to her personally by 
the clerc^yman, she was utterly unable to rise, one 
of her aunts, shocked at the omission of what she 
considered an essential decorum, took her by the 
arm, and 'almost Kfted her from her seat. She 
stood like a statue, her senses seeming to take no 
cognizance of any thing. Not a tear escaped, nor 
a sigh burst from her breaking heart. The sor- 
row of childhood is usually noisy ; and this mute 
and motionless grief, in a creature so young, and 
one that had been so happy, touched every heart. 
When the services w^re over, the clergyman 
supported the trembling frame of the poor child to 
the place of interment. The coffin was slowly 
let dowa into the bouse appointed for all.. Every 
one who has followed a dear^ friend to the grave, 
remembers with shuddering the hollow sound of 
the first clods that are thrown on the coffin. As 
they fell heavily, poor Jane shrinked, " oh, mo- 
ther !^' and springing forward, bent over the grave, 
which, to her, seemed to contain all the world. 
The sexton, used as he was to pursue his trade 
amidst the waitings of mourners, saw something pe- 
culiar in the misery of the lone child. He drop- 
ped the spade, and hastily brushing away the tears 
that bhnded him with the sleeve of his coat, " Why 
does not some one," he said, '^ take away the 
child ? This is uo place for such a heart-broken 
thing." There was a general bustle in the crowd, 
and two young ladies, more considerate,, or per- 
haps more tender-hearted,, than the rest, kindly 
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passed their arms around her, and led her to her 
home* 

The clergyman of  was one of those, who 

«re more zealous for sound doctrine, than benevo- 
lent practice ; he had chosen on that occasion for 
his text, " The wages of sin is death," and had 
preached a long sermo^n in the vain endeavour of 
elucidating the doctrine of original sin. Clergy- 
men who lose such opportunities of instructing 
their people in the operations of providence, and 
the claims of humaniiy, ought not to wonder if 
they grow languid, and selfish, and careless of 
their most obvious duties. Had this gentle- 
man improved this occasion of illustrating the 
duty of sympathy, by dwelling on the tender- 
ness of our Messed Lard» when he wept with 
the bereaved sisters at the grave of Lazarus: 
had he distilled the essence of those texts, and 
diffused their gracious influence into his sermon — 
" Bear ye one another's burthens ;" " Weep with 
those who wedp;" *• Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of these, ye have done it unto meV' — 
had his preaching usually been in conformity to 
the teaching of our Saviour, could the scene have 
followed, which it is our business to relate ? 

We fear there are many who think there is merit 
in believing certain doctrines ; who, mistaking the 
true import of that text, " by grace are ye saved," 
quiet themselves with having once in their lives ' 
passed through what they deemed conviction and 
cdnversion, and from thence believe their salva- 
tion is secure. Thev are like the barren fig-tree ; 
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and unless they are brought to true repentance, 
to showing their " faith by their works," we fear 
they will experience its just fate. 

The house, furniture, and other property of Mr. 
Elton had lain under an attachment for some time 
previous to Mrs. Elton^s death, but the sale had 
been delayed in consideration of her approaching- 
dissolution* It was now appointed for the next 
week ; and it therefore became necessary that 
some arrangement should be immediately made 
for.the destitute orphan* 

The day after the funeral, Jane was sitting in 
her mother's room, which, in her eyes, was con- 
secrated by her sickness and death; the three- 
aunts met at Mr. Elton^s house; she heard the 
ladies approaching through the* adjoimng.apart-- 
ment, and hastily taking up her Bible, which she ^ 
had been trying to read, she drew her little bench ' 
behind the curtain of her mother's bed. There 
is an instinct in childhood, that discerns afibction 
wherever it exists, and shrinks from the coldness 
of calculating selfishness. In all their adversity, 
neither Jane,- nor her mother, had ever been 
cheered by. a glimmering of kindness from these 
relatives. Mrs. Elton had founded no expectations 
on them for her child, but with ber usual irresolu- 
tion she had' shrunk from preparing Jane's mind 
for the shocks that awaited her. 
• The three sisters were led in by a young woman 
who had offered to stay with Jane till some ar- 
rangement was made for her. In reply to their 
asking where she was, the girl pointed to the bed. 
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"*' 'There,'' she said, "taking on despotly. 



A body would think,'' added she, " that she had lost 
her uncles and aunts as well as her father and mo- 
ther. And she might as well," (she continued, 
in a tone low enough not to be heard,) for any 
good they will do her." 

The eldest sister began the conference by say- 
ing, " That she trusted it was not expected she 
should take Jane upon her hands — that she 
was not so weH off as either of her sisters— r 
that to be sure «he had no children ; but thenJVIr. 
Daggett and herself calculated to do a great deal 
for the Foreign Missionary Society ; that no longer 
ago than that morning, Mr. D. and she had agreed 
to pay the expense of one of the young Cherokees 

at the School at ; that there was a great 

work going on in the world, and as long as they had 
the heart given them to help it, they could not feel 
it their duty to withdraw any aid for a mere world- 
ly purpose !" 

Mrs. Convers (the second sister) said that she 
had not any religion, and she did not mean to pre- 
tend to any ; that she had ways enough to spend 
'her money without sending it to Owyhee or the 
Foreign School ; that she and her husband had 
worked bard, and saved all for their children ; and 
now they meant they should make as good a figure 
as any body's children in the country. It took a 
great deal of money, she said, to pay the dancing- 
master, and the drawing-master, and the music- 
^naster ; it was quite impossible for her sisters to 
think how much it took to dress a family of girls 
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genteelly. It was not now, as it used to be when 
they were girls : jjow-a-days, girls must have me- 
rino shawls, and their winter hats, and summer 
hats, and prunella shoes, and silk stockings ; — it 
was quite impossible to be decent without them. 
Besides, she added, as she did not live in the same 
place with Jane, it was not natural she should feci 
for her. It was her decided opinion, that Jane 
had better be put out at once, at some place where 
she could do light work till she was a little used to 
it; 'and she would advise too, to her changing her 
name, the child was so young she could not care 
about a name, and she should be much mortified 

to have it known, in the town of -^ , that her 

daughters had a cousin that was a hired girh 

There was something in this harsh counsel which 
touched Mrs. Wilson's (the younger sister's) pride, 
though it failed to awaken a sentiment of humanity. 
She said she desired to be thankful that she had 
been kept from any such sinful courses as sending 
her children to a dancing-school ; nobody could 
say she had not done her duty by them; the minis- 
ter's family was not kept more strict than hers. 

" No," said Mrs. Convers, " and by all accounts 
is not more disorderly." 

" Well, that is not our fault, Mrs. Convers, if 
we plant and water, we cannot give the increase." 
iMrs. Wilson should have remembered that God 
does give the increase to those that rightly plant, 
and faithfully water. But Mrs. W.'s tongue was 
familiar with many texts, that had never entered 
her understanding, or influenced her heart. 
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Mrs. Wilson continued — " Sister Convers, I feel 
it to be my duty to warn you — ^you, the daughter 
and granddaughter of worthy divines who abhorred 
all such smful practices^ that you shoiUd own that 
you send your children to dancing-school, as- 
tonishes and grieves my spirits Do you know 

that Mr* C , in reporting the awakening in his 

parish, mentions that not one of the girls that at- 
tended dancing-school were among the converts, 
whereas two, who had engaged to attend it, but 
had received a remarkable warning in a dream, 
were among the first and brightest ?^' 

^' I would as soon,'^ she continued, '^ follow one 
of my children to the grave, as to see .her in that 
broad road to destruction, which leads through a 
ball-room." 

'^ it is easy enou^," replied Mrs. Convers, (ad- 
justing her smart mourning cap at the glass) " to 
run down sins we have no fancy for." 

Mrs. Wilson^s ready answer was prevented by 
the entrance of Janets bun^ble friend, who asked, 
if the ladies bad determined what was to be done 
with the little girl. 

Mrs. Wilson in her vehemence had quite forgot- 
ten the object of their meeting, but now brought 
back to it, and instigated by a feeling of superiority 
to Mrs. Convers, and a liitle nettled by the excuses 
of Mrs. Ds^ett, which she thought were meant as a 
boast of superior piety, she said, that as she had no 
dancing-masters to pay, and had not '' that morn- 
ing agreed'' to adopt a Cherokee — she could afford 
to take Jane for a little while. The child, she said. 

C 
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must not think of depending upon her for life, for 
though she was a widow, and could do what she 
was a mind to her with her own, she could not jus- 
tify herself in taking the children's meat"— and she 
would have added — " throw it to the dogs," — ^but 
she was interrupted bj a person who, unregarded 
by the ladies, liad taken her seat among them. 

This was a iriiddle aged woman, whose mind 
had been unsettled in her youth by misfortunes. 
Having no mischievous propensities, she was al- 
lowed to indulge her vagrant inclinations, in wan^ 
dcring from house to house, and town, to town, 
her stimulated imagination furnishing continual 
amusement to the curious by her sagacious obser- 
vations, and unfailing mirth to -the young^ and vul- 
gar, by the fanciful medley in which dhe arrayed 
her person. There were 60me who notice€ in her 
a quickness of feeKng that indicated origind sen- 
sibility, which, perbaps,^had been the cause of her 
si^^erings. The dogs of a surly master would 
sometimes bark at her, because ^er dress resem- 
bled the obnoxious liveiy .of the beggar — a class 
they had been taught to chase with pharisaical an- 
tipathy. But except when her timid nature was 
alarmed by the sortie -of dogs, which she always 
called the devil's servants, crazy Bet -found a wel* 
come wherever she went. 

Jt is common for persons in her unfortunate cir- 
cumstances to seek every scene of excitement. 
The sober, sedate manners of the New-England 
people, and the unvaried tenor of their lives, af- 
ford but few of these. Wherever there was an 
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awakening, or a camp-meeting, crazy Bet was 
sure to be found ; she was often seen by moon- 
light wandering in the church-yard, plucking the 
nettles from the graves, and wreathing the monu- 
ments with ground-pine. She would watch for 
whole nights by the side of a grave in her native 
village, where twenty years before were deposited 
the remains of her lover, who was drowned on the 
day before they were to have been married. She 
would range the woods, and climb to the very 
mountain's-top, to get sweet flowers, to scatter 
over the mound of earth that marked his grave. 
She would plant rode bushes and lilies there, and 
when they, bloomed, pluck them up, because she 
said their purity and brightness mocked the decay 
below.' 

She has been seen, when the sun came rejoicing 
over the eastern mountain's brow, and shot its first 
clear brilliant ray on the grave, to clap her hands, 
and heard to shout, ^' I see an angel in the sun, 
and he saith ' Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part in the first resurrection : on such, the second 
death hath no power ; but they shall be priests of 
God and of Christ, and shall reign with him a 
thousand years.' " 

Poor Bet was sure to follow in every funeral 
procession, and sometimes she would thrust her- 
self amidst the mourners, and say, '^ the dead 
could not rest in their graves, if they were not 
followed there by one true mourner." She has 
been seen to spring forward when the men were 
carelessly placing the coffin in the grave with the 
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head to the east, and exclaim, ^' are je heathensy 
that ye serve the dead thus ? Know ye not the 
* Lord Cometh in the east,'" She always linger- 
ed behind after the crowd had dispersed, and busi- 
ly moved and removed the sods ; and many a time 
has she fallen asleep, with her head resting on the 
new-made grave^ for, she said, there was no s^eep 
so quiet as * where the wicked did not trouble*' 

The quick eye of crazy Bet detected, through 
their thin guise, the pride and hypocrisy and selfish- 
ness of the sisters. She interrupted Mrs. Wilson 
as she was concluding her most inappropriatequo- 
tation, * Throw it to the dogs ;' said she, ' It is more 
like taking the prey from the wotf.' She then 
rose, singing in an under voice, 

<< Ob ! be the law of love fulfilled 
In every act and thought, 
Each angry passion for reraeved. 
Each selfish view forgot.^' 

She approached the bed, and withdrawing the 
curtain^ exposed the little sufierer to view. She 
had lain the open Bible on the pillow, where she 
Imd often rested beside her mother, and laying her 
cheek on it had fallen asleep. It was open at the 
5tb chapter of John, which she had so often read 
to her mother, that she had turned instinctively 
to it. The page was blistered with her tears. 

Careless of the future, which to her seemed to 
admit no light, her exhausted nature had found re- 
lief in sleep, at the very moment her aunts were 
80 unfeelingly deciding her fate. Her pale check 
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still wet with her tearsi and the deep sadness of a 
face of uncommon sweetness, would have warmed 
with compassion any breast that had not been 
steeled by selfishness. 

'^ Shame, shame, upon you !" said the maniac ; 
'^ has pride turned your hearts to stone, that ye can* 
not shelter this poor little ewe-lamb in your fold ? 
Ah ! ye may spread your branches, like the green 
bay tree, but the tempest will come, and those 
who look for you shall not find you ; but this little 
frost'^bitten bud shall bloom in the paradise of God 
for ever and ever." 

Untying a piece of crape which she had wound 
around her throat, (for she was never without 
some badge of mourning,.) she stooped and gen- 
tly wiped the tears from. Janets cheek, saying, in 
a low tone, " Bottles full of odours, which are 
the tears of saints ;'' then rising, she carefully 
closed the curtains, and busied herself for some 
minutes in pinning them together. She then soft- 
ly, and on tiptoe, returned to her seat ; and taking 
some ivy from her broken straw bonnet, began 
twisting it with the crape. " This," said she, " is 
a weed for Elder Carrol's hat ; he lost his wife 
yesterday, and I have been to the very top of 
Tauconnick to get him a weed, that shall last fresh 
as long as his grief. See," added she, and she 
held it up, laughing, "it has begun to wilt alrea- 
dy ; it is a true token." 

She then cose from her seat,, and with a quick 
step, between running and walking, left the room ; 
but returning as suddenly, she said slowly and em- 
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phatically, ^' Offend not this little one ; for ber 
angel does stand before mj Father. It were bet- 
ter that a mill-stone were hanged about your 
neck/' Then, courtseying to the ground, she 
left them. 

Bet's solemn and slow manner of pronouncing 
this W£Crning, was so different from her usually 
hurried utterance, that it struck a momentary chiH 
to the hearts of the sisters. Mrs. Daggett was 
the first to break the silence. 

" What does she mean ?" said she. . " Has Jane 
experienced religion ?'' 

" Experienced religion ! — no,'' replied Mrs. 
Wilson. ^' How should she ? She has not been 
to a meeting since her mother was first taken 
sick ; and no longer ago than the day after her 
mother's death, when I talked to her 6f her cor- 
rupt state by nature, and the opposition of her 
heart, (for I felt it to be my duty, at this pecu- 
liar season, to open to her the great truths of 
religion, and I was faithful to her soul, and did 
not scruple to declare the whole counsel,) she 
looked at me as if she was in a dumb stupor. I 
told her the judgments of an offended God were 
made manifest towards her in a remarkable man- 
ner; and then I put it to ber conscience, whether if 
she was sure her mother had gone where the worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched, she should 
be reconciled to the .character of God, and be 
willing herself to promote his glory, by buffering 
that just condemnation. She did not reply one 
word, or give the least symptom of a gracious un- 
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derstandiiig* But when Mrs. Hervejr entered, 
just as I was concluding, and passed her ann 
around Jane, and said to her, ' Mj child, God does 
not willingly grieve nor afflict you,' the child sob- 
bed out, * Oh no ! Mrs. Hervey, so my mother told 
me, and I am sure of it.' 

'^ No, no," she added, after a moment's hesita- 
tion ; '^ this does not look as if Jane b&d a hope. 
But, sister Daggett, I wonder you should mind any 
thing crazy Bet says. She is possessed with a» 
many devils as were sent out of Mary Magdalen." 

^' I don't mind her, Mrs. Wilson ; but I know 
some very good people who say, that many a 
thing she has foretold has come to pass ; and es- 
pecially in seasons of affliction, they say, she is 
very busy with the devil." 

" I don't know how that may be," replied Mrs- 
Wilson, *' but as I mean to do my duty by this 
child, I don't feel myself touched by Bet's crazy 
ranting." 

Mrs. Daggett, nettled by her sister^s hint, rose 
and said, ^^ that, as she was going in the afternoon to 
attend a meeting in a distant part of the town* 
(for," said she, ^'no one can say that distance or 
weather ever keeps me from my duties,) she had 
no more time to waste." 

Mrs* Convers' husband drove to the door in a 
smart gig, and she took leave of her sisters, ob- 
serving, she was glad the «hiid was going to be so 
well provided for. As she drove away, crazy 
Bet, who was standing by the gate, apparently in- 
tently reading the destiny of a young girl, in the 
palm of her band; fixed her eyes for a moment on 
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Mrs. Convers, and whispered to the girl, " all the 
good seed that fell on that ground was choked by 
thorns long ago." 

Mrs. Wilson told Jane's attendant, Sail}-^ to in- 
form her, she might come to her house the next 
day, and stay there for the present. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Or baply pr^st with cares and woes^ 
Too soon thou hast began. 
To wander forth. — Burhs. 



Jane recehred the inteHigence of her destioa- 
tion wtthoat the slightest emotion. The world 
was '^ all before her,^^ and she cared not whither 
led her " mournful way." 

Happily for her, the humble friend mentioned 
in the beginning of her history, Mary Hull, re- 
turned on that day^ after having performed the last 
act of filial duty. Jane poured all her sorrows 
into Mary's bosom, and felt already a degree of 
relief that she had not believed her condition ad- 
mitted. 

Such is the elastic nature of childhood ; its 
moral, like its physical constitution, is subject 
to the most sudden changes. 

Mary having assuaged the wounds of her youth- 
ful friend with the balm of tender sympathy and 
just consolation, undertook the painful, but neces- 
sary, task of exposing to Jane, the evils before 
her, that she might fortify her against them ; that, 
as she said, being ''fore-warned, she might be 
fore-armed," 
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She did not soften the trials of dependance up-^ 
on a sordid and harsh nature. She told- her what 
demands she would have on her integrity, her pa- 
tience, and her humilitj. 

" But, my child,.'' said she, " do tiot be down- 
hearted. There has One ^ taken you up who will 
not kave you, nor forsake you.' * The fires may 
be about you, but they will not kindle on you.' 
Make the Bible your counsellor ; you will always 
find some good word there, that will be a bright 
light to you in the darkest night : and do not for- 
get the daily sacrifice of prayer; for, as the 
priests under the old covenant were nourished by 
a part of that wbicbtbey oflbred, so-, when the sa* 
crifice of praise is sent upward, by the broken and 
contrite heart, there is a strength cometh back 
upon our own souls : blessed be his name, it is ^ 
what the world cannot give." 

Mary's advice fell upon a good and honest heart, 
and we shall see that it brought forth much fruil. 

The evening was spent in packing Jane's ward- 
robe, which had been well stocked by her pro- 
fuse and indulgent parents. Mary had been told, 
too, that the creditors of Mr. Elton would not 
touchjthe wearing apparel of bis wife. This was, 
therefore^ carefully packed and prepared for re- 
moval ; and Mary, who with her:stock of heaven- 
ly wisdom had some worldly prudence, hinted to 
Jane, that she had, better keep her things out of 
the sight of her craving cousins. 

Jane took up her mother's Bible, and asked 
Mary, with a trembling voice, if she thought she 
might be permitted to take that. 



•'•* ICerlaiiily," replied Mary, " no one will dis- 
rate your right to it ; it is not like worldly goods, 
vre will not touch the spoils, though we were 
tempted by more than the ' goodly Babylonish 
garment, the two hundred -shekek of silver, and 
the wedge of gold' that made Achan to^in," 

In obedience to the strictest dictates of honesty, 
Mary forbore from permitting her zeal for Janets 
interests to violate the letter of the law. She was 
so scrupulous, that she would not use a family 
trunk, but took ^ large cedar chest of her own to 
pack the clothes in. 

While -they were busily occupied wrth these 
preparations, Jane received a note firom her aunt, 
saying, that she advised her to secure some small 
articles which would never be missed : some of 
*' the spoons, table-linen, her mother^s ivory work- 
box.'' &c. &c. The note concluded — '* As I have 
undertaken the charge of you for the present, it is 
but right you should take my advice. Tliere is 
no doubt my brother's creditors have cheated him 
a hundred fold the amount of tliese things, for, 
poor man ! with all bis faults, he was so generous, 
anybody could take him in ; besides, though these 
things might help to pay the expense I must be at 
in keeping you, they will be a mere nothing divid- 
ed among so many creditors — the dust on the 
balance*^' 

" Poor woman !'' said Mary, to whom Jane had 
handed the note, '^ I am afraid she Will load the 
balance with so much of this vile dust, that when 
she ifi weighed her scale will be " found wantbg*'" 
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Noy Jane, let us keep clean hands, and then we 
shall have light hearts/' 

The next morning arrived, and Marj arose be- 
fore the dawn, in order to remove Jane earlj, and 
save her the pain of witnessing the preparations 
for the vendue. Jane understood her kind friend's 
design, and silently acquiesced in it, for she had 
too much good sense to expose herself to anjr un- 
necessary suffering. But when every thing was in 
readiness, and the moment of departure arrived, 
&he shrunk back from Mary's offered arm, and 
sinking into a chair, yielded involuntarily to the 
torrent of her feelings. She looked around apon 
the room and its furniture as if they were her 
friends. 

It has been said by one, who well understands 
the mysteries of feeling, that objects which are 
silent every where else, have a voice in the home 
of our childhood. Jane looked for the last time 
at the bed, where she had often sported about her 
mother, and rejoiced in her tender caresses — at 
the curtains, stamped with illustration^ of the 
Jewish history, which had often employed and 
wearied her ingenuity in comprehending their si- 
militudes — at the footstool on which she had sat 
beside her mother ; and the old family clock, 

^< Whose stroke 'twas heaven to bear, 
When soft it spoke a promised pleasure near«*' 

Her eye turned tq^.the glass, which now sent 
back her wo-begone image, and she thought of the 
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iime, but a little while past, vthen elated vrith gra- 
tified vanity, or joyful anticipation, she had there 
nurveyed her form arrayed in finery— now, the 
rainbow tints had faded into the dark cloud. 
"She rose, and walked to the open window, about 
which she bad trained a beautiful honey-suckle. 
Tbesun had just risen, and the dew-drops on its 
leaves sparkled in his rays. 

" Oh, Mary !" said she, " even my honey-suckle 
seems to weep for me." . 

A robin had bqilt its Rest on the vine ; and often 
as she sat watching her sleeping mother, she had 
been cheered with its sprightly note, and maternal 
care of its young. She looked to the nest — the 
birds had flown ; — " They too," she exclaimed, 
" have deserted this house of sorrow." 

" No, Jane ;" replied Mary, " they have been 
provided with another home, and He who careth 
for them, will care much more for you." 

Mary might have quoted (but she was not ad- 
dicted to any profane works,) the beautiful lan- 
guage of a native poet—- 

'' He who from zone to zone 
. Guides through the boundlesssky their certain flighf, 
In the long way that you must trace aloue 
Will guide your steps aright.** 

" We shall not," she said, " be at your aunt's 
in time for breakfast ; here, tie on your hat, you 
will need all your strength and courage, and you 
must not waste any on flowers and birds." 

Jane obeyed the wise admonition of her friend ; 
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and with falterkig steps, and without allowing her^ 
$elf time to look agaia sit any things hastilj passed 
through the Utile court yai*d in front of their 
house. 

The morning was dear and bright; and stimtt- 
lated by the pure air, and nerved by the counsels 
Mary suggested as ihey walked along, Jane enter- 
ed her new home with, a composed, timid manner. 

Perhaps her timidity appealing to Mrs* Wilson^s 
love of authority, produced a softer feeling ^ban 
she had before shown to Jane ; or perhaps, (for 
scarcely any nature is quite hardened,) the for- 
lornness of the child awakened a transient senti* 
ment of compassion, — she gave her her hand, and 
told her she was welcome. Ti\e children stared 
at her, as if they had never seen her before, but 
Janets down-cast eye, a little clouded by the ga- 
thering tears, saved her from feeling the gaze of 
their vulgar curiosity. 

Jane, in entering the family of Mrs. Wilson, was 
introduced to as new a -scene as if she bad been 
transported to a foreign country. 

Mrs. Wilson's character might have been origi- 
nally cast in the same mould with Mr. Elton^s, but 
circumstances had given it a different modification. 
She had married early in life a man, who, not 
having energy enough for the exercise of authority, 
was weak and vain, tenacious of the semblance, 
and easily cozened by the shadow, when his wife 
retained the substance. Mrs. Wilson, without 
having the pride of her nature at all subdued, be^ 
came artful and trickish -, she was sordid and os- 
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teutatious, a careful fellow-worker with her bus* 
band in the acquisition of their property, she se- 
cured to herself all the praise in the expending it. 
Whcaever a contribution was levied for an Edu- 
cation or Tract Society, for Foreign Missions, 
the Cherokees, or Osages, — Mrs. Wilson accom- 
paioed her donation, which on the whole was quite 
handsome, witli a remark, that what ishe did give, 
she gave wilh a willing heart ; that, women could 
not command much money, but it was the duty of 
wives to submit themselves to their husbands. 
After Mrs. Wilson became sole mistreefi of her 
estate, the simple and credulous, who remembered 
her professions, wondered her gifts were not en- 
larged with her liberty. But Mrs. Wilson would 
say, that the widow was the prey of the wicked, 
and that her duty to her children prevented her 
indulging her generous feelings towards those pi- 
ous objects which lay nearest her heart. - 

Mrs. Wilson had fancied herself one of the sub- 
jects of an awakening at an early period of her life ; 
bad passed throu^ the ordeal of a cfaurch-exami- 
nation with great credit, having depicted in glow- 
ing colours the opposition of her natural heart to 
the decrees, and her subsequent joy in the doctrine 
of election. She thus assumed the form of godli- 
ness, without feeling its power. Are there not 
mapy such : some who, in those times of excite- 
ment, during which many pass from indifference to 
holiness, and many are converted from sin to 
righteousness, delude themselves and others with 
vain forms of words, and professions of faith ? 
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Mrs. Wilson was often beard to denounce those 
who insisted on the necessity of good works, as 
Pharisees ; — she was thankful, she said, that she 
should not presume to appear before her Judge 
with anj of the * filthy rags of her own righteous- 
ness ;' — it would be easy getting to heaven if the 
work in any way depended on ourselves ; — any 
body could ' deal justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly.' How easy it is, we leavci to those to 
determine, who have sought to adjust their lives 
by this divine rule. 

Mrs. Wilson rejected the name of the Pharisee, 
but the proud, oppressive, bitter spirit of the Jewish 
higoi was manifest in the complacency with which 
she regarded her own faith, and the illiberality she 
cherished towards every person, of every de- 
nomination, who did not believe what she be- 
lieved, and act according to her rule of right. 
As might be expected, her family was regulated 
according to ' the letter,' but the ' spirit that 
giveth life' was not there. Religion was the os- 
tensible olgect of every domestic arrangement ; 
but you might look in vain for the peace and good 
will which a voice from heaven proclaimed to be 
the objects of the mission of our Lord. 

Mrs. Wilson's children produced suqh fruits as 
might be expected from her culture. The timid 
among them had recourse to constant evasion, and 
to the meanest artifices to hide the violation of 
laws which they hated ; and the bolder were en* 
gaged in a continual conflict with the mother, 
in which rebellion often trampled on authority. 
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Jane had been^eAtly Ud in the bands of love. 
She bad been taoght even mot& by the example 
than the precepts of ber mother. 

She had seen bet mother beat with meekness 
the asperity and anrea^oaablenesg of her father^a 
temper, and often turn away his wrath with a soft 
answer. 

The law 0f imits^tion is deeply impressed on our 
* iiatnre. Jane had insensibly fallen into her mo- 
ther's ways, and had, thus early, acquired a habit 
of self-command. Mrs. Elton, though^ alas, ne- 
gligent of some of her duties, watched over the 
expanding character of her child, with Christian 
fidelity. " There she had garnered op her heart.'^ 
She knew that amiable dispositions were not to 
be trusted, and she sought to fortify her child's 
mind with Christian principles. She sowed the 
seed, and looked with undoubting faith for the 
promised blessing. 

" I must soon sleep," she would say to Mary, 
'^ but the seed is already springing up. I am sure 
it will not lack the dews of Heaven ; and you, 
Mary, may live to see, though I shall not, * first 
the blade, then the ear, and after that the full corn 
in the ear*' " 

Mary had seconded Mrs. Elton ^s eiSbrts. She 
looked upon herself as an humble instrument ; but 
she was a most efficient one. She had a rare and 
remarkable knack at applyiisg rules, so that her 
life might be called a commentary on the precepts 
of the Gospel. Mary's practical religion had, 
sometimes, conveyed a reproach (the only re- 
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proach a Christian may indulge in) to Mrs. Wil- 
son, who revenged herself by remarking, that 
^' Mary was indulging in that soul-destroying doc- 
trine of the Methodists — perfection }^^ and then 
she would add, (jogging her foot, a motion that, 
with her, always indicated a mental parallel, the 
result of which was, ' I am holier than thou,') there 
is no error so fatal, as resting in the duties of the 
second table.'' Mrs. Wilson had not learned, that ' 
the duties of the second table cannot be done, if 
the odiers are left undone ; the branches must be 
sustained by the trunk ; for he, from whose wis- 
dom there is no appeal, has said, ^^ If ye love me, 
ye will keep my commandments." 

Happily for our little friend, Mary was not to 
be removed far from her ; an agreeable situation 
was, unexpectedly, offered ta her grateful accept- 
ancj^A 
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CHAPTER III. 



Kow Spring returns, but not to me returns 
The vernal year my better days have known ; 
Dim in my breast life's dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 

Brvce. 



A FEW weeks before the death of Mrs. Elton, 
a Mr* Lloyd, a Quaker, who was travelling with 
his wife and infant child, for the benefit of Mrs. 

Lloyd's health, had stopped at the inn in • 

Mrs. Lloyd was rapidly declining with a consump- 
tion. On this day she had, as is not unfrequent in 
the fluctuation of this disease, felt unusually well. 
Her cough was lulled by the motion of the car- 
riage, and she had requested her husband to per- 
mit her to ride further than his prudence would 
have dictated. 

The heat and unusual exertion^ proved too much 
for her. In the evening she was seized with a 
hemorrhage, which reduced her so much as to 
render it unsafe to move her. She faded away 
quietly, and fell iato the arms of death as gently 
as a leaf falleth from its stem, resigning her spirit 
in faith to him who gave it. 
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An extraordinary attachment subsisted beti^een 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd, which had its foundation in 
the similarity of their characters, education, views^ 
and pursuits ; and had been nourished by the cir- 
cumstances that had drawn and kept them toge-^ 
then 

The father of Mr. Lloyd was an Englishman ; 
he, with his wife, and only son Robert, then eight 
years old) had emigrated to Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Elwyn, the sister of Mrs. Lloyd, a widow, with an 
only daughter, accompanied them. The (severi- 
ties of a long and tempestuous voyage, operating 
on a very timid spirit and delicate constitution, 
conlpletely undermined Mrs. Elwyn's health, and 
she survived the voyage but a few days* 

Before her death she gave her daughter to her 
sister, saying to her, ^^ Let her be thine own, dear 
Anne. She is but oneyear younger than tby Robert: 
and, if it please God so to incline their hearts, let 
them be united, that, as we have fiot been divided 
in life, our children may not be. ' Keep her from 
the worid and its vanities, and train her for Heaven, 
dear sister.'' 

Mrs. Lloyd loved htr sister so devotedly, that 
she would, at any time, have yielded her wishes to 
Mrs. Elwyn's ; but that was unnecessary, for in 
this plan they perfectly coincided. 

The children were educated together, and were 
80 much alike in their characters, that one seemed 
the soft reflection of the other. Tke habits of 
the family were secluded and simple ; formed on 
the model of the excellent leader of their sect^ 
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William Peon, who, Mr. Lloyd used to say, it was 
his aim to follow, in all that he followed Christ. 
Benevolence was his business, and he went to it 
as regularly as a merchant 'goes to bis compting- 
house. He finally fell a victim to his zeal, in the 
service of his fellow-creatures ; or rather, to use 
one of his last expressions which had in it the sweet 
savour of piely and resignation, '^ He was taken 
from his Father's' work to his father's rest." 

During one of* those seasons when Philadelphia 
suffered most from the ravages of the yellow fever, 
Mr. Lloyd sent the young people to lodgings on 
the banks of the Schuylkill, while he and his wife 
remained in the city to administer relief to the 
poor sufferers, who were chained by poverty to the 
s^ene of this dreadful plague. Constant fatigue 
and watchfulness impaired the strength of this ex- 
cellent pair. They both took the fever and died. 
They were mourned by their children, as such pa- 
rents should be, with deep, but not complaining 
grief. 

Robert was but sixteen at the time of his fa* 
ther's death. At the age of twenty-one he marri- 
ed Rebecca Elwyn« As Robert led his bride out 
of the meeting, where, with the consent and hear- 
ty approbation of their Society, they had been 
united, the elders said, they were as goodly a pair 
as their eyes ever rested on ; and their younger 
friends observed, they were sure their love was as 
"fervent, mutual, and dear," as William Penn 
himself could have desired. Thre^ years glided 
an in uninterrupted felicity. Excepting when 
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tbey firere csdted to feel for athers^ woes, their 
bappinesB was not daricened by a single shadow ; 
Bor did k <degenenate ifilo selfish indulgence, but, 
c«9«^afiM;ly enlarging i^ circle, embraced within its 
CQRipass dil Ibat coi^id be benefited by their ac- 
tive (efibsrts and heavenly example. They lived 
after the plain "woj of tbear sect ; not indulging in 
mostly dress or furniture, but regulating all their 
expenses by a just and carefol economy, tiiey sel- 
dom were obliged to stint themselves in the indul- 
gence of their benevolent propensities* 

Three years after their marriage Mrs* Lloyd 
gave birth to a girl* This event filled up the mea- 
sure of their joy. A few weeks after its birth, as 
Mr. Lloyd took the infant from its mother^s bo- 
som and pi^ssed it fondly to his own, he said, 
^' Rebecca, the promise is to ns and oar children ; 
the Lord grant that we may train His gift in His 
nnrtareand admonition.'* 

^^ Thou majest, dear Robert ; God grant it,'* 
Rebecca mournfully replied ; " but the way is 
closed up to me. Do not shudder thus, but pre- 
pare tfiy mind for the * will of the Lord.' I could 
have wished to have lived, for thy sake, and my lit- 
tle one ; but I will not rebel, for I know all is 
right.'* 

Mr. Lloyd hoped his wife was needlessly alarm- 
ed ; but he found from her physician, that imme- 
diately after the birth of the child, some alarming 
symptoms had appeared, which indicated a hectic. 
Mrs. Lloyd had begged they might be concealed 
from her husband, from the generous purpose of 



saving him, a6 long as possible, useless anxiety. 
The disease, bowever, had taken certain hold^ and 
that morning, after a conversation with hei* phy- 
sician, during which her courage bad surprised 
him, she had resolved to begin the difficult task of 
fortifying her husband for the approaching ca- 
lamity. 

Spring came on, and its sweet influences pene- 
trated to themck room of Rebecca. Her health 
seemed amended, and her spirits^ refreshed ; and 
when Mr. Lloyd proposed that they should travel, 
she cheerfully consented. But she cauti\>ned her 
husband not to be flattered by an apparent amend- 
ment, for, said she, '^ though my wayward disease 
may be coaxed into a little clemency, it will not 
spare me." 

As she prophesied, her sufferings were mitigat- 
ed, but it was but too manifest that no permanent 
amendment was to be expected. The disease 
made very slow progress ; one would have thought 
it shrunk from marring so young and so fair a 
work. Her spirit, too, enjoyed the freedom and 
jeauty of the country. As they passed up the 
ertile shores of the Connecticut, Rebecca^s bene- 
volent heart glowed with gratitude to the Father of 
ill, at the spectacle of so many of herfellow-crea- 
ure's enjoying the rich treasures of Providence ; 
;aBt into a state of society the happiest for their 
•noral improvement, where they had neither the 
fniseries of poverty, nor the temptations of riches* 
' She would raise her eyes to the clear Heaven, 
would look on the " misty mountain^ top/' and 
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then on thb rich meadows through which they 
were passing, and which were now teeming with 
the summer^s fulness, and would say, " Dear Ro- 
bert, is there any heart so cold, that it does .not 
melt in this vision of the power and the bounty of 
the Lord of heaven and earth ? Do not sorrow for 
me, when I am going to a more perfect commu- 
nion with Him, for I shall see him as he is.^' 

From- the Connecticut they passed by the ro- 
mantic road that leads through the plains of West 
Springfield, Westfield, &c. There is no part 
our country, abundant as it is in the charms 
of nature, more lavishly adorned with roman- 
tic scenery. The carriage slowly traced its 
way on the side of a mountain, from which 
the imprisoned road had with difficulty been 
won 5 — a noisy stream dashed impetuously along 
at their left, and' as they ascended the mountain, 
they still heard iX before them leaping from rock 
to rock, now almost losing itself in the deep path- 
way it had made,^nd then rushing \vith increased 
violence over its stony b^d. 

" This youn^ stream," said Mr. Lloyd, " re- 
minds one of the turbulenoe of headstrong child- 
hood ; I cs^i hardly believe it to be the same we 
admired, so leisurely winding its peaceful way into 
the bosom of the Connecticut/' 

" Thou likest the sobriety of maturity," replied 
Rebecca, ^^ but I confess that there is something 
delightful to my imagination in the ela&tic bound 
of this infant stream ; it reminds me of the joy of 
untamed spirits, and undiminished strength." 
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The travellers' attentian was v^^ithflrawn from 
the wild scene before thera to the appearance of 
the heavens, by their coachman, who observed, 
that " never in his days had he seen clouds make 
so fast ; it was not," he said, " five minutes since 
the first speck rose above the bill before them, 
and now there was not enough blue sky for a man 
to swear by : — but," added he, looking with a 
lengthening visage to what he thought an intermi- 
nable hill before them, " the lightning will be 
saved the trouble of coming down to us, for if my 
poor beasts ever get us to the top, we may reach 
up and take it." 

Having reached the summit of the next acclivity, 
they perceived by the road's side, a log hut; over 
the door was a slab, with a rude and mysterious 
painting, (which had been nurant for a foaming 
can and a plate of gingerbread,) explained under- 
neath by " cake and beer for sale." This did not 
look very inviting, but it promised a better shelter 
from the rain, for the invalid, than the carriage 
could afford. Mr. Lloyd opened the door, and 
lifted his wife over a rivulet, which actually ran 
between the sill of the house and the floor-planks 
that had not originally been long enough for the di- 
mensions, of the apartment* 

The mistress of the mansion, a fat middle-aged 
woman, who sat with a baby in her arms at a round 
table, at which there were four other children eat- 
ing Sm>m a pewter dish in the middle of the table^ 
rose, and having ejected the eldest boy from a 
chair by a very unceremonious slap, offered it to 
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Mrs. Lloyd and resumed her seat ; quietly finisb' 
ing her meal. Her bnsband, a ruddy, good-natured, 
hardy looldeg mountaineer, bad had the misfortune, 
by some accident in his childhood, to lose the use 
of both his legs, which were now ingeniously fold- 
ed into the same chair on which he sat He 
turned to the coachman, who, having secured 
his horses, had just entered, and smiling at his con- 
sternation, said, " Why, friend, you look scareU, 
pretty pokerisb weather, to be sure, but then we 
donH mind it up here ^'' then turning to the child 
next him, who, in gazing at the strangers, had 
dropped half the food she was conveying to her 
mouth, he said, — ^^ Desdemony^ donH scatter the 
Hatoes so." — " But last week," he continued, re- 
suming his address to the coachman, '^ there was 
the most tediota spell of weather I have seen sen 
the week before last thanksgiving, when my wife 
and I went down into the lower part of Becket, to 
hear Deacon Hollister's funeral sarmont — Don*t 
you remember, Tempy, that musical fellow that 
was there ? — ^ I don't see,' says he, * the use of 
the minister preaching up so much about hell-fire,' 
says he, ' it is a very good doctrine,' says he, ^ to 
preach down on Connecticut River, but,' says he, 
^ I should not think it would frighten any body in 
such a cold place as Becket/ " 

A bright flash, that seemed to fire the heavens, 
succeeded by a tremendous clan of thunder, which 
made the hovel tremble, terrified all the g«aupe, 
excepting the fearless speaker — 

*-* A pretty smart flash to be sure ; but, as I was 
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Slaying, it is nothrng to that storm we had last 
Week. — Velorus, pull that hat oat of the window, 
so the gentleman can see. — There, sir,^' said he, 
" just look at th^t big maple tree, that was Uown 
down, if it had come one yard nearer my house, 
it woald have crushed it to atoms. Ah, this is a 
nice place as you will find any wbere,'^ he con- 
tinued, (for he saw Mr. Lloyd was listening atten- 
tively to him,) ^' to bring up boys ; it makes them 
hardy and spirited, to live here with the wind roar^ 
ing about theni, and the thunder rattling right over 
their heads : why they don^t mind it any more 
than my woman^s spinning-wheel, which, to be 
sare, makes a dumb noise sometimes.^' 

Our travellers were not a little amused with 
the humour of this man, wh'o had a natural phitoso- 
fiij that a stoic mi^t have envied. ^^ Friend,^' 
said Mr. Lloyd, '' you have a singular faaty about 
niames ; what may be ihe name of that chubby 
little girl who is playing with my wife's fan ?" 

^' Yes, sir, I am a little notional about nltmes ; 
that girl, sir, I call Oetaty^ and that lazy little dog 
that stands by her, is Rodolpkus.^^ 

" And this baby,^' said Mr. Lloyd, kindly givitig 
ttie astonished little fellow hiis watch-chain to play 
with, ^ this must be Vespasian or Agricola."- 

'< No, air, no ; I met with a disappointment , 
about that boy's name — ^what you may call a slip 
between the cup and the lip— when be was bom, 
the women asked me what I meant to call hind ? 
I told them, I did not mean'to be in any huriy ; 
ibr yott must know, sir, the way I get my names, 
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I buy a book of one of those pedlers that are going 
over the mountain with tin-ware and brooms, and 
books and pamphlets, and one notion and another ; 
that is, I don't buy out and out, but we make a 
swap ; they take some of my wooden dishes, and 
let me have the vally in books ; for you must know 
I am a great reader, and mean all my children 
shall have laming too, though it is pretty tough 
sicratching for it; Well, Sir, as I was saying about 
this boy, I found a name just to hit my fancy, for 
I can pretty generally suit myself; the name was 
Sophronius ; but just about that time, as the deuce 
trould have it, my 'wife's father died, and the gin'- 
ral had been a very gin'rous man to us, and so to 
compliment the old gentleman, I concluded to csktt 
him Solomon Wheeler." 

Mr. Lloyd smiled, and throwing a dollar into 
the baby's lap, said, ^^ There is something, my little 
fellow, to make up for your loss." The sight and 
the gift of a silver dollar produced a considerable 
sensation among the mountaineers. The children 
gathered round the baby to examine the splendid 
favour. The mother said, "The child was not 
old enough to make its manners .to the gentleman, 
but he was as much beholden to him as if he could.'^ 
The father only seemed insensible, and contented 
himself with remarking, with his usual happy non- 
chalance, that he " guessed it was easier getting 
money down country, than it was up on the 
hills." 

"Very true, my friend," replied Mr. Uoyd, 
" and I should like to know how you support your 
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family here* You do Dot appear to have any 
fann*'' 

^*Noy Sir,^' replied the m&ti, laughingi "it 
would puzzle mei with my legs, to take care of a 
£inii ; but then 1 always $ay» that as long as a man 
has his wits, be hl^s something to woric with. This 
15 a pretty cold sappy soil up here, but we make 
out to raise all our sauce, and enough besides to 
fat a couple of pigs on ; then, Sir, as you see, my 
woman and I keep a stock of cake and beer, and 
tansy Utters — a nice trade for a cold stomach ; 
^re is considerable travel on the road^ and peo- 
ple get considerable dry by the time they get up 
here, and we find it a good business ; and then I 
turn wooden bowls and dishes, and go out peddling 
once or twice ayear ; and there is not an old wife, 
or a young one either for the matter of that, but 
I can coax them to buy a dish or two ; I take my 
pay in provisions or clothing ; all the cash I get, 
is by the beer and cake : and now, Sir, though I 
say it, that may be should not say it, there is not a 
more independent man in the town of Becket than 
I am, though there is them that's more forehand- 
ed ; but I pay my minister's tax, ^d my school 
tax, as regular as any of them." 

Mr, Lloyd admired the ingenuity and content- 
ment of this man, his enjoyment of the privilege* 
the *^ glorious privilege," of every New-£ngland 
man, of " being independent." But bis pleasure 
was somewhat abated by an appearance of a want 
of neatness and order, which would have contri* 
buted so much to the comfort of the fijailyi and 
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which, being a Quaker, he deemed essential to its 
He looked at the little stream of water we have 
mentioned, and which the rain had already swollen 
so much that it seemed to threaten an inundation 
of the house ; and observing, that neither the com- 
plexion of the floor nor of the children seemed to 
have been benefited by its proximity, he remarked 
to the man, that he ' ' should think a person of his in- 
genuity would have contrived some mode of turn- 
ing the stream." 

" Why, yes, Sir,'' said the. man, " I suppose I 
might, for 1 have got a book that treats upon hy- 
drostatics and them things ; but I'm calculating to 
build in the fall, and so I think we may as well 
musquash along till then." 

" To build ! Do explain to me how that is to 
be done ?" 

" Why, Sir," said he^ taking a box from the 
shelf behind him, which had a hole in the centre 
of the top, through which the money was passed 
in, but afforded no facility for withdrawing it, ''my 
woman and I agreed to save all the cash we could 
get for two years, and I should not be afraid to 
venture, there is thirty dollars there, Sir. The 
neighbours in these parts are very kind to a poor 
man ; one will draw the timber, and another will 
saw the boards, and they will all come to raising, 
and bring their own spirits into the bargain* Oh, 
Sir, it must be a poor shack that can't make a turn 
to get a house over his head." 

Mr. Lloyd took ten dollars from his pocket- 
book| and slipping it into the gap, said, '' There is 
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a small sum, ray friend, and I wish it may be so 
expended as to give to thy new dwelling &ueb con- 
veniences as will enable thy wife to keep it neat« 
It will help on the trade too ; for depend upon it, 
there is nothing makes a house look so inviting to 
a traveller aa a cleanly air.'' 

Our mountaineer's indifference was vanquished 
by so valuable a donation. ^' You are the most 
gin'rous man, Sir," said he, '^ that ever journeyed 
this way ; and if I don't remember youc advice, 
you may say therer is no such thing as gratitude 
upon earth." 

By this time the rain had subsided, the clouds 
were rolling over, the merry notes of the birds 
sallying from their shelters, welcomed the returning 
rays of the sun, and the deep unclouded iazure in 
the west promised a delightful afternoon. 

The travellers took a kind leave of the grateful 
cottagers, and as they drove away — " Tempy," 
said the husband, " if the days of miracles weren't 
quite entirely gone by, I should think we had ' en- 
tertained angels unawares.' " 

" 1 think you might better say," replied the good 
woman, ^^ that the angels have entertained us ; 
any how, that sick lady will be an angel before 
long ; she looks as good, and as beautiful, as one 
now.'^ • 

It was on the evening of this day, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Liloyd arrived at the inn in the village of 

, which, as we have before stated, was the 

scene where her excellent and innocent life clos- 
ed. She expressed a desire, that she might not be 
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removed ; she wished not to have the peace of her 
mind interrupted by any unnecessary agitation. 
Whenever she felt herself a little better^ she would 
pass a part of the day in riding. Never did any 
one, in the full flush of health, enjoy more than 
she, from communion with her Heavenly Father,, 
through the visible creation. She read with 
understanding the revelations pf his goodness, in 
the varied expressions of nature's beautiful face. 

<<Do you know,'' said she to her husband* 
^* that I prefer the narrow vales of the Housatonick, 
to the broader lands of the Connecticut ? It cer- 
tainly matters little where our dust is laid, if it be 
consecrated by Him who is the ^ resurrection and 
the life ;' but I derive a pleasure which I could 
not have conceived of, from the expectation of 
having my body repose in this still valley, under 
the shadow of that beautiful hill/'»^ 

" I, too, prefer this scenery," said Mr. Lloyd, 
seeking to turn the conversation, for he could not 
yet but cantemplate with dread, what his courage- 
ous wife spoke of with a tone of cheerfulness. ^^ I 
prefer it, because it has a more domestic aspect. 
There is, too, a more perfect and intimate union 
of the sublime and beautiful. These mountains 
tiiat surround us, and are so near to us on every 
side, seem to vie like natural barriers, by which 
the Father has secured for His children the gardens 
He has planted for them by the river's side." 

^^ Yes,'' said Rebecca, '' and methinks they en- 
close a sanctuary, a temple, from which the bright- 
ness of His presence is never withdrawn. Look," 
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said she, as the carriage passed over a hill tha< 
rose above the valley, and was a crown of beaut} 
to it ; " look, how gracefiilly and modestly thai 
beautiful streanpi winds along under the broad sha- 
dows of those trees and clustering vines, as if it 
sought to hide the beauty that sparkles so bright- 
ly whenever a beam of light touches it. Oh ! my 
Rebecca," said she, turning fondly to her child, 
" I could wish thy path led along these stSM waiters, 
far from the stormy waves of the rude world — 
fer from its ' vanities and vexation of spirit*' *' 

" If that is thy wish, my love,'? said her hus- 
band, looking earnestly at her, "it shall be alai^ 
tome." 

Mrs. Lloyd's tranquillity had been swept away 
for a monient, by the rush of thought that wa« pro-* 
duced by casting her mind forward to the destinjy 
of her child; but it 'was only for a moment. Her'g 
was the trust of a mind long and thoroughly dtsci* 
plined by Christian principles. Her face resumed 
its wonted repose, as she said, ^^ Dear Robert, I 
have no wish but to leave all to thy discretion, wr-* 
der the guidance of the Lord." 

It cannot be deemed strange that Mr. Lloyd 
should have felt a particular interest in scenes for 
which his wife had expressed such a partiality. 
He looked upon them with much the same feeling 
that the sight of a person awakens who has been 
loved by a departed friend. They seemed to have 
a sympathy for him ; and he lingered at — 
without forming any plan for the future, till he 
was roused from bis inactivity by hearing the sale 
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of Mr. Elton^s property spoken of. He had pass* 
ed the place with Rebecca, and they had together 
admired its secluded and picturesque situation. 
The house stood at a little distance from the road, 
more than half hid by two patriarchal elms. Be- 
hind the house, the grounds descended gradually 
to the Housatonick, whose nourishing dews kept 
them arrayed in beautiful verdure. On the op- 
posite side of the river, and from its very margin, 
rose a precipitous mountain, with its rich garni- 
ture of beach, maple, and linden ; tree surmounting 
tree, and the images of all sent back by the clear 
mirror below ; for the current there was so gen- 
tle, that, in the days of fable, a poet might have 
fancied the Genius of the stream had paused to 
woo the Nymphs of the wood. 

Air. Lioyd bad no family ties to Philadelphia.. 
He preferred a country life ; not supinely to dream 
away existencei but he hoped there to cultivate 
and employ a ^* talent for doing gcfod i^* tiiat ta- 
lent which a noble adventurer declared he moat 
valued, and whidi» though there is a &M for its 
exercise, wherever any members of the human fa* 
mily are, he compassed sea and land to find new 
worlds in which to expend it. 

Mr. Lloyd purchased the place and furniture, 
precisely as it had been left on the morning of the 
sale by Jane and her friend Mary. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



She, half an ai^el m her own accoimty 
Doubts not hereafter with the saints to inount| 
Tho' not a grace appears on strictest search, 
But that she fasta, and item, goes to church* 

COWFXR. 



The excellent character of Mary Hull bad bee» 
spoken of to Mr. Lloyd bj bis landlady, and he 
was convinced that she was precisely the person 
to whom be should be satisfied to commit the sa* 
perintendence of his family. Accordingly, on the 
evening of the sale, he sent a messenger to Mrs. 
Wilson's with the following note : — 

'^ Robert Lloyd, having purchased the place of 
the late Mr. Elton, would be glad to engage Mary 
Hall to take chaise of his family. Wages, and all 
other matters, shall be arranged to her satisfac- 
tion. He takes the liberty to send by the messen- 
ger, for Jane Elton, a work-box, dressing-glass, 
and a few other small articles, for which he has 
BO use, and which, he hopes, she will do him the 
favour to retain, on account of the value they 
must have in her eyes.'^ 

Mrs. Wilson tiad no notion that any right could 
be prior to hers in her house. She took the note 
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from the servant and, notwithstanding he ventar- 
ed to say ue believed it was not meant for.her, she 
read it first with no verj satisfied air, and then 
turning lo one of the children, ehe told her to call 
Marj Hull to her. T»ie servant placed the things 
on the table, and left the room. 

" So," said she to Jane, who was locking at her 
for some explanation of the sudden apparition of 
the work-box, &c. — " So, Miss, you have seen fit 
to disobey the first order I took the trouble to give 
you. I should like to know how you dared to 
leave these things after my positive orders." 

" I did not understand your note, Ma'am, to con- 
tain positive orders ; and Mary and I did not think 
it was quite right to take the things.'^ 

" Right ! pretty judges of right to be sure. She 
a hired a girl, and a Methodist into the bargain. I 
donH know how she dares to judge over my head ; 
and you. Miss, I tell you once for all, I allow no 
child in my house to know right from wrong ; 
children have no reason, and they ought to be 
very thankful, when they fall into the hands of 
those that are capable of judging for them. Here," 
said she to Mary, who now entered in obedience 
to her summons ; '^ here is a proposal of a place 
for you, from that Quaker that buried his wife last 
week. I suppose you call yourself your own mis- 
tress, and you can do as you like about it ; but as 
you are yet a young woman, Mary Hull, and this 
man is a Quaker widower, and nobody knows 
who, I should think it a great ris]^ for you to live 
with him ; for, if nothing worse comes of it, you may 



be sare there is not a person in this town that 
wonH tiiink you are trying to get him for a hus- 
band. 

Mary was highly gratified with the thought of 
returning to the place where she had passed a 
large and htippy portion o( her life, and sbd did 
not hesitate to say, that " she should not stand so 
oiuch in her own light as to refuse so excellent a 
place ; that from all she had heard said of Mr* 
Lloyd, be was a gentlenmn far above her condition 
in life ; and therefore she thought no person would 
be silly enough to suppose she took the place from 
ao foolish a design as Mrs* Wilson su^ested ; and 
she should take care that her conduct should give 
no occasion for reproach." 

" Well,'' said Mrs. Wilson, chagrined that her 
counsel was not compulsory, ^' it does amaze mt 
to see bow some people strain at a gnat, and swal* 
low a camel/' 

Mary did not condescend to notice this remark, 
but proceeded quietly to remove the articles Mr* 
Lloyd had sent, which she succeeded in doing, 
without any further remark from l^^rs. Wilson, 
who prudently restrained the exercise of her au- 
thority while there was one present independent 
enough to oppose its current. 

" Ob, Mary," said Jane, when they were alone, 
how glad I am you are going to live with such a 
good man ; how happy you must be !" '^ And I 
too, Mary ;" and she hastily brushed away a tear, 
^^ I am ; at least I should be very happy when I 
have such a kind friend as you are so near to me*'^ 

F 
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*^ Yes, yes, dear Jane, try to be happy, tbi9 
foolish aunt of yours will try you like the fire, but 
I look to see you come out of it as gold from the 
furnace : keep up a good heart, my child, it is a 
long lane that never turns." 

The friends separated, but not till Mary had 
with her usual caution carefully packed away 
Jane's new treasures, saying, as she did it, ^* that 
it was best to put temptation out of sight.'' 

Mary's plain and neat appearance, and her in- 
genuous sensible countenance, commended her at 
once to Mr. Lloyd's favour, and she entered im* 
mediately upon the duties of her new and respon- 
sible situation* 

We must now introduce those who are willing to 
go further with us in the history of Jane Elton, to 
the family of Mrs. Wilson, where they will see she 
had a school for the discipline of christian cha- 
racter. 

'^ Jane," said Mrs. Wilson to her on the morn- 
ing after Mary's departure, " you know, child, the 
trouble and expense of taking you upon my hands 
is very great, but it did not seem suitable that 
being my brother's daughter you should be put 
out at present : you must remember, child, that I 
am at liberty to turn you away at any time, where- 
as, as you will always be in debt to me, you can 
never be at liberty to go when you choose* It it 
a great trial to me to take you, but Ihe conscious- 
ness of doing my duty and more than my duty to 
you, supports me under it. Now as to what I ex- 
pect from you : — ^in the first place, my word must 
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be your law; you must not hesitate to do aoy 
thiog that I require of you ; never think of asking 
a reason for what I command — ^it is very trouble- 
some and unreasonable to do so. Visiting, yott 
must give up entirely ; I allow my children to 
waste none of their time in company : meetings I 
shall wish you to attend when you have not work 
to do at home ; for I do not wish you to neglect 
the means of grac^, though I anji sensible that your 
heart must be changed before they can do you any 
good. You must help Martha do the ironing, and 
assist Elvira with the clear starching and other 
matters ; Naucy will want your aid about the beds ; 
Sally is but young, and requires, more care than I 
can give her, for my time is at , present chiefly 
spent in instructing the young converts ; and there- 
fore I shall look toyou to take the cha^e of Sally ; 
^d I expect you to take the charge of mending 
and making for David when he comes home; 
the other boys will want now and then a stitch or 
two ; and, in short, Miss, (and she increased the 
asperity of her tone, for she thought Jane's grow- 
ing gravity indicated incipient rebelUon,) you will 
be ready to do every thing ihat is wanted of you.?' 
Jane was summoning resolution to reply^ when 
both her dnd her aunt's attention was called to 
a rustling at the window, and crazy Bet thrust her 
bead in — > 

'^ Go on," said she, and fill up the measure of 
your iniquities, load her with burthens heavy and 
grievous to be borne, and do not touch them with 
one of your fingers. — There, Jane," said she, 
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throwing her aT>unch of carnations, " I have just 
cdfne from the quarterly meeting, and I stopped as 
I came past your hoase,- and picked these/ for T 
thought their bright colours would be a temptation 
to the Quaker. And I thought too," said she, 
hioghiog, ''there shbuld be something to send u^ 
a swe^t smelling savour from the altar vrfaere diere 
are rio deeds of mercy laid." 

" Out of my yftrd instantly, you dirty beggar*!'* 
said Mrs. Wilson. 

Bet turned, but not quickening her 9tep, and 
went away, singing, ** Glory, glory, hkllelujah.'' 

*'Aiint," said Jane, "do not mind the po^ 
creature. She does not mean to ofi^nd y^. 1 
believe she feels for me ; ibr she has been' sheltcfr**' 
ed many a time from the cold and the storms in 
our house." 

^^ Don't give yourself the least uneasiness, Miss. 
I am not to be disturbed by a crazy woman ; but t 
de not see what occasion there is for her feeling 
for you. You have not yet answered me." 

^^ I have no answer to make. Ma'am," replied 
Jane, meekly, " but that I shall do my best to con- 
tent you. I am very young, and not much used 
to work, and I may have been too kindly dealt 
with 5 but that is all over now." • 

<^ Do you mean, Miss, to say, that I shan't treat 
you kindly ?" 

"No, aunt, but I meant— —excuse me, if I 
meant any thing wrong." 

^ I did expect, Miss, to hear tome thankfaloess 
expressed." 
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> *' I doj Ma'sHD, feel grateful, that I have a shel- 
ter over my head ; what more I have to be grate« 
fill £»r, time must determine.^' 

There was a dignity id Jane's manner^ tiuit, with 
the ^irit of the reply, taij^ht Mrs. Wilsoo, that 
flhe had) in. her niece, a very diflerent subject to 
deal with from her own wilfiil and trickish children. 
^ Well; Miss Jane, I shall expect no hau^ty airs 
in my house, and you will please now to go and 
lell the girls to be ready to go with me to the af« 
temoon conference, and prepare yourself to go 
idso. One more thing I have to say to you, you 
must never look to me for any clothing ; that cua- 
nii^ Mary has packed away enough to last you 
fifty years. With all her methodisniy t will trust 
her to feather your nest, and her own too." 

Alas ! thought Jane, as she went to execute her 
aunt's conimission, what good does it do my poor 
aunt to go to conference ? Perhaps this question 
would not have occurred to many girls of thirteen^ 
but Jane had been accustomed to scan the mo* 
tires of her conduct, and to watch for the fruit. 
The aid extended to our helpless orphan by her 
Pharisaical aunt, reminds us of the *^ right of asy- 
lum" alBfordedy by the ancients to tibe ofiendera 
who were allowed to take lAeltepin the temples of 
their gods^ and allowed to perish thetfe» 

She ibund the girJs very much indisposed to the 
afternoon meeting. Martha said, she ^' would not 
go to hear Deacon Barton's everlasting prayers y 
•he had heard so many of them, she knew them* 
all by heart." 

F 2. 



EUvira had just got p^dsessioBi by stealthy of a 
new novel ; that species of reading being abso^ , 
lately prohibited in Miis« Wilson's house, d^e had 
crept op to the garreti and was proBusing heMdf 
a long afternoon of stolen pleasure* ^' Oh, Jane,'' 
said she, '^ why can't you go down and tell M<h. 
ther you can't ^d me« Just tell her, you guess 
I have gone down to Miss Bancker's, te inquire 
wli^tber the tracts have come; that's a g9od 
thoi^bt ; that will quiet her ;'' and ^ was refttun^. 
ing her book, when seeing Jane did not aK>Te» siker 
added, '^ Pli do as nuich fi)r yon any time.^' 

" I shall never wish you to do as much for me, 
Elvira.'* 

^^Ido not think it is so very much, just to go 
downstairs; besides, Jane,** she added, imperii 
ottsly, '^ Mother says, yoa muat do wbatev^ we 
ask yoo to.'' 

Elvira was so habitnated to deceit, that it never 
occurred to her, that the falsehood was the difi<- 
celtt pait ot the enrand lo Jane ; and when Jane 
said, ^^ Cousin Elvira, I will do whatever is rea- 
oaable for you, and no more ; any ttnng that is 
true, I will tell your Mother for you ;" she laugh- 
ed in derision. 

'^ Fofibf Jane, you have brought your deaconisb 
nonsense to a poor maricet. It was easy enough 
to get afeng with the truth with your mother, be- 
cause she would let you have your own way on 
all occasions ; but I can tell you, disguises are the 
only weaMT in our cai^p !" 



'*' I sball not use theta, Elvira. I should dread 
tbeir beiog stripped off.'' 

^^ CH19 not at all* Mother seldom t^kea the 
troitbleta inquire into it; and if «he does, now 
andlhen^ by accident, detect it, the st^rm soon 
Mows over* She has caught me in many a white lie^ 
and blade one tod^ and she has not been half so 
angry as when t have torn my frock, or lost a 
gloTe« Why^ child^ if you are going to fight your 
battles with Mother with plain truth, you will find 
ycnirself without shield or buckler." 

*' Ah, Elvira f' replied Jane, simling, 

V 

" That's no battle, cv'ry body knows, 
Where one side only gives the blows." 

*^ That's true enough, Jane. Well, if y w will not. 
help me off from the conference, I must go.— 
Sweet Vivaldi," said she, kissing her book, and 
carefully hiding it in a dark comer of the garret, 
" most I part with thee ?" 

^^ One would think," said Jane, '^ you was pact** 
ing with your lover.'' • 

*^ I am, mj dear. I always fancy, when I rmd 
a novel, that I am the heroine, and the hero is one 
of my favourites ; and then I realize it all,^ and it 
spears so natural." 

Elvira was not, at hearty an ill-natured gtrl ; 
but having a weak understanding, and nather a. 
a fearful unresisting temper, she had been driven 
by her Mother's mode of treatment inta the prac- 
tice of deceit ; and she being the weaker party^ 
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used in her warfare, as many arts as a savage prae« 
tises towards a civilized enemy. A small stock of 
original invention may be worked up into a vaat 
deal of cunning. Elvira bad been sent one quar* 
ter to a distant boarding-schoeli where her name 
bad attracted a young lady, whose bead had been 
turned by love-stories. They had formed a league • 
of eternal friendship, which inight have a six 
months' duration ; and Elvira bad returned to her 
home, at the age of sixteen, with a farrago of 
romance superadded to her home-bred duplicity. 
Martha was two years older than her sister,, and 
more like her mother : violent and self-willed, she 
openly resisted her Mother^s authority, whenever 
it opposed her wishes. From such companions, 
Jane soon found she had nothing to expect of im* 
provement or pleasure ; but, though it may seem 
quite mcre^ble to some, she was not. unhappy* 
The very labour her aunt imposed on her was 
converted into a blessing, for it occupied her mind, 
and saved* her fSrom brooding on the happy past, 
or the Unhappy present. She now found exer* 
cise for the domestic talents Mary had so skilful* 
ly cultivated. Even the unrelenting Mrs. Wilson 
was once heard to say, with some apparent plea- 
sure, that ^* Jane was gifted at all sorts of work.'^ 
Her dexterous hand was often put in requisition 
by her idle and slatternly cousins, and tiieir fiivour 
was sometimes won by her kind offices. But more 
than all, and above all, as a source of content- 
ment and cheerfulness — better far than ever was 
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boasted of perennia] springs, of *^ Amreeta cups 
of immortaUtj^^^was Jaoe's unfaillDg habit of re-^ 
gulatiog her daily ]ife by the sacred rules of our 
blessed Loiid. She would steal from her bed at 
tbe dawn of dajj when the songs of the birds 
wene interpreting the stillness of nature, and 
beauty and fragrance breathing incense to the 
Maker, and join - her devotions to the choral 
praise. At this hour she studied the word of truth 
and life, and a holy beam of light fell from it on 
ber pati) through the day* Her pleasures at this 
social period of ber life were almost all solitary, 
except when she wa» indulged in a visit to Mary, 
^rtmse eye was continually watching over her 
with maternal kindness* The gayety of her 
childhood had been so. sadly checked by the 
cbaoge of her fortunes, that her countenance bad 
taken rather a serious and reserved cast. Mr. 
Lloyd's benevolent feelings were awakened by 
her appearance ; and Mary, whose chief delight 
was in expatiating on the character of her fa<» , 
vourite, took care to confirm his favourable im-. 
pressions by setting in the broadest light her 
former felicity, her present trials, and her pa- 
tience in tribulation^ 

Mary had orders to leave the furniture in a little 
room that had formerly been assigned to Jane, 
precisely as she left it, and to tell Jane that it was 
still called, and should be considered, her room* 

*^ And that beautiful honeysuckle, Jane^^^ said 
Mr. Lloyd to her, " which thy tasteful hand has 
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SO carefullj trained about the window, is still 
thine." 

These, and manj other instances of delicate at- 
tention from Mr* Lloyd, saved her from the feeling 
of forlornness that she might otherwise have suf- 
fered. 
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A rzw months after Jane entered her aant's fa- 
naily, an unusual commotioD had been produced in 
the village of by an event of rare occur- 
rence. This was no leas than the arrival of a 
dancing-master, and the issuing of proposals for a 
dancing-scbool. 

This was regarded by some very zealous persons 
as a ruse de guerre of the old Adversary, which, if 
not succesBfuUy opposed, wonid end in the esta- 
blishment of bis kingdom. 

The plan of the disciple of Vestris, was to esta- 
blish a chain of dancing-schools from one extremity 
of the county to the other; and this was looked 
upon as a mine which would be sprung to the cer- 
tain destmction of every thing that was ' virtuous 
and of good report.' Some clergymen denounced 
the impending sin from their pulpits. One said 
that he had searched ihe Bible from Genesis to 
Bevelatioi!, and he could not find a text that ex- 
pressly treated of that enormity, but that was ma- 
nifeslty because it was a sin loo heinous to hespo- 
Icen of in holy writ ; he said that dancing was one 
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of the most oJSTeDsiye of all the rites of those savage 
nations that were under the immediate and vitible 
government of the prince of thia world ; and, 
finally^ he referred them to the church documents, 
those precious records of ihe piety, and wisdom, 
and purify of their ancestors ; and they would 
there find a rule which prohibited any church* 
member from frequenting, or being present at, 
a ball, or dance, or frolic, or any such assembly 
of Satan ; and they would moreover find that suck 
transgressions had been repeatedly punished by 
expulsion from the church, and exclusion from aU 
christian ordinances. Some of this gentleman's 
brethren contented themselves by using their in- 
fluence in private advice and remonstrance ; and 
a few said they could not see the sin npx the dan- 
ger of the young people's indulging, with modera- 
tion, in the healthful exercise and innocent recre- 
ation adapted to their season of life ; that what 
the moral and pious Locke had strenuously advo* 
cated, and the excellent Watts approved,. it did 
not become them to frown upon ; but they should 
use their efforts in restraining the young people 
within the bounds of moderation. 

The result was that our dancing-jnaster obtain- 
ed a few schools, and one in the village which en- 
joyed the privilege of such a light as Mrs. Wilson* 
She, filled with alarm, ' lifted up her voice and 
spared not*' Some of her warmest admirers 
thought her clamour had more of valour in it than 
discretion. 
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• 'NotwtttistaDdfng the violence of the opposition, 
and perhaps aided bj it, (he dahctng-school was at 
length fairly established, and some of the elderly 
matrons of the village, who had con6idered dances 
aft die oigies of Satan, were heard to confess that 
when properly regulated, they might furnish an 
amusement not altogether unsuited to youth, and 
that they did not, in point of propriety, suffer by 
a comparison with the romps, forfeits^ and cushion* 
dances of their younger days. 

At Mrs. Wilsorfs instance, two new weekly meet- 
fngs were appointed, on the same evenings with the 
dancing-school ; the ome to be a conference in the 
presence of the young people, and the other a ca- 
techetical lecture for them. These her daughters 
were compelled to attend, in spite of the boM and 
turbulent opposition of Martha, and the well-con-- 
certed artifices of Elvira. 

' Elvira expressed her surprise at Jane's patience 
under the new dispensation. " To be sure, Jane,'- 
^e said, *^ you have not the trial that I have, 
about the dancing- school, for a poor girl can't 
expect such accomplishments. — I do so long to 
dance ! It was in the mazy dance Edward Montre- 
vflle 6rst fell in love with Selina ; — but then these 
odious — these hateful meetings! Oh, 1 have cer- 
tainly a natural antipathy to them ; you do not 
always have to attend them; mother is ready 
enough to let you off, when there is any hard job 
to be done in the •family ; — ^wall, much as I hate 
work, I had rather work than go to meeting. ' 
Tell me honestly, Jane, would not you like to 

G 
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learn to daiice, if you was not obliged to wear 
deep mourning, and could afibrd to pay for it?" 

Jane, all used a» she was to the coarseness of 
her cotisinst would sometimes feel, the colour come 
unbidden to her cheeks, and she felt tbem glow as 
she replied, " I learned to dance, Elvira, during 
the year I spent at Mrs. B.'s boarding school.'' 

'^ La, is it possible ? I never heard you say a 
word about it.'' 

^' No,'^ said Jane'; ^' many things have happen- 
ed to me that you never heard me say a word 
about." 

'^ Oh ! I dare say. Miss Jane. Every body 
knows your cold, reserved disposition. My sensi- 
bility would destroy me, if I did not permit it to 
flow out into a sympathizing bosom." 

^* But now, Jane," said she, shutting the door, 
and lowering her voice, ^' 1 have, hit upon a capi- 
tal plan to cheat mother. There is to be a little 
ball to-night, after the school ; and I have pro- 
mised Edward Erskine to ^o with him to it. For 
once, Jane, be generous, and lend me a helping- 
hand. In the first place, to get rid of the meet- 
ing, I am going to put a flannel round my throat, 
to tell my mother it is very sore, and I have a 
head-ach ; and then I shall go to bed ; but as 
soon as she is well out of the bouse, I shall get up 
and dress me, and wind that pretty wreath,of yours, 
which Pm sure you will lend me, around my head, 
and meet Erskine just at the pear-tree, at Uie end 
of the garden. Then, as to the return, you knovr 
you told mother you could not go to me^ng, be- 
cause you was going to slay with old Phillis, and I 



jttst heard tke Doctor say, be did not believe she 
would live the night through. This is clear luck, 
what -mother would call providential. At any rate, 
jou know, if she should not be any worse, you can 
sit op till 13 o'clock^ and I will just tap at Phillis's- 
j>ed-room window, and you won't refuse, Jane, to 
-slip the boU of the outside door for me." 

Jane told her she could not take part in her pro- 
jects ; but, Elvira trusting to the impulse of her 
<:ousin's good-nature, adhered to her plan. 

Mrs. Wilson was not, on this occasion, so keen* 
^yed as usual. She had, that very day, received 
proposals of marriage from a broken merchant. 
and though «be had no idea of jeopardizing her 
estates and liberty, she was a g9o& deal fluttered 
with what she would fain have believed to be a 
compliment to her personal charms. Every thing 
-succeeded to Elvira's most sanguine expectations^ 
Her mother went to the conference* Elvira, array- 
ed in all the finery her own wardrobe supplied, and 
crowned with Jane's wreath, went off to her ex- 
pecting gallant, leaving Jane by the bedside of 
Phillis ; and there the sweet girl kindly watched 
alone, till after the return of the family from the 
conference, till after the bell had summoned the 
household to the evening prayer, and till after the 
last lingering sound of fastening doors, windows^ 
&c. died away. 

The poor old invalid was really in the last ex* 
tremity ; her breathing grew shorter and more in- 
terrupted ; her eyes assumed a fearful stare and 
glassinesB. Jane's fortitude forsook her, and she 
ventured to call her aunt, who had but Just en* 
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tered the room, when the poor creatore ex- 
piped. 

In the last struggle she grasped Jane's hand, 
and as her fingers released tbeir hold, and the arm 
fell heside ber, Jane raised it i|p, and gently lay* 
ing it across ber body, and retaining the band for 
a moinent in h^r own,.she said, '^ Poor PhilUs ! how 
much bard work ypu have done with this band^ 
and how many kindnesses for ine* Your troubles 
are all over, now." , 

'^ You take upon you to say a gre&t deal, Jane," 
replied her aunt* " Phillis did not give me satis- 
fying evidence of a saving faith." 

^' But," said Jane, as if she did not quite com- 
prehend the import of her aunt's remark, " Phil- 
lis was very faithful over her little." 

^' That's nothing to the purpose, Jane>" answer- 
ed Mrs. Wilson. 

Jane made no reply, unless the tear she drop- 
ped on ber old friend might be deemed one, and 
Mrs. Wilson added, 

" Now, child, you must get the things together, 
to lay her out." Then saying, that Phillis's sick- 
ness bad been a bill of cost to ber, and quite over- 
looking ber long life of patient and profitable ser- 
vice, she gave the most sordid directions as to the 
selection of provisions for the last wants of the 
poor menial. Jane went out of the room to exe- 
cute ber orders. 

She bad scarcely gone, when Mrs. Wilson beard 
the window carefully raised, and some one said, 
<' Here I am, Jane ; go softly and slip the bolt of 
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the west door, and don't for the world wake the 
old lady.^' By any brighter light than the dim 
night lamp that was burning on the hearth, Elvira 
ccnild not have mistaken her dark harsh visaged 
mother for her fair cousin. A single glance re- 
vealed the truth to Mrs. Wilson. The moon- 
beams were playing on the wreath of flowers, and 
Edward Erskine, who was known as the ring* 
leader of the ball-faction, stood beside Elvira. 
She smothered her rage for a few moments, and 
creeping softly to the passage, opened the door, 
and admitted the rebel, who followed her to Phil- 
fis's rootn, saying, '^ Oh, Jane, you are a deat good 
soul for once. I have had an ecstatic time. Never 
try to persuade me not to trick the old woman*'' 
By this time they, had arrived at Phillis's room, 
where Jane bad just entered with a candle in her 
hand. 

Mrs. Wilson turned to her child, who stood con- 
founded with the sudden detection, ^^ I have caught 
you," said she, almost bursting with rage ; '' caught 
you both !" Then seizing the wreath of flowers, 
which she seemed to look upon as the hoisted flag 
of successful rebellion, she threw it on the floor; 
and crushing it with her foot, she grasped the ter- 
rified girl, and pushed her so violently that she fell 
on the cold body of the lifeless woman : ** and 
you, viper!" continued the furious creature, turn- 
ing to Jane, " is this my reward for wanning you 
in my bosom ? You, with your smooth hypocriti- 
cal face, teaching my child to deceive and abuse 
me. But you shall have your reward. You shall 
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see whether I am to be browbeaten by a dependant 
child, in my own house." 

Jane had often seen her aunt angry, but she 
had never witnessed auch passion as this, and she 
was for a moment confounded ; but like a delicate 
plant that bends to the ground before a sudden 
gust of wind, and then is firm and erect as ever, 
, she turned to Mrs. Wilson^ and said, '* Ma^am, I 
. have never deceived or aided others to deceive 
you." 

^' I verily believe you lie !^' replied her aunt, in 
a tone of undiminished fury. 

Jane looked to her cousin, who had recoiled 
from the cold body of Pbillis, and sat in sullen si- 
lence on a trunk at the foot of the bed, — " Elvira," 
said she, '^ you wilj do roe the justice to tell your 
mother I had no part in your deception." But 
Elvira, well pleased to have any portion of the 
storm averted from her own head, had not gene- 
rosity enough to interpose the truth. She there- 
fore comprpmised with her conscience, and merely 
said, — " Jane knew I was going." 

" I was sure of it,-— I was sure of it ; 1 always 
knew she was an artful jade ; ' still waters run 
deep ;^ but she shall be exposed, the mask shall 
be stripped from the hypocrite." 

'' Aunt," said Jane, in a voice so sweet, so com- 
posed, that it sounded like the breath of music 
following the bowlings of an enraged animal, 
^* Aunt, we are in the chamber of death *, and in a 
little time you, and 1, and all of us, shall be as this 
poor creature ; as you will then wish your soul to 
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be lightened of all injustice — spare the innocent 
now ; you know I never deceived you ; Elvira 
knows it; 1 am willing to bear any thing it pleases 
God to lay upon me, but I cannot have my good 
name taken, it is all that remains to me.'' 

This appeal checked Mrs» Wilson for a mo* 
meat, she would have, replied, but she was inter* 
rupted by two coloured women, whom she bad sent 
for, to perform the last offices for Pbillis. She 
restrained her passion, gave them the necessary 
directions, and withdrew t6 her own room : where, 
we doubt not, she was followed by the rebukes of 
her conscience ; for however neglected and stifled, 
its ' still small voice' will be heard in darkness 
and salitude. 

It may seem strange, that Mrs. Wilson should 
have manifested such anxiety to throw the blame 
of this aflair on Jane ; but however a parent may 
seek by every flattering unction vanity can devise, 
to evade the truth, the misconduct of a child will 
convey a reproach, and reflect dishonour on the 
author of its existence. 

Jane ahd Elvira crept to their beds without ex- 
changing a single word* Elvira felt some shame 
at her own meanness ; but levity and selfishness al- 
ways prevailed in her mind, and she soon lost all 
consciousness of realities, and visions of dances 
and music and moonlight floated in her brain ; 
sometimes ^ a change came o'er the spirit of her 
dream,' and she shrunk from a violent grasp, and 
she felt the icy touch of death ; and wherever she 
turned, a ray from her cousin^ mild blue eye fell 
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Dpoo her, and she could not escape from its silent^ 
lieautifd reproach. The mother and the daughter 
might both have envied the repose of the soUtarj 
abused orphan, who possessed ' a peace they could 
not trouble.' She soon lost all memory of her 
aunt's rage and her cousin's injustice, and sunk 
into quiet slumbers. In her dream she saw her 
mother tenderly smiling on her ; and heard again 
and again the last words of the old woman : ^^ the 
Lord bless you, Miss Jane ! the Lord will bless 
you, for your kindness to old Phillis." 

If Mrs. Wilson had not been blinded by self-love, 
she might have learnt an invaluable lesson from 
the melancholy results of her own mal-govern- 
ment. But she preferred incurring every evil, to 
the relinquishment of one of the prerogatives of 
power. Her children, denied the a]^ropriat« 
pleasures of youth, were driven to sins of a much 
deeper die, than those which Mrs. Wilson sought 
to avoid could have had even in her eyes ; for sureljr 
the very worst effects that ever were attributed te 
dancing, or to romance-reading, cannot equal the 
secret dislike of a parent's authority, the risings 
of the heart against a parent's tyranny, and the 
falsehood and meanness that weakness always will 
employ in the evasion of power ; and than which 
nothing will more certainly taint every thing that 
is pure in the character. 

The cool reflection of the morning pointed out 
to Mrs. Wilson, as the most discreet, nv very line 
of conduct justice would have dictated. She 
knew she could not ^cuse Jane, without exposing 
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Elvira, and besides she did not care to have it 
known that her sagacity had been outwitted by 
these children* Therefore, though she appeared 
at breakfast more sulkv and unreasonable than 

■r 

usual, she took no notice of the transactions of the 
preceding night, and they remained secret to all 
but the actors in them ; except that we have rea* 
son to believe, from Mr. Lloyd's increased atten- 
tion to Jane, shortly after, that they had been 
faithfully transmitted to him by Mary Hull, the 
balm of whose sympathy it cannot be deemed won- 
derful*our little solitary should seek. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



These are fine feathtfrs, but what bird were tb^y plucked fromf 

Esop. 



There is nothing in New-England bo eageriy 
sought for, or so highly prized by aU classes of 
people, as the advantages of education. A fanner 
and his wife will deny themselves all other benefits 
that might result from the gains that have accrued 
to them from a summer of self-denial and toil, to 
give their children the privilege of a grammar- 
school during the winter. The public, or as they 
are called the tovm-achoolsi are open to the child 
of the poorest labourer. As knowledge is one of 
the best helps and most certain securities to virtue, 
we doubtless owe a great portion of the morality 
of this blessed region, where there are no dark 
corners of ignorance, to these wise institutions of 
our pious ancestors. 

In the fall subsequent to the events we have re- 
corded, a school had been opened in the village of 

, of a higher and more expensive order, 

than is common in a country town. Every mouth 
was filled with praises of the new teacher, and with 
promises and expectations of the knowledge to be 
derived from this newly opened fountain ; all w»$ 
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bustle and .preparation among the young compa- 
nions of Martha and Elvira for the school ; for 
Blartha, though beyond, the usual school-going 
age, was to complete her education at the new 
seminary. 

The dancing school had passed without a sigh of 
regret from Jane ; b.ut now she felt severely her 
privation. Her watchful friend, Mary Hull, re- 
marked the melancholy look that was unheeded at 
her aunt's ; and she inquired of Jane, " Why she 
was so downcast ?" 

. "Ah, Mary !'^ she replied, " it is a long time 
since I have felt the m^rry spirit which the wise 
man says, is ' medicine to the heart.' '' 

" That's true, Jane ; but then there's nobody, 
that is, there's nobody that has so little reason for 
it as you have, that has a more cheerful look." 

" I have great reason to be cheerful, Mary, in 
token of gratitude for my kind friends here ; and," 
added she, taking Mr.Lloyd's infant, who playful* 
ly extended her arms to her, " you and I are too 
young, Rebecca, to be very sad." The child felt 
the tear that dewed the cheek to which she was 
pressed', and looking into Jane'« face, with instinc-* 
tive sympathy, burst into tears. Mr. Lloyd en- 
tered at this moment, and Jane hastily replacing 
the child in Mary Hull's lap, and tying on her hat, 
bade thend farewell. 

Mr. Lloyd asked for some explanation. Mary 
believed nothing particular had happened* ^^ But,'' 
she said, " the poor girl's spirit wearies wifii the 
life she leads, and its no wonder ; it is a great 
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change from a home and mother, to such a work* 
house and such a task-woman.'' 

Mr. Lloyd had often regretted, that it was so 
little in his power to benefit Jane. The school 
occurred to him, and as nothing was more impro- 
bable than that Mrs. Wilson would, herself, incur 
the expense of Janets attendance, he consulted wiA 
Mary as to the best mode of doing it himself, with- 
out provoking Mrs. Wilson's opposition, or of* 
fending her pride. A few days after, when the 
agent for the school presented the subscription list 
to Mrs. Wilson for her signature, she saw there, 
to her utter astonishment, Jane Elton's name. 
The agent handed her an explanatory note from 
Mr. Lloyd, in which he said, '* that as it had been 
customary to send one person from the house be 
now occupied to the ' subscription school,' he had 
taken the liberty to continue the custom. He 
hoped the measure would meet with Mrs. Wil- 
son's approbation, without which it could not go 
into effect." 

Mrs. Wilson, at first, said, it was impossible ; 
she could not spare Jane ; but afterwards, she 
consented to take it into consideration. The mo- 
ment the man had shut the door, she turned to 
Jane, and misunderstanding the flush of pleasure 
that brightened her usually pale face, she exclaim- 
ed, ^' And so, Miss, this is one of your plans to slip 
your neck out of the yoke of duty." 

Jane said, she had nothing to do with the plan, 
but she trusted her aunt would not oblige her to 
lose such a golden opportunity of advantage. Mrs. 
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Wilson made various objections^ and Jane skilfully 
obviated them all. At last she said, ^' There 
would be a piece of linen to make up for David, 
and that put it quite out of the question, for,'' said 
she, ^' I shall not take the girls from their studies; 
and even you, Miss Jane, will probably have the 
grace to think my time more precious than 
yours." 

" Well, aunt," said Jane, with a smile so sweet 
that even Mrs. Wilson could not entirely resist its 
influence, '' if I will get the linen made^by witch 
or fairy, may I go ?" 

*' Why, yes," replied her aunt ; " as you can- 
not get it made without witches or fairies, I may 
safely say you may." 

Jane's reliance was on kindness <more potent 
than any •modern magic ; and that very evening, 
with the light-bounding st^p of hope, she went to 
her friend Mary's, wh<ere, after having made her 
acknowledgments to Mr. Lloyd with the grace 
of earnestness and sincerity, she revealed to Mary 
the only obstacle that' now opposed her wishes. 
Mary at once, as Jane expected, offered to make 
the linen for her } and Jane, affectionately thank- 
ing her, said, she was sure her aunt would be 
satisfied, for she had often heard her say, 
*' Mary Hull was the best needle woman in the 
county." 

Mrs. Wilson had seen Jane so uniformly flexi- 
ble and submissive to her wilful administration, 
and in matters she deemed of vastly more con- 
-sequence than six months schooling, that she 

H 
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was all astcMiishniant to behold her now so perse- 
▼eriog in her resolution to accomplish her pur- 
pose. But Jane's and Mrs. Wilson's estimate of 
the importance of any given object was very dif- 
ferent. The same fortitude that eijabled Jane to 
bear, silently and patiently , the ^^oppressor's 
wrong," nerved her courage in the attainment of 
a good end. 

Mrs. Wilson had no longer any pretence to op* 
pose Jane's wishes ; and the following day she took 
her place, with her cousins, at Mr. EvertBon'9 
school. Her education had been very much ad- 
vanced for her years ; so that, though four years 
younger than Martha Wilson, she was, after a very 
careful examination by the teacher, classed with 
her. This was a severe mortification to Martha's 
pride ; she seemed to feel her cousin'a equality 
an insult to herself, and when she reported the cirr 
cumstance to her mother, she said, she believed it 
was all owing to Jane's soft answers and pretty 
face ; or '' may be the Quaker, who takes such ai 
mighty fiuicy to Jane, has bribed Mr. Evertson." 

" Very likely, very likely," answered her mo- 
ther. " It seems as if every body took that child's 
part against us." 

Jane, once more placed 4>n even ground with 
her companions, was like a spring relieved from a 
pressure. She entered on her new pursuits with 
a vigour that baffled the mean attempts of the fami- 
ly at home to impede or hinder her course. She 
was not a genius, but she had that eager assiduity, 
that ^^ patient attention," to which the greatest of 
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philosophers attributed the success which has beea 
the envy and admiratiou of the world. There was 
a perpetual sunshine in herfaee, that delighted her 
patron. He had thought nothing could be more 
interesting than Jane's pensive dejected expres* 
sion ; but he now felt, that it was beautiful as well 
as natural for the youi^ plant to expand its leaves 
to the bright ray« of the sun, and to rejoice in bis 
beams. Mary Hull was. heard to say, quite as of- 
ten as the beauty of the expression would justify^ 
the Lord be thanked, our dear young lady once 
more wears the ^^ cheerfulness of countenance that 
betokens a heart in prosperity.'' 

Double duties were laid on Jane at horne^ but 
she won her way through them. The strict rule 
of her aunt's house did not allow her to '^ watch 
with the constellations,'^ but she '^ made acqaint# 
ance with the gray dawn," and learnt by " em- 
ploying them well," (the mode recommended by 
Elizabeth Smith,) the value of minutes as well as 
hours. The bad envied her progress, the stupid 
were amazed at it, and the generous delighted 
with it* She went, rejoicing on her way, far be- 
fore her cousins, who, stung by her manifest su- 
periority, made unwonted exertions ; and Martha 
might have fairly competed with her for the 
prizes that were to be given, had she not often 
been confused and obstructed by the perversities 
of her temper. 

The winter and the spring winged their rapid 
light. The end of the term, which was to close 
with an exhibition, approached. The note of 
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busy preparation was heard in every dwelling 
the village of . We doubt if the expecta- 
tion of the tournament at Ashby de la Zouche ex- 
cited a greater sensation among knights- templars, 
Norman lords, and wandering chevaliers, than 
the anticipation of the exhibition produced upon 

the young people of . Labour and skill 

were employed and exhausted in preparatioas 
for the event. One day was allotted for the ex- 
amination of the scholars, and the distribution 
of prizes ; and another for the exhibition, da- 
ring which the young men and boys were to 
display those powers that were developing for the 
pulpit, and the bar, and the political harangue. 
The young ladies were with obvious and singulair 
propriety excluded from any part in the exbibitioa^ 
except that on the first drawing aside, (for they 
did not know enough of the scenic art to draw yp 
the curtain,) the prize composition was to be read 
by the writer of it. 

The old and the young seemed alike interested 
in promoting the glories of the day. The part of 
a king, from one of Miss Morels Sacred Dramas^ 
was to be enacted, and there was a general assem- 
bly of the girls of the village to fit his royal trap- 
pings. A purple shawl was converted by a little 
girl of ready invention into a royal robe of Tyrian 
dye. The crown blazed with jewelry, which 
to loo curious scrutiny appeared to be not dia- 
monds, but paste ; not gold, but gold-leaf, and 
gold beads; of which fashionable New-England 
necklace, as tradition goes, there were not lesa 
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(tian sixty strings, lent for the occasion by the kind 
* auld wives' of the village. An antiquated belle 
who bad once flourished in the capital, completed 
tbe dekroration of tiie crown by four nodding ostrich 
plumes, whose ^ bend did certainly awe the world' 
of ' » , There might have been some want 
of congruity in the regalia, but this was not mark- 
ed by the critics of r as not one of the re- 
publican audience had ever seen a real cr<mn. 
A meeting waa called of the trustees of the 
school, and the meeting-house (for dius in the 
land of the Puritans the churches are still named,)^ 
was assigned as the pls^ce of exhibition. In order 
Bot to invade the seriousness of the sanctuary, the 
pieces to be spoken were all to be of a moral or 
religious character. Instrumental music, notwith- 
standing the celebrations of Independence in the 
same holy place were pleaded as a precedent, 
was rigorouely forbidden. The arrangement! were 
made according to these decrees, from which there 
was no appeal, and neither, as usually happens 
with inevitable evils, was there much dissatisfac- 
tion. One of the boys remarked, that he wonder- 
ed the deacons (three of the trustees were dea- 
cons,) did not stop the birds from singing, and the 
sun from shining, and all such gay sounds and 
sights. Oh that those, who throw a pall over the 
innocent pleasures of life, and give, in the eye of 
the young, to religion a dark and gloomy aspect, 
would learn some lessons of theology from the 
joyous light of the sun, and the merry carol of the 

birds ! 

H2 
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A floor was laid over the tops of the pews, which 
was covered by a carpet lent by the kind Mr. 
Lloyd, A chair, a present from Queem Anne to 
the first missionary to the Housatonick Indians, 
and which, like some other royal gifts, had cost 
more than it came to, in its journey from the coast 
to the mountainous interior, furnished a very re- 
spectable throne, less mutahle than some that 
have been filled by real kings, for it remained % 
fixture in the middle of the sts^ge, while kings were 
deposed and kingdoms overthrown. Curtains, of 
divers colours and figures, were drawa in a cun- 
ningly devised manner, from one end of the 
church to the. other. 

The day of examiriation came, and our deserv- 
ing yoiing heroine was crowned with honours, 
which she merited so well, and bore so meekly, 
that she had the sympathy of the whole school — 
except that (for the truth must be told,} of her 
envious cousins. When the prizes for arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, history, and philosophy^ 
were one after another, in obedience to the award 
of the examiners, delivered to Jane, by her grati- 
fied master, Martina Wilson burst into tears of spite 
and mortification, and Elvira whispered to the 
young lady next her, " She may have her triumph 
now, but I will have one worth a hundred prizes 
to-morrow, •for, I am sure that my composition 
will be preferred to hers." 

To add the zest of curiosity and surprise to the 
exhihition, it had been determined that the writer 
of the successful piece should not be known till the 
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witbdrawiDg of the curtain disclosed the secrete 
{The long expected day arrived. One would have 
thoughti from the jvaggons and chaises that poured 
in from the neighbouring towns, that a cattle show^ 
or a hanging, or some such ^ merry-making matter,^ 
was going on in tfie village of  The church 

was filled at an early hour, and pews, aisles, and 
galleries crowded as we have seen a less holy 
place at the first appearance of a foreign actor. 
The teacher and the clergyman were in the pulpit ; 
the scholars ranged on benches at the opposite eiL'' 
tremities of the stage; the. crowd was hushed 
into reverent stillness while the clergyman com- 
menced the exercises of the day by an appropriate 
prayer. The curtains were hardly closed, before 
they were again withdrawn, and the eager eyes of 
the assembly fell on Elvira. A shadow of disap** 
pointment might have been seen flitting across 
Mr. Lloyd's facp at this moment, while Mary Hull, 
who sat in a corner of the gallery, half rose from 
ber seaty sat dawn again, tied and untied her bon- 
net, and,- in short, manifested indubitable signs of 
a vexed spirit ; signs, that in more charitable eyes 
than Mrs. Wilson's certainly would have gone 
against the obnoxious doctrine of ' perfection.' 
Elvira was seated on the throne,' ambitiously ar- 
rayed in a bright scarlet Canton crape frock, a 
white sai^enet scarf, fantastically thrown over her 
shoulders. Her hair, in imitation of some fa- 
vourite heroine, flowed in ringlets over her neck, 
excepting a single braid, with which, as she fan- 
cied, ^ d fa grecque^ she had encompassed her 
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brow, and, to add to this confusion of the d'asstcaf 
and the pastoral orders, instead of the crescent of 
Diana in the model, she had boyadher braid witli' 
blue glass beads. 

"Who is that? wbois that?*^ was whispered 
from one to another. 

" The rich widow Wilson^s daughter," the stran- 
gers were answered. 

Mrs, Wilson, whose maternal pride (for mater- 
nal tenderness- she had not) wa» swollen by the 
consciousness of triumph- over Jane, nodded and 
whispered to ail within her hearing, " Mj daugh* 
ter, sir*'—'* my daughter, ma'am ; you see, by the 
biU, the prize composition is to be spoken by the* 
writer of it." 

Elvira rose and advanci^d. She had requested 
^at she might speak instead' of reading her piece, 
and she spouted it with all the airs and graces of a 
sentimentalist of the beau mon^e. .When she 
dropped her courtesy, and returned to her com- 
panions, her usually high colour wars heightened 
by the pride of success and the pleasure of dis- 
play. Some were heard to say, '^ She is a beau- 
ty;?' while others shook their heads, and observ- 
ed, " The. young lady must have great talents to 
write such a piece,, but she looked too bold to- 
please them." 

Before the busy hum of comment had died- 
away, an old man, with a bald head, a keen eye, 
and a very good-humoured face, rose and said- 
^' he would make bold to speak a word ; bashful- 
ness was suitable to youth,, but was not necessary 
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f o gray hairs : he was kiDder**loath to spoil a young 
body's pleasure, but he pnust own he did not like 
to see so much flourish in borrowed plumes ; that, 
if he read the notice right, the young woman was 
to speak a piece of her own framing ; he had no 
fault to find with the speaking ; she spoke as smart 
as a lawyer ; but he knew them words as well as 
the catechism, and if the school-master or the mi- 
nister would please to walk to his house, which 
was hard by, they might read them out of an old 
Boston newspaper, that his woman, who had been 
dead ten years come independence, had pasted 
up by the side of his bed, to keep ofif the rbeu- 
matis.^' 

The old man sat down ; and Mr. Evertson, who 
had all along been a little suspicious of foul play, 
begged the patience of the audience, while he 
himself could make the necessary comparison. 
Mrs. Wilson, conscious of the possession of a file 
of old Boston papers, and well knowing the artifice 
was but too probable, fidgetted from one side of 
the pew to the other ; and the conscience-stricken 
girl, on the pretence of being seized with a vio- 
lent tooth-ach, left the church. 

The teacher soon returned, and was very sorry 
to be obliged to say, that the result of the inves- 
tigation had been unfavourable to the young lady's 
integrity, as the piece had, undoubtedly, been co- 
pied, verbatim, from the original essay in the Bos- 
ton paper. 

^' He« hoped his school would suffer no dis- 
credit from the fault of an individuals He should 
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now, though the yoang lady had remonstrated 
against being brought forward under such circum* 
atances, insist on the composition being read, which 
had been pronounced next best to Miss Wilson's ; 
and which, he could assure the audience, was, un- 
questionably, origiMl.'^ 

The curtain was once more withdrawn, and dis* 
covered Jane seated on the throne, looking like 
the '^jneek usurper,'' reluctant to receive the 
honour that was forced upon her. She presented 
a striking contrast to the deposed sovereign. She 
was dressed in a plain black silk frock, and a neatly 
plaited muslin Vandyke ; her rich light brown hair 
was parted on her forehead, and put up behind in 
a handsome comb, around which one of her young 
friends had twisted an '^ od'rous chaplet of sweet 
summer buds." She advanced with so embar- 
rassed an air, that even Mary Hull thought her 
triumph cost more than it was worth. As she un- 
rolled the scroll' she held in her hand, she ventur- 
ed once to raise her eyes ; she saw but one iace 
among all the multitude — the approving, encou- 
raging sinile of her kind patron met her timid 
glance, and emboldened her to proceed, which 
she did, in a low and faltering voice, that certainly 
lent no grace, but the grace of modesty, . to the 
composition. The subject was gratitude, and the 
remarks, made on the virtue, were such as could 
only come from one .whose heart was warmed by 
its glow. Mr. Lloyd felt the delicate praise. Mrs. 
Wilson affected to appropriate it to herself. She 
whispered to her next neighbour, ^' It b easy to 
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write about gratitude j but I am sure her conduct 
is evil and ^nthankful enough.'' 

As Jane returned to her seat* her face brighten* 
ed with the relief of having got through. Edward 
Erskine exclaimed to the young ma» next him, 
** By Jove, it is the most elegant composition I 
^ver heard from a girl. Jane Elton has certainly 
grown very handsome." 

" Yes," replied his friend ; " I always thought 
her pretty, but you prefer her cousin.'' 

"I did prefer her cousin," answered Erskine; 
'* but I never noticed Jane much before ; she is 
but a child, and she has always looked so pale and 
BO sad since the change in her family. You know 
I have no fancy for solemn looks. Elvira is cer- 
tainly handsome — ^very handsome ; she is a cheat- 
ing Uttle devil; but, for all that, she is gay, and 
apirited, and amusing. It is enough to make any 
body deceitful to live with such a stern, churlish 
woman, as Mrs. Wilson. The girl has infinite in- 
genuity in cheating her mother, and her pretty 
face covers a multitude of faults." 

" So I should think," replied his friend, " from 
the character you have given her. You will hard- 
ly applaud the deceits that have led to the disgrace 
of this paorning." 

" Oh, no !" answered Erskine ; " but I am sorry 
for her mortification." 

The exhibition proceeded ; but as our heroine 
had no further concern with it, neither have we ; 
except to say, that it was equally honourable to 
the preceptor and pupils. The paraphernalia of 
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the king was exceedingly admired, and some were 
heard to observe, (very pertinently,) that they 
did not believe Solomon, in all his glory, was ar- 
rayed like him. 

Janets situation, at her aunt's, was rendered 
more painful than ever, from the events of the 
school and the exhibition. Mrs. Wilson treated her 
. with every species of vexatious unkindness* In 
' vain Jane tried, by her usefulness to her aunt, to 
win her favour, and by the most patient obedience 
to her unreasonable commands, by silent uncom- 
plaining submission, to sooth her into kindness. 
. It was all in vain ; her aunt was more oppressive 
than ever ; Martha more rude, and Elvira more 
tormenting. It was not hearing her called " the 
just," that provoked their hatred ; but it was the 
keen and most disagreeable feeling of self-reproach 
that stung them, when the light of her goodness 
fell upon their evil deeds; it was the "daily 
beauty of her life that made them ugly." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Poise the cause in justice^s equal scales. 
Whose beam stands -sure. 

2 HSNRY VI. 



Jane hoped for some favourable change in^her 
condition, or some slight alleviation of it, from the 
visit of David Wikon, who had just arrived from 
college, to pass a six-weeks vacation with his fa- 
mily* At first, he seemed to admire his cousin ; 
and partly to gratify a passing fancy, and partly 
from opposition to his mother and sisters, he treat- 
ed her with particular attention. Jane was grate- 
ful, and returned bis kindness with frankness and 
afiection* But she was soon obliged, by the jfree- 
dom of his manners to treat, him with reserve. 
His pride was wounded, and he joined the family 
league against her« He was a headstrong youth 
of seventeen ; his passions had been curbed by 
the authority of his mother, but never tamed ; and 
now that he was beyond her reach, he was con- 
tinually falling into some excess ; almost always in 
disgrace at college, and never in favour* 

Mr* Lloyd was made acquainted with all the 
embarrassments in Janets condition, by Mary 

I 
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Hull. He would have rejoiced to have oflered 
Jane a home, but he had no right to interfere ; be 
was a stranger, and he well knew, that Mrs, Wil- 
son would not consent to any arrangement that 
would deprive her of Jane's ill-requited services, 
— such services as money could not purchase. 

It was, too, about this period, ihat Mr.Lloyd went,, 
for the first time, to visit Philadelphia. Jane had 
passed a day of unusual exertion, and just at the 
close of it she obtained her aunt's reluctant leave 
to pay a visit to Mary Hull. It was a, soft sum- 
mer evening ; the valley reposed in deep shadow ; 
the sun was sinking behind the western mountains, 
tinging the light clouds with a smiling farewell ray, 
and his last beams lingering on the summits of the 
eastern mountain, as if " parting were sweet sor- 
row." Jane's spirits rose elastic, as she breathed 
the open air ; she felt like one who has just issued 
from a close, pent-up, sick room, and inspires the 
fresh pure breath of morning; she was gayly trip- 
ping along, sending an involuntary response to the 
last notes of ihe birds that were loitering on ^' bush 
and brake," when Edward Erskine joined her ; 
she had often seen him at her aunt's, but, regard- 
ing him as the companion of her cousins, she had 
scarcely noticed him, or had been noticed by him. 
He joined her, saying, " It is almost too late to be 
abroad without a companion." 

" I am used," replied Jane, " to be without a 
companion, and I do not need one." 

*' But, I hope you do not object to one ? It 
^Tould be one of the miseries of human life, to see 
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such a girl as Jane Elton walking alone, and not 
be permitted to join her." 

" Sir?" said Jane, confounded bj Edward's un- 
expected gallantry. 

Abashed by her simplicity, he replied, ".that he 
was going to walk, and should be very happy to 
attend her." 

^ > 

Jane felt kindness, though she knew not how to 
receive gallantry. She thanked him, and they 
walked on together. When Edward parted frqm 
her, he wondered he had never noticed before how 
.very interesting she was, " and what a sweet ex- 
pression she has wheti she smiles ; and, oh !" add- 
ed be, with a rapture quite excusable in a young 
man of twenty, " her eye is in itself a soul." 

" Jane," said Mary Hull to her, as she entered 
her room, " you look as bright as a May morning, 
and I have th^t to tell you, that will make you yet 
brighter. Mr. Evertson has been here, inquiring 
for Mr. Lloyd. I had my surmises, that it was 
something about you, and though Mr. Lloyd was 
gone, I was determined to find out ; and so I made 
bold to break the ice, and say something about the 
exhibition, and how mueh Mr. Lloyd was pleased 
with the school, &:c. Sic. — and then be said, he was 
quite disappointed to find Mr. Lloyd gone ; he 
wanted to consult him about a matter of great im- 
portance to himself arid to you. Mr. Lloyd was 
so kind, he said, and had shown such an interest in 
the school, that he did not like to take any im- 
portant step without consulting him ; and then he 
spoke very handsomely of those elegant globes that 
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Mr. Llojd presented to the school* He said, his 
subscription was so much enlarged, that he roust 
engage an assistant ; but, as be wished to purchase 
some maps, he must get one who could furnish, at 
least, one hundred dollars. His sick wife and 
large family^ he said, consumed nearly all his pro* 
fits ; and last, and best of all, Jane, he said, that 
you was the person he should prefer of all others 
for an assistant*'' 

"Me !" exclaimed Jane» 

" Yes, my dear child, you. I told him^ you wa» 
not quite fifteen ; but he said, you knew more than 
most young women of twenty, and aloEtost all the 
school loved and respected you J' 

" But, Mary, Mary,'' and the bright flush of 
pleasure died away as she spoke, " where am I to 
get a hundred dollars ?" 

" Mr. Lloyd," answered Mary, " I know would 
fiimish it." 

" No, Mary,*^ replied Jane, after a few roomentfr 
consideration, " I never can consent to that." 

" But why ?" said Mary. " Mr. Lloyd spends 
all his mon&y in doing good.'' 

Jane could not tell why, but she felt that it was^ 
not delicate to incur such an obligation. She 
merely said, " Mr. Lloyd's means are welt em- 
ployed. If any man does, he certainly will, hear 
those blessed words, ' I was hungry and ye fed me» 
naked and ye clothed me, sick and in prison and 
ye visited me.' " 

'^ 1 do not eat the bread of idleness, Mary ; I 
think I earn all my aunt gives me ; and I am. not 
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rery unhappy there.; indeed, I am seldom unhap- 
py. I cannot tell how it is, but I am used to their 
ways. I am always busy, and have not lime to 
dwell on their unkindness ; it passes me Uke the 
tempest from which I am sheltered ; and when I 
feel my temper rising, I remember who \t is that 
has placed me in the fiery furnace, and I feel, Ma- 
ry, strengthened and peaceful as if an angel were 
really walking beside me.^' 

" Surely," ^aid Mary, as if but thinking aloud, 
" The kingdom is come in this dear child^s 
heart." 

Both were silent for a few moments. Jane was 
making a strong mental effort to subdue that long- 
ing after liberty, that lurks in every heart. Ha* 
bitual discipline had rendered it comparatively 
easy for her to restrain her wishes. After a short 
struggle, she said, with a smile, ^' I am sure of one 
thing, my dear, kind Mary, I shalf never lose an 
opportunity of advantage, while I have such a 
watchful sentinel as you are, on the look-out for 
me. Oh ! how much have I to be grateful for ! 
I had no reason to expect such favour ftbm Mr. 
Evertson. Every one, out of my auHltVfamily, is 
kind to me ; I have no right to repine at the trials 
I havfe there ; they are, na doubt, necessary to me. 

J^y, I sometimes feel the rising of a pride in my 
l^rt, that I am sure needs all these lessons of hum- 
ility ; and sometimes I feel, that I might be easi- 
ly tempted to do wrong — to indulge an indolent 
disposition, for which you often reproved me ; but 
T am compelled to exertion, by necessity as well 

I ^ 
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as a sense of duty. It is good for me to bear this 
yoke in my youth^^' 

" No doubt, no doubt, my dear child ; but then 
you know if there is a way of escape opened ta 
you, it would be but a tempting of Providence not 
to avail yourself of it» It is right to endure ne- 
cessary evils with patience, but I know no rale 
that forbids your getting rid of them, if you can.'*^ 
Mary Hull was not a woman to leave any stone 
unturned, when &he had a certain benefit in view 
for her fevourite. " Now, dear Jajie," said she, 
" I have one more plan to propose to you, and 
- though it will cost you some pain, I think you will 
finally see it in the same light that I do, I always 
thought it was not for nothing Providence moved 
the hearts of the creditors to spare you all your 
d«ar mother^s clothes, seeing she had a good ma- 
ny that could not be called necessary ; nor was it 
a blind chance that raised you up such a friend a& 
Mr. Lloyd in a stranger. Now, if you will con- 
sent to it, I will undertake to dispose of the arti- 
cles Mr. Lloyd sent to you, and your mother's 
lace and shawls, and all the little nick-nacks she 
left ; it shall go hard but I will raise a hundred 
dollars." 

" But, Mary," said Jane, wishing, perhaps, to 
conceal from herself even the involuntary reluc- 
tance she felt to the proposal,. '' aunt Wilson will 
never consent to it." 

" The consent that is not asked," replied Mary, 
'^ cannot be refused. It is but speaking to Mr. 
Evertson, and he will keep our counsel, for he is 
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Bot a talking body, and when all is ready, it will 
be time enough, not to ask Mrs. Wilson^s leave^ 
but to tell her your plans ; you owe her nothing, 
my child, unless it be for keeping the furnace hot 
that purifies the gold. I would not make you dis« 
contented with your situation, but I cannot.bear 
to see your mind as well as your body in slavery.'^ 

Mary's long harangue had given Jane a moment 
for reflection, and she now saw the obvious bene- 
fits to result from the adoption* of her judicious 
friend^s plan* The real sorrows that had shaded 
her short life, had taught heir not to waste her 
sensibility on trifles. She doubtless felt it to be 
rery painful to part with any memorials of her 
mother, but the moment she was convinced it was 
right and best she should do so, she consented, 
and cheerfully^ to the arrangement. Mary enter- 
ed immediately upon the execution of her plan. 

Those who have been accustomed to use, and 
to waste, thousands, will smile with contempt at 
the difiicalty of raising a hundred dollars. But 
let those persons be reduced to want so mean a 
sum, and they will cease to laugh at the obstacles 
in the way of getting it. Certain it is, that Mary, 
anxious and assiduous, spent four weeks in indus- 
trious application to those whom she thought most 
likely to be purchasers in the confined market of 
 The necessity of secrecy increased the 

difficulty of the transaction;: but finally, zeal and 
perseverance mastered every obstacle, and Mary, 
with sparkling eyes, and a face that smiled all over 
in spite of its habitual sobriety, put Jane in pos- 
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session of the hundred dollars. *' This is indeed 
manna in the wilderness,^' said Jane, as she re* 
ceived it, *' but, dear Mary, I am not the less 
thankful to you for your exertions^ for me.'' 

" My child, you are right," replied Mary, 
*^ thanks should first ascend to heaven,* and then 
they are very apt to descend in heavenly grace 
upon the feeble instrument. But something seems 
to trouble you." 

" I am troubled," answered Jane, " I fear, 
Mary, this sum cannot all have come from the ar- 
ticles you sold ; you have added some of your 
earnings." 

" No, my clear child ; some, and all of my earn- 
ings, would I gladly give to you, but you know my 
poor blind sister takes all I can earn ; while God 
blesses me with health she shall never want» 
The town has offered to take her off my hands, as 
they call it, but this would be a crying shame to 
me ; and besides," she added, smiling, *^ I can't 
spare her, for it is more pleasant working for her 
than for myself. Thanks to Mr. Lloyd, she is now 
placed in a better situation than (could aflR^rd for 
her. No, Jane, the money is all yoars ; I have 
told Mr. Evertson, and you are to enter the school 
on Monday, and 1 have engaged a place fot ypu 
at Mrs. Hervey's, who will be as kind as a mdther 
to you. Between now and Monday you willhave 
time to acquaint your aunt with the fortune you 

M 

have come to, and to «bed all the tears that are 
necessary on this woful occasion !" 
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Jane had now nothing to do but to conamunicate 
these arrangements ; but so much did she dread 
the tempest she knew the intelligence would pro- 
duce, that she sufiered the day to wear away with- 
out opening her lips on the subject. The next 
day arrived ; the time of emancipation was so 
near, she felt her spirits rise equal to the disagree- 
able task. The family were assembled in the 
* dwelling room ;^ Mrs. Wilson was engaged in 
casting up with her son David some of his college 
accounts, a kind of business that never increased 
her good humour. Martha and Elvira were seat- 
ed at a window, in a warm altercation about the 
piece of work on which they were sewing ; the 
point in controversy seemed to be — to which the 
mother had assigned the task of finishing it. The 
two younger children were sitting on little chairs 
near their mother, learning a long lesson in the 
^ Assembly's Catechism,' and every now and then 
crying out — *^ Please to speak to David, ma'arn^ 
he is pinching me ;" — " David pulled my hair, 
ma'am.'^ The complainants either received no 
notice, or an angry rebuke from the mother. Jane 
was quietly sewing, *and mentally resolving that 
she would speak on the dreaded subject the mo- 
ment her aunt had finished the business at which 
she was engaged. Mrs. Wilson's temper became 
do much ruffled that she could not understand the 
accounts ; so shuffling the papers all together into 
her desk, and turning the key, she said angrily to 
her son, ' her eldest hope,' " you will please to 
bear in mind, sir, that all these extravagant bills 
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are charged to you, and shall come out of your 
portion — not a cent of them will I ever pay." 

This did not^eera to be a very propitious m<>- 
ment for Janets communication, but she dreaded 
it so much, that she felt impatient to have it off 
her mind, and laying down her work, she was fear- 
fully beginning, when she was interrupted by a 
gentle tap at the door. A mean looking woman 
entered, who bore the marks of poverty, and sor- 
row, and sickness. She had a pale, half-starved 
infant in her arms, and two other little ragged 
children with her, that she had very considerately 
left at the outer door. She curtsied very humbly 
to the lady of the house, * hoped no offence,' she 
had a little business with Miss Wilson — she be- 
lieved Miss Wilson had forgotten her, it was no 
wonder — she did not blame her, sickness and trou- 
ble made great changes. Mrs. Wilson either did 
not, or affected not to recognise her» She was 
aware that old acquaintance might create a claim 
upon her charity, and she did not seem' well- 
pleased when Jane, who sat near,, pushed a chair 
; forward for the poor woman, into which she sunk, 
as it appeared from utter inability to stand. 

" Who do you say you are ?" said Mrs. Wilson, 
after embarrassing the woman by an unfeeling 
stare* 

*^ I did not say, ma'am, for I thought, may be, 
when you looked at me so severe, you would 
know me." 

" Let me take your baby, while you rest a little,'* 
said Jane*. 
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^' Oh miss, he is not tit for you to take, he has 
had a dreadful spell with the whooping-cough and 
the measles, and the/ have left him kinder sore 
and rickety ; he has not looked so chirk as he 
does to-day since we left Buffalo." Jane per- 
sisted in her kind offer^ and the woman turned 
again to Mrs. Wilson — " Can't you call to mind, 
ma'am, Polly Harris, ♦hat lived five years at your 
brother Squire Elton's ?" 

" Yes, yes, I recollect you now ; but you mar- 
ried and went away ; and people should get their 
victuals where they do their work." 

"I did not come to beg," replied the woman. 

" That may be," said Mrs. Wilson, " but it k 
a very poor calculation for the people that move 
into- the new countries to come back upon us as 
soon as they meet with any trouble* I wonder 
our Select Men don't take it in hand*" 

" Ah, ma'am !" said the woman, " I guess you 
was never among strangers ; never knew what it 
was to long to see your own people. Oh it is % 
heart sickness, that seems to wear away life !" 

" Whether I was, or was not, I don't know what 
that signifies to you ; I should be glad to know 
what your business is with me, if you have any, 
which I very much doubt." 

^' I am afraid, ma'am, you will not see fit to 
make it your business," said the poor woman, and 
she sighed deeply, and hesitated, as if she was dis- 
couraged from proceeding, but the piteous con- 
dition of her children stimulated her courage. 

Well, ma'am, to begin with the beginning of my 
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troubles, as I was sajing, I lived five years with 
your brother." 

" Troubles !" exclaimed Mrs. Wilson, " you 
had an easy life enough of it there ; you was al- 
ways as plump as a partridge, and your cheeks as 
red as a rose i" 

^^ I had nothing to complain of but that I could 
never get my pay when I wanted it. There never 
was a nicer woman than Miss Elton. I believe 
she saved my life once when I had the typus 
fever ; but then every body knew she never had 
the use of much money ; she never seemed to care 
any thing about it-— when she had any I could al« 
ways get it ; I hope no ofience, but every body 
knows the Squire was always a scheming, and sel- 
dom had the money ready to pay his just debta«— 
I am afraid the child tires you, miss ;" she conti- 
nued, turning to Jane who had walked to the win- 
dow to hide the emotion the woman^s remarks pro- 
duced. 

" No," replied Jane, " I had rather keep him ;'* 
and the woman proceeded— 

^^ It lacked but six weeks of the five years I 
had lived at the Squire's, when I was married to 
Rufus Winthrop. When Rufus came to a settle- 
ment with the Squire, there was a hundred dollars 
owing to me. We were expecting to move off to 
a great distance, bej'ond the Genessee, and Rufus 
pressed very hard for (he payment ; the Squire put 
him off from time to time ; Rufus was a peaceable 
man, and did not want to go to law, and so the 
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upshot of it was, that the Sqaire persuaded him to 
take his note— - 

" That's a very likely story," said Mrs. Wilson 
impatiently interrupting the narrative*— '^ I don't 
believe one word of it." 

« Well, ma'am," replied Mrs. Winthrop, ** I 
have that must convince you ;^' and she took from 
an old pocket book a small piece of paper^ and 
handed it to Mrs. Wilson — '^ there is the identical 
note, Bia^am, you can satisfy yourself." 

Jane cast her eye on the slip of paper in her 
aunt's hand ; it was but too plainly written in her 
father^s large and singular character. Mrs. Wil- 
son coldly returned it, saying^, in a moderated tone, 
^ It is as good to you now as a piece of white 
paper.^ 

^ Then I have nothing in this world,^' said the 
poor woman, bursting into tears, ^^ but my poor> 
sick, destitute children." 

" How came you in such a destitute condition ?'' 
inquired Mrs. Wikon, who, now that «he saw the 
woman had no direct claim on her, was willing to 
hear her story. 

" Oh," answered the poor creature, it seemed 
as if every thing went cross-grained .with us. 
There was never a couple went into the new 
countries with fairer prospects ; Rufus had tugged 
every way to save enough to buy him a small farm. 
Whea we got to Buffalo, we struck down south, 
and settled just on the edge of Lake Erie. We 
had a yoke of oxen, but one of them was pretty 
much beat out on the road, and died the very day 

K 
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after we got to our journey's end ; there was a 
distemper among the cattle the next winter, and 
we lost the other ox and our cow. In the spring, 
Rufus took the long ague^ working out in the 
swampy ground in wet weather^ and that held him 
fifteen months ; but he had made some clearings, 
and we worried through ; and for three years we 
seemed to be getting along ahead a little. Then 
we both took the lake fever ; we had neither doc- 
tor nor nurse ; our nighest neighbours were two 
miles off; they were more fore-handed than we, 
and despot kind, but it was not much they could 
do, for they had a large sick family of their own. 
The fever threw my poor husband into a slow con- 
sumption, and he died, ma'am, the 20th of last 
January, and that poor baby was bom the next 
week after he died. It seemed as if nothing could 
kill me, though I have a weakness in my bones 
'casioned by the fever, and distress of mind, that 
I expect to carry to my grave with me. Some- 
times my children and I would almost starve to 
death, l>ut Providence always sent some relief. 
Once there was a missionary put up with us ; he 
looked like a poor body, but he left me two dol- 
lars ; and once a Roman Catholic priest, that was 
passing over into Canada, gave me a gold piece, 
and that I saved, till I started on my journey. 
While my husband was sick, be had great consarn 
upon his mind about Squire Elton's note ; we had 
heard rumours like that he had broke ; but Rufns 
nor I could not believe but what there would be 
enough to pay the note, out of all his grandeur^ 
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and so Rufus left it in strict charge with me to 
come back ad soon as I could after the spring 
opened. And so, ma'am, as soon as the roads 
were a little settled, I pulled up stakes and came 
off. My good christian neighbours helped me up 
to Buffalo. I have been nine weeks getting from 
there, though I was favoured with a great many 
rides" — 

Here Mrs. Wilson interrupted the unfortunate 
narrator, saying, — '^*I cannot see what occasion 
there was for jou to be nine weeks on the road ; 
I have known persons to go from Boston to the 
Falls, and back again, in three weeks.'' 

*^ Ah, ma'am !" replied the woman, there is a 
sight of difference between a gentleman riding 
through the country for pleasures with plenty of 
money in his pocket, and a poor sickly creature, 
begging a ride now and then of a few miles, and 
then walking for miles with four little children, and 
one a baby." 

" Four ! your story grows — I thought you had 

but three." 

" I have but three, ma'am ; I buried my only 
girlj the twin to the second boy, at Batavy. She 
never was hearty, and the travelling quite overdid 
her." The afflicted woman wiped away the fast 
gathering tears with a corner of her apron, and 
went on. " At Batavy I believe I should have 
gived out, but there was a tender-hearted gentle- 
man from the eastward, going on to see the Falls, 
and he paid for my passage, and all my children's, 
in a return stage, quite to Genevy. This was a 
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great lift to my spirits^ and easement t<>,tlie child* 
ren^s feet ; aad so after thai, we came on pretty 
wellj, and met with a great deal of kindness ; but, 
oh ! ma^am, 'tis a wearisome journey.'' 

'' And here you are,^" said Mrs. Wilson ; '' and I 
suppose the town must take care of you." 

" I did not mean to be a burden to the town," 
veplied the woman. ^^ If it pleased the Lord to 
restore my health, and if I could have got the hun- 
dred dollars, I would not have been a burden to 
any body. I calculated to hire me a little place, 
bought a loom, and turned my hand to weaving^-I 
am a master weaver, ma'am*" 

" I am sorry for you, good woman," said Mrs. 
Wilson ; " here," said she, after rummaging her 
pocket and taking out a reluctant ninepence f 
" here is ai ' widow's mite' for you. I can't give 
you the least encouragement about my brother's 
deht» He left nothing hut a destitute cluld that 
I have had to support ever since his death." 

^' Is that little Jane," exclain>ed the woman, for 
the first time recalling to mind the features of our 
heroine. " Well,?' added she, surveying her deli- 
cate person with a mingled expression of archness 
and simplicity, '^ I think it can't have cost you 
much to support her, ma'am. I wonder I did not 
know you," she continued, *' when you took my 
baby so kindly. It was just like you. I used to set 
a great store by you. But you have grown so tall, 
and so handsome ; as to the matter of that, you 
was always just like a Lon'on doUJ' 
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Jane replaced the child in the mother's lap, and 
said to -Mrs* Winthrop, '' I recollect you perfectly, 
Polly, You were very good to me.*' 

" I could not help it, for you was always as plea- 
sant as a little lamb, and as chipper as a bird ; but,'^ 
said she, obserring th^ too evident traces of tears 
on Jane's cheeks, ** I am sorry if I have touched 
your feelings about the money. I never mistrust- 
ed that it was you.'' 

'* Do not be uneasy on that account," replied 
Jane.^ '' I am glad 1 have beard youp story, 
Polly." 

She had listened to the unfortunate woman's 
history with the keenest anguish. There is no 
feeling so near of kin to remorse- as that which a 
virtuous child sufiers from the knowledge of a pa- 
rent's vices. The injustice of her father appear- 
ed to Jane to have cither caused or aggravated 
every evil the poor woman had suffered. Each 
particular was sharper than a serpent's tooth to 
our unhappy orphan. She had not that convenient 
moral sense, quick to discern and lament the faults 
of others, but very dull in the perception of our 
own duties. It was the work of an instant with 

• 

her to resolve to appropriate her newly acquired 
treasure to the reparation of her father's injustice ; 
and with the hasty generosity of youth, she left the 
room to execute her purpose. But, when she 
took the pocket-book from its hiding-place, and 
saw again that which she had looked upon with so 
much joy, as the price of liberty and the means of 
independence, her heart misgave her ; she felt 
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like a prisoner, the doors of whose prison-boose 
have been thrown open to him, who sees the in- 
viting world without, and who is called upon, in 
the spirit of martyrdom, to close tbedoor^ and bar 
himself lrof» light and hope* Those who have 
felt the difficulty of saeri&cing natural and virtu- 
ous wishes to strict justice, will pardon our heroine* 
a few momenta^ deliberation. She thought that, 
as the money had been chiefly the avails of the 
articles given her by Mr, Lloyd, it could not be 
consideredas derived from her father. She thought 
how much Marv Hull had exerted herself, and 
how disappointed she would be ; the engagement 
with. Mr. Evertson occu>rred to her, and she was 
not certain it would be quite right to break it ; 
and, last of all, she thought, that if her present 
plans succeeded, it could not be very long before 
she might earn enough to> cancel the debt. Jane 
had not beea used to parleying with her duties, or 
stilling the voice pf conscience ; and in a moment' 
the recollection of her father's dishonesty, and the 
poor woman's perishing condition, swept away 
every selfish consideration. '^ Oh, Lord I'^^she ex- 
claimed, "^ if I have not compassion on my fellow- 
servant, how can I hope for thy pity*** 

We would recommend to all persons, placed in 
similar circumstances, to all whafind almost as 
many arguments for the wrong as for the right, ta 
bring to their aid the certain light of Scripture, 
and we think they will be altogether persuaded 
to belike our heroine, not ^saving her bonds.^ 
Sure we are, that she was never more to be envi- 
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ed tbdn when, at the sounfd of the closing of the 
parlour door, she dew down stairs, joined Mrs» 
Winthrop just as she was saying, half sobbing, to 
her children, ^* Come, boys — I am poorer than 
when I came, for my hope is all gone ;^* and walk- 
ing a htUe distance, till a sharp angle in the road 
concealed them from the house, she said, *' Poily^ 
here is a hundred dollars. I know the debt my 
father owed you amounts to a good deal more now, 
but this is all I have, take it. It is not probable 
that I shall ever be able to pay the rest, but I shall 
oever forget that I owe it.*' 

Mrs. Winthrop was for a nr^ment dumb with 
surprise ; then barsting into tears of gratitude and 
joy, she would have overwhelmed Jane with 
thanks, but she stopped her, saying, ** No, Polly, 
I have only done what was right. I have two fa* 
vours to beg of you— say nothing to any body in 
the world, of your having received this money 
from me ; and," added she, faltering, " do not, 
again, tell the story of the — " injustice, she 
would have said, but the word choked her. *' I 
mean, do not say, to any one, that my parents did 
not pay you." 

" Oh ! miss Jane," replied the grateful creature, 
•*^Pll mind every thing you tell me, just as much 
as if it was spoken to me right out of Heaven." 

And we have reason to believe, she was quite as 
faithful to her promise as could have been expect* 
ed ; for she was never known to make any com- 
munication on the stibject, exce[)tthat, when some 
ef her rustic neighbours expressed their surprise 
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at the sudden and inexplicable change in her cir- 
cumstances, she would say, " She came by it ho- 
nestly, and by the honesty of some people too, who 
she guessed, though they did it secretly, would be 
rewarded openly.^^ And when she heard Jane 
Elton's name mentioned, she would roll up her 
eyes and say, " That if every body knew as much 
as she did, they would think that girl was an anget 
upon earth." These oracular hints were, per- 
haps, not quite so much heeded as Polly expected; 
at any rate, she was never tempted to disclose the 
grounds of her opinion. 

Jane had a difficult task in reconciling her friend 
Mary to her disappointment* While she felt a 
secret delight in the tried rectitude of her favour- 
ite, she could not deny herself the indulgence of 
a little repining — '^ If you had but waited, J^e, 
till Mr. Lloyd came home, he would have ad- 
vanced the money with all his heart.'' 

" Yes, but Mary, yoa roust recollect Mr. Lloyd 
is not to return these siic weeks ; and, in the mean 
time, what was to become of the poor woman and 
her starving children ? No, Mary, we must deal 
justly while we have it in our power. Is it no4 
your great Mr. Wesley who says, ' It is safe to 
defer our pleasure;, but never to delay our 
duties' ?" 

" It seems to me, Jane," replied Mary, " you 
pick fruit from every good tree, no matter whose 
vineyard it grows in. Well, I believe you have 
done right ; but I shall tell the story to Mr. £ vert- 
son and Mrs. Harvey with a heavy hearf .*' 
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" Tell them nothing," said Jane, " but that I 
bad an unexpected call for the money, and beg 
them to mention nothing of the past, for I will not 
unnecessarily provoke aunt WilsonJ' 

*^ Jane,^' said Mary earnestly, ^* you must not 
deny me the satisfaction of telling bow you have 
laid out the money*'^ 

^' No,'' replied Jane, " you cannot hare Biat 
pleasure without telling why I was obliged thus to 
lay it out. — Oh,'' added she with more emotion 
than she had yet shown, *' I have never blamed 
my father that he left me pennyless ; had he lefl 
me the inheritance of a good name, I would not 
have exchanged it for all the world can give !" 

Mary consoled her friend as well as she was 
able, and then reluctantly parted from her, to 
perform her disagreeable duty* Mr. Evertson 
was exceedingly disappointed ; be said be had al- 
ready bad an ojQTer of a very good assistant, who 
could furnish more money than he expected from 
Jane ; be had preferred Jane Elton, for no sum 
could outweigh her qualifications for the station 
he wished her to fill. He was, however, obliged 
to her for so promptly informing him of her deter- 
mination, as he had not yet sent a refusal to the 
person who had solicited the place. 

Mrs. Harvey, not content with deploring, which 
she did sincerely, that she could not have Jane 
for an inmate, wondered what upon earth she 
could have done with a hundred dollars ! and con- 
cluded '* that it would be just like Jane Elton, 
though it would not be like any body else in the 
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world, to pay one of her father^s old debts With 
it." Will not our readers pardon Mary, if Mrs. 
Harvey inferred from the smile of pleasure that 
brightened her face, that she had sagaciously 
guessed the truth. Let that be as it may ; all par- 
ties promised, and what is much more extraordi- 
nary, preserved secrecy ; and all that was left of 
Jane's hopes and plans was the consciousness of 
having acted right — from right motives. Could 
any one have seen the peacefulness of her heart, 
he would have pronounced that consciousness a 
treasure that has no equivalent. 

Thus our heroine, placed in circumstances which 
would have made some desperate, and most dis- 
contented ; by ^ keeping her heart with all dili- 
gence,' proved that ' out of it are the issues of 
life ;' she was first resigned, and then happy. She 
was on an eminence of virtue, to which the conflicts 
and irritations of her aunt's family did not reacb«. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



It may be said of him^ that Cupid hath clapM him o^ the 
shoulder, but I warrant him heart-whole. 

- As YOV LIKE IT. 



More than twa years glided away without the 
occurrence of any incident in the life of our he- , 
roine that would be deemed worthy of record, by 
any persons less interested in her history than 
Mary Hull, or the writer of her simple annals. 
The reader shall therefore be allowed to pass over 
this interval, with merely a remark, that Jane had 
improved in mortal and immortal graces ; that the 
developement of her character seemed to interest 
and delight Mr. Lloyd almost as much as the pro- 
gress of his own child, and that her uniform pa- 
tience had acquired for her some influence over 
the bad passions of her aunt, whose rough points 
seemed to be a little worn by the continual drop- 
ping of Jane's virtues. 

In this interval, Martha Wilson had made a stol- 
en match with a tavern-keeper from a neighbour- 
ing village, and had removed from her mother^s 
house, to display her character on a new stage, 
and in a worse light. 
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Elvira, at eighteen, was much the same as at 
sixteen, except, that the gayetj of her spirits was 
somewhat checked by the apprehension (that 
seemed to have grown of late) that Edward Er- 
skine^s affections, which had been vacillating for 
some time between her and her cousin, would 
finally preponderate in Jane's favour. It may 
appear singular, that the same person should ad- 
mire both the cousins'; but it must be remember- 
ed, that Edward Erskine was not (as our readers 
are) admitted behind the scenes ; and it must be 
confessed, that he had not so nice a moral sense, 
as we hope they possess* He neither estimated 
the purity of Jane's character, as it deserved to be 
estimated, nor felt for the faults of Elvira the dis- 
like they merited* Edward Erskine belonged to 

one of the best families in the county of . 

His parents had lost several children in their in- 
fency, and this boy alone remained to them — ^to 
become the sole object of their cares and fondness. 
He was naturally what is called * good-hearted,' 
which we believe means kind and generous. Flat- 
tery, and unlimited indulgence made him vair\j 
selfisli, and indolent. These qualities were, how- 
ever, sonriewhat modified, by a frank and easy 
temper, and sheltered by an uncommonly hand- 
some exterior. Some of his college companions 
thought him a genius, for, though he was seldom 
caught in the act of studying, he passed through 
college without disgrace ; this (for he certainly 
was neither a genius nor a necromancer,) might 
be attributed in part to an aptness at learning, and 
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«n excellent memory ; but chiefly to an extraor- 
dinary facility at appropriating to himself the re« 
suits of the labours of others. He lounged through 
the prescribed course of law studies, and entered 
upon his professional career with considerable 
eclat. He had a Hch and powerful voice ; and it 
might be said of him, as of the chosen king of 
Israel — that ' from the shoulders upwards, he was 
taller an4 fairer than any of his brethren/ 
These are qualifications never slighted by the vul- 
gar ; and which are said, but we hope not with 
truth, to be $ure passports to ladies' favour. He p,^ 
bad too, for we would do him ample justice, un- ^ ^ 
common talents, but not such as we think would 
justify the remark often made of him, " that the 
young squire was the smartest man in the county/' 
la short, he belonged to that large class of persons 
who are generous, but not just ; affectionate, but 
not constant; and often kind, though it would 
puzzle a casuist to assign to their motives their just 
proportions of vanity and benevolence. He had 
recently, by the death of his parents, come into 
possession of a handsome estate ; and he was ac- 
counted the first match in the county of • 

Mrs. Wilson could not, be insensible to the ad- 
vantages that she believed might be grasped by 
Elvira, and she determined to relax the strict rule 
of her house, and to join her assiduities to her 

fiughter's arts, in order to secure the prize. She 
as almost as much embarrassed in her manoeuvres 
a9 the famous transporter of the fox, the geesci 
and the corn. If she opened her doors to young 
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Erskine, to display her daughter, Janq mast be 
seen too ; and though she was sufficieutly inge- 
]^ious in contriving ways iand means of employ- 
ing Jane, and securing a clear field for Elvir», £r- 
skiue, with the impatience and perversity of a 
spoiled child, set a double value on the pleasure 
that was denied him. 

The affairs of Mrs. Wilson's household were io 
this train, when the following conversation occur- 
red between the cousins : — 

^^ If there is a party made to-morrow, to escort 
the bride, do you expect to join it, Jane ?'' said 
Elvira to her cousin, with an expression of anxie- 
ty that was quite as intelligible as her question* 

^^ I should like to,'' replied Jane. 

^^ Ah, that of course," answered Elvira ; '^ but 
I did not ask what you would like^ but what yoa 

'' You know, Elvira, I am not sure of dl>taining 
your mother's permission." 

" For once in your life, Jane, do. be content io 
speak less like an oracle, and tell me in phtin 
English, whether you expect to go, if you can ob- 
tain mother's permission." 

"In plain English then, Elvira, yc^," replied 
Jane, smiling. 

" You seem very sure of an invitation," answer- 
ed Elvira, pettishly. Jane's deep blush revealed 
the truth to her suspicious cousin, which she did 
not wish to confess or evade ; and Elvira continu- 
ed, " I was sure I overheard Edward say some- 
thing to you, about the ride last night, when yoa 
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parted on- the steps." She paused, and then add* 
ed, her eyes flashing fire, '' Jane, Edward Ers* 
kine preferred me once, and in spite of your arts, 
he shair prefer me again. Remember, miss, the 
fate of lady Euphrasia/' 

Jane replied, good naturedly, " I do remember 
her ; but if her proud and artful character suits 
me, the poverty and helplessness of my condition 
bears a striking resemblance to the forlorn Aman- 
da^s. I trust, however, that my fate will resemble 
neither of your heroines, for you cannot expect me, 
on account of the honour of being your rival, to be 
dashed from a precipice, io point the moral of 
your story ; and I am very certain of not marrying 
a lord," 

'^ Yes, for there is no lord in this vulgar coun- . 
try to marry ; but, with all your pretence of mo- 
desty, you aspire to the highest station within your 
reach." 

Jane made no reply, and Elvira poured out her 
spleen in invectives, which neitjier abated her own 
ill humour, nor disturbed her cousin's equanimity. 
She was determined to compass her purposes, and 
in order to do so, she imparted her conjectures to 
her mother, who had become as faithful, as she 
was a powerful auxiliary. 

In the evening they were all assembled in the 
parlour. Edward Erskine entered, and his en- 
trance produced a visible sensation in every 
member of the little circle. Mrs. Wilson drop- 
ped half a needle full of stitches on her knit- 
ting work, and gave it to Jane to take them 
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up* Jane seemed to find the task very difficult ; 
for a little girl, who sat by the workiog stand, ob- 
served, '^Miss Jane, ],cduld take up the stitches 
better than you do ; you miss them half.'^ 

"Give me my spectacles — I'll do k myself,'' 
said Mrs. .Wilson. " Some people are very easily 
discomposed." 

It was a warm evening in the latter part of Sep- 
tember ; the window was open ; Jane retreated 
to it, and busied herself in pulling the leaves off a 
rose-bush. Erskine brought matters to a crisis by 
saying, " I called, Mrs. Wilson, to ask of you the 
favour of Miss Elton's company to-morrow on the 
bridal escort." 

" I am sorry,'' replied Mrs. Wilson, " that any 
young woman's manners, who is brought up in my 
house, should authorize a gentleman to believe she 
will, of course, ride with him if asked.'^ 

" I beg your pardon, madam," replied Edward 
(for be, at least, had no fear of the redoubtable 
Mrs. Wilson,) " I have been so happy as to obtain 
Miss Elton's consent, subject to yours." 

" Is it possible !" answered Mrs. Wilson, sneer^ 
ingly — " quite an unlooked-for deference from 
Miss Elton ; not unnecessary however, for she 
probably recollected, that to-morrow is lecture- 
day ; and, indifferent as she is to the privilege of 
going to meeting, she knows that no pleasures ever 
prevent my going." 

" No, madam," replied Erskine, " the plea* 
sures of others weigh very light against your 
duties." 
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Before Mrs*. Wilson bad made up ber mind wbe* 
{ber or not to resent the sarcasm, Erskine rose, and 
joining Jane at the window, whispered to ber, 
*^ Rouse your spirit, for heaven's sake ; do not sub* 
mit to such tyranny." 

Jane hftd recovered ber seIf-po8session> and she 
replied, smiling, '^ It is my duty^ to subdue, not 
rouse my spirit.*' 

" Duty /" exclaimed Erskine ; *' leave all that 
ridiculous cant for your aunt : I abhor it. I have 
your promise, and your promise to me is surely 
as binding as your duty to your aunt." 

" That promise was conditional,'' replied Jane, 
"and it is no longer in my power to perform it." 

•* Nor in your inclination, Miss Elton ?" 

Jane was not well pleased that Erskine should 
j^rsevere, at the risk of involving her with her 
aunt; and to avoid his importunity, and her aunt's 
displeasure, she left the room. " The girl wants 
spirit," said Erskine, mentally ; ^' she is tame, ve- 
ry tame. It is quite absurd for a girl of seven- 
teen to talk about duties.'^ 

He was about to take leave, when Mrs. Wilson, 
who knew none of the skilful tactics of accom- 
plished manceuverers, though her clumsy assaults 
were often as irresistible, said, '^ Don't be in such 
haste, Mr. Erskine. Elvira may go with you." 

Edward's first impulse was to decline the offer ; 
but he paused. Elvira was sitting by her mother, 
and she turned upon him a look of appeal and ad- 
miration ; his vanit}', which had been piqued by 
Jaoe, was soothed by this tribute, and he said, 

L2 
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" If Miss Wilson is iacliaed to tbe party, I will call 
for her to-morrow." 

Miss Wilson confessed her ioclioation with 
glow of {rfeasurei that consoled him for his disa; 
pointtnent. 

Elvira made the most of the advantage she I 
gained. Mrs. Wilson bad of late, though the 
fort cost her many a groan, indulged Elvira's | 
sion for dress, in the hope that the glittering of 
bait would attract the prey. In this calcul; 
she was not mistaken ; for, though Erskine a\ 
ed a contempt for the distinctions of dresS; h< 
been too much flattered for his personal cb 
lo permit him to he insensible to them ; and 
he handed Elvira into his gig, Ire noticei! 
pleasure, that she was the best dressed an 
stylish looking girl in the party. His vai 
still further gratiRed, when he overtieard 
vant say to one of his i'cllows, " By Gem  

Jst noble looking pair !" Such i; 
morant sjipclite ofvanity, never satisGiQdl 
quantity, and never nice as to the qui 
food it del 

Elvira liad penetration enough I 
weakest poiolB in (he fortress she t 
;ind so skilfully und successrully < 
arts, on tliis triumphant day, tl 
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tj on their return, she went out to walk, and was 
deliberating whither to direct her steps, when she 
met her friend Mr. Lloyd. ^ Ah, Jane," said he, 
*^ I just came on an errand from my saucy little 
girl : she has succeeded for the first time to*day in 
hitching words together, so as to make quite an in* 
telligible sentence ; and she is so much elated, that 
she has bid me tell thee she cannot go to sleep till 
** dear Jane" has heard her read." 

Jane replied, she *' should be glad to hear her 5" 
but with none of the animation with which she 
usually entered into the pleasures of her little 
friend. Mr. LJoyd was disappointed; but he 
thought she had been suffering some domestic 
vexation^ and they walked on silently* 

After a few moments he said, '^ Quaker as I am^ 
I do not like a silen^t meeting ; — though I should 
be used to it, for, except that I must answer the 
questions of my Rebecca, and am expected by thy 
friend Mary to reply to her praises of Ihee, I have 
not much more occasion for the gift of speech, 
than the brothers of La Trappe.'^ 

" You forget," replied Jane, who felt hersilence 
gently reproached, ^' that besides all the use you 
have for that precious faculty, in persuading the 
stupid and the obstmaie to adopt your benevolent 
plans of reform, you sometimes condescend to eno- 
ploy it in behalf of a very humble young friend." 

" But that young friend must lay aside her hu-^ 
mility so far, as to flatter me with the appearance 
of listening*." 
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Jane was a little disconcerted, and Mr. Lloyd 
did not seem quite free from embarassment ; but 
a& h€ bad roused ber from her abstractedness, he 
began to expatiate on the approach of evening, 
the charms of that hour when the din of toil has 
eeased, and no sound is heard but the sweet sounds 
of twilight breathing the music of nature^s evening- 
hymn ; he turned his eye to tlie heavens, which, 
in their * far blue arch,' disclosed star after star, 
and then the constellations in theii* brightness, 
fle spoke of the power that formed, and the wis- 
dom that directed^ them. Jane was affected by 
his devotion ; it was a promethean toucb that in- 
fused a soul into all nature. She listened with 
delight^ and before they reached the house, hep 
tranquillity wa« quite restored ; and the child and 
lather were both entirely satisfied with the plea- 
sure she manifested in the improvement of her 
little favourite. But her trials were not over: 
after the lesson was past — " Dear Jane," said 
Rebecca, " why did not thee go with the party 
to-day ? I saw them all go past here, and Mr. 
Erskine and Elvira were laughing, and 1 looked 
out sharp for thee ; would not any body take ihee, 
Janer 

Jane did what of all other things she would' 
least have wished to have done — -she burst into^ 
tears. 

The sweet child, whose directness had taken her 
by surprise, crept up into her lap, and putting her 
arms around her neck, said affectionately, '' I am 
sorry for thee, dear Jane; don't cry, father would 
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have asked thee, if he had gone." Poor Jane hid 
her blushes and her tears on the bosom of her 
kind, but unskilful comforter. She felt the neces- 
sity of saying something ; but confessions she could 
not make, and pretences she never made. 

Mr. Lloyd saw and pitied her confusion : he 
rose, and tenderly placing his hand on her head, 
he said, " My dear young friend, thou hast wisely 
and safely guided thy little bark thus far down the 
stream of life ; be still vigilant and prudent, and 
thou wilt glide unharmed through the dangers that 
alarm thee." He then relieved Jane from his 
presence, saying, " I am going to my library, and 
will send Mary to escort thee home." 

Jane could not have borne a plainer statement 
of her case ; and though it was very clear that Mr. 
Lloyd had detected the lurking weakness of her 
heart, she was soothed by his figurative mode of 
insinuating his knowledge and his counsel. Per- 
sons of genuine sensibility possess a certain tact, 
that enables them to touch delicate subjects with- 
out giving pain. This touch differs as much from 
a rude and unfeehng grasp as does the manage- 
ment of a fine instrument in the hands of a skilful 
surgeon, from the mangling and hacking of a vulgar 
operator. 

Mr. Lloyd had heard the village gossip of Ed- 
ward Erskine's divided attentions to the cousins. 
Nothing that concerned Jane was uninteresting to 
him ; and he had watched with eager anxiety the 
character and conduct of Erskine. He had never 
liked the young man ; but he thought that be had 
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probably donehkn injustice, and he had too fair a 
mind to harbour a prejudice. * Perhaps,' he said 
to himself, ^ I have judged him hardly ; I am apt to 
carry my strait-coat habits into every thing ; the 
young man's extravagant way of talking, bis sacri- 
fices to popularity, and his indolence and love of 
pleasure, may all have been exa^erated in my 
eyes by their opposition to the strict, sober ways in 
which I have been bred ; at any rate, I will loo^ 
upon the bright side. Jane Elton, pure, excel* 
lent as she is, cannot love such a man as Edward 
Ei'skiue appears to me to be ; and she is too Qoble, 
I am sure, to regard the advantages which excite 
the cupidity of her vulgar aunt.' 

The result of Mr. Lloyd's investigations was not 
favourable to Erskine. Still his iaults were so spe- 
cious, th>t they were often mistaken for virtues ; and 
virtues he had, though none unsullied. There was 
nothing in Jais character or history, as far as Mr* 
Lloyd could ascertain it, that would give him a 
right to interfere with his advice to Jane ; but still 
lie felt as if she was on the brink of a precipice, 
and he had no right to warn her of her danger. 
Perhaps this was a false delicacy, considering the 
amount of the risk ; but there are few persons 
of principle and refinement who do not shrink 
from meddling with affairs of the heart* Mr. 
Lloyd hoped — ^believed that Jane would not marry 
Edward Erskine ; but he did not allow enough for 
the inexperience of youth, for the liability of a 
young lady of seventeen to fall in love ; for the faith 
that hopes al) things^ and believes all things-*— it 
wishes to believe^ 
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The fall, the winter, and the spring wore away, 
and, as yet, no certain indication appeared of the 
issue of this, to our villagers, momentous affair. 
Kdward certainly preferred Jane, and yet he was 
more at his ease with Elvira. He could not but 
perceive the decided superioritj*'of Jane \ but El- 
vira made him always think n%ore and better of 
himself ; &nd this most agreeable efiect of her 
flatteries and servility reflected a charm on her. 
Jane was never less satisfied with herself than 
during this harassing period of her life. A new 
set of feelings were springing up in her heart, 
over which she felt that she had little control. At 
times, her confidence in Edward was strong ; and 
then, suddenly, a hasty expression, or an unpre- 
pared action, revealed a trait that deformed the 
fair proportions of the hero of her imagination. 
Elvira^s continual projects, and busy rivalry, pro- 
voked, atlastj a spirit of competition ; which was 
certainly natural, though very wrong ; hut, alas! 
our heroine had infirmities. Who is without 
them? 

In the beginning of the month of June, David 
Wilson came from college, involved in debt and in 
disgrace. His youthful follies had ripened into 
vices, and his mother had no patience, no forbear- 
ance for the faults, which she might have traced to 
her own mismanagement, but for which she found 
a source that relieved h^ from responsibility. 
The following was the close of an altercation, 
noisy and bitter, between this- motRer and son : — 
^^ I am ruined, utterly ruined, if you refuse me the 
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money. Elvira told me you received a lai^ge 
sum yesterday ; and 'tis but one hundred dollars 
diat I ask for." 

'^ And 1 wonder you can have the heart to ask," 
replied Mrs. Wilson, sobbing with passion, not 
grief; "you have no feeling; you never bad any 
for my afflictions.^ It is but two months, yester- 
day, since Martha died, and I have no. reason to 
hope for her. She died without repentance." 

"Ha!" replied David, "Elvira told. me, that 
she confessed, to her husband, her abuse of bis 
children, her love of the bottle, (which, by the 
by, every body knew before,) and a parcel of 
stuff that, for our sakes, I think she might have 
kept to herself." 

" Yes, yes, she did die in a terrible uproar of 
mind about some things of that kind ; but she bad 
no feeling of her lost state by natire." 

" Oh, the devil !" grumbled the aopeful son and 
brother ; " if I had nothing to worry my conscience 
but my state by nature, I might get one good night's 
sleep, instead of lying from night till morning like 
a toad under a harrow." 

This comment was either unheard or unheeded 
by the mother, and she went on : " David, your 
extravagance is more than I can bear. I have 
been wonderfully supported under my other trials. 
If my children, though they are my flesh and blood, 
are not elected, the Lord is justified in their des- 
truction, and I am still. I have done my duty, 
and I know not * why tarry His chariot wheels.' " 
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^' It is an easy thing, nia'am,^' said David> inter- 
rupting his mother, " to be reeonciled to everlast- 
ing destruction ; but if yoqr mind is not equally 
resigned to the temporal ruin of a child, you must 
lend me the money." 

^' Lend it ! You have already spent more than 
your portion in riotous living, and I cannot, in con- 
ftcience, giv€ you any thing." 

Mrs» Wilson thus put a sudden conclusion to the 
conversation, and retreated from the field, like a 
skilful general, having exhausted all her ammuni- 
tion. 

As she closed the door, David muttered, "curses 
on her conscience ; it will never let her do what 
she is not inclined to, and always finds a reason to 
back her inclinations. The money I must have : 
if fair means will not obtain it, foul must." 
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CHAFIER IX. 



Thought, and alHiction, pnfsion, Hell itself, 
riim turns to favour, and to prettincss. 

1^HL£T. 



ix was on the evening of the day on which the 
convei'sation We have related, bad occurred be- 
tween young Wilson and his mother, that Jane, 
just as she had parted with Erskine, after an un- 
usually delightful walk, and was entering her aunt's 
door, heard her name pronounced in a low voice. 
She turned, and saw an old man emerging from be- 
hind a projection of the house. He placed his 
fln(;cr on his lips by way of an admonition to si- 
lence, and said softly to Jane, " For the love of 
Heaven, come to my house to-night; you nnay 
i^iwc life ; tell no one, and come after the family 
is in bed." 

'* But, John, I do not know the way to your 
house," rcpHed Jane, amazed at the strange re- 
quest. 

" You shall have a guide, Miss. Don't be afraid ; 
'tis not like you to be afraid, when there is good to 
be done : and I tell vou. vou mnv save life ; and 
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every one that knows me, knows 1 never tell a lie 
for any body.'' 

" Well," said Jane, after a moment's pause, " if 
I go, how shall I find the way ?" 

" That's what I am afraid will frighten you most 
of all ; but it must be so. You know where Lu- 
cy Willett's grave is, on the side of the hill, above 
the river; there you will find crazy Bet waiting 
for you. She is a poor cracked body, but there is 
nobody I would sooner trust in any trouble ; be- 
sides, she is in the secret already, and there is no 
help for it." 

" But," said Jane, " may I not get some one else 
to go with me ?" 

" Not for the wide world. Nothing will harm 
you." 

Jane was about to make some further protesta- 
tion> when a sound from the house alarmed the 
man, and he disappeared as suddenly as he had 
made his entree* 

John was an old man, who had been well known 
to two or three successive generations in the vil- 
lage. He had never had health or strength for 
hard labour, but had gained a subsistence by mak- 
ing baskets, weaving new seats into old chairs, col- 
lecting herbs for spring beer, and digging medici- 
nal roots from the mountains : miscellaneous of- 
fices, which are usually performed by one person, 
where the great principle of a division of labour 
is yet unknown and unnecessary. A disciple of 
Gall might, perhaps, have detected in the confor- 
mation of the old man's head, certain indications 
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of a cotitemplative tarn of mind, and a feeling 
heart ; but, as we are unlearned in that fashiona- 
ble science, we shall simply remark, that there 
was, in the mild cast of his large hut sunken eye, 
and the deep-worn channels of his face, an ex- 
pression that would lead an observer to think he 
bad felt and suffered ; that he possessed the wis- 
dom of reflection, as well as the experience of 
age ; and that he had been accustomed, in nature^s 
silent and solitary places, to commune with the 
Author of Nature. He inhabited a tenement at 
some distance from the village, but within the pre^ 
cincts of the town. When the skill of the do* 
mestic leeches was at fault, in the case of a sick 
cow or a wormy child, he was called to a consul- 
tation, and the efficacy of the simples he had 
administered, had sometimes proved so great, as 
to induce a suspicion of a mysterious charm. Bat 
the superstitious belief in witches and magic has 
vanished with the mists of other times ; and the 
awe of ' John of the Mountain,' as he was called, 
or for brevity's sake, * John Mountain,' never out- 
lived the period of childhood. 

Jane knew John was honest and kind-hearted, 
and particularly well disposed to her, for he had 
occasionally brought her a pretty wild-flower, or a 
basket of berries, and then he would say, ^' Ah, 
Miss Jane, I grow old and forgetful, but the old 
man can't forget the kindness that's been done to 
him in days past ; you was as gay as a laric then. 
My poor old bald head ! it's almost as bare inside 
as out ; but I shall never forget the time — it was a 
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sorrowful year, we had had a hard winter, the 
snows drifted on the mountains, and for six weeks 
I never saw the town, and poor Sarah lying sick 
at home ; and when I did get out, I came straight 
to your mother's, for she had always a pitiful heart, 
and an open and a full hand too, and she stocked 
my alms basket full of provisions* Then you came 
skipping out of the other room, with a flannel 
gown in your hand, and your very eyes laughed 
with pleasure, and when you gave it to me, you 
said, " It is for your wife, and I sewed every 
stitch of it, John *," and then you was not bigger 
than a poppet, arid could not speak plain yeL 
When I got home, and told my old woman, she 
shook her head, and said, you '^ wad not long for 
this world ;" but I laughed at her foolishness, and 
asked her, if the finest saplings did not live to 
make the noblest trees ? Thanks to Him that is 
above, you are alive at this day,, and many a wan- 
derer will yet find shelter in your branches." 

We trust our readers will pardon this digression, 
and accept tlie gratitude of the old man, as a proof 
that all men's good deeds are not ^ written ia 
sand.' 

After John's departure, Jane remained for a 
few moments where he had left her, ruminating 
on his strange request, when her attention was 
called to a noise in her aunt's sleeping apartment, 
and she heard, as she thought, crazy Bet's voice 
raised to its highest pitch* She passed hastily 
through the passage, and on opening her aunt's 
door, she beheld a scene of the greatest confusion^. 

M 2 
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The bed-clothes had been hastily stripped from 
the bed and strewed on the floor, and Bet stood 
at the open window with the b^d in hev right 
hand. She had, by a sudden exertion o^f her 
strength, made an enormous rent in the well-w©vc 
home-made tick, and was now quite leisurely 
shaking out the few feathers that stili adhered to 
it. In her left hand she held a broom, which she 
dexterously brandished, to defend herself from the 
interference of Sukey, the coloured servant girl, 
who stood panic-struek and motionless ; her dread 
of her mistress^ vengeance impelling her forward^ 
and her fear of the moody maniac operating upon 
her locomotive powers, like a gorgon influence* 
Her conflicting fears had not entirely changed her 
ethiopian skin, but they had subtracted her colour 
in stripes, till she looked like Robin Hood's willow 
wand. 

" Why did you not stop her ?" exclaimed Jane, 
hastily passing the girl. 

'' Stop her, missy ? the land's sake ! I could 
as easy stop a flash of lightning! missy must think 
me a 'racMous creature, respecting me to hold 
back such a harricane." 

At Jane's approach Bet dropped the broom, 
and threw the empty bed-tick at poor Sukey, who 
shook it off, not, however, till her woolly pate was 
completely powdered with the lint. '* Now, 
Sukey," screamed Bet with a %ild peal of laugh* 
ter, " look in the glass, and you'll see how white 
you'll be in heaven ; the black stains will all be 
washed out there!" 
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■*• But^ Bet," said Jane, " where are the fea- 
thers?'' 

^* Wbj^^ee ? child,'' she replied, smiliag with the 
roost provoking indifierence, " where are last 
year's mouroers ? where is yesterday's sunshinei 
or the morning's fog ?" 
" " Why did you do this, Bet ?" 

" Do you ask a reason of me ?" she replied, 
witii a tone in which sorrow and anger were equal- 
ly mingled, and then putting her finger to her 
forehead, she added, ^' the light is quite out, there 
is not a glifumering left." 

' Jane felt that the poor woman was not a subject 
for reproach ; and turning away, she said, " Aunt 
will be very angry." 

" Yes," replied Bet, " she will weep and howl, 
but she should thank me for silencing some of the 
witnesses." 

" Witnesses, Bet ?" 

" Yes, child, witnesses ; are not moth-eaten 
garments and corrupted riches witnesses against 
the rich, the hard-hearted, and close-handed ? She 
should not have denied a bed to my aching head 
and weary body. She should not have told me, 
that the bare ground and hard boards were^ s<^ft 
and easy enough for a " rantipole beggar." 

The recollection of the promise she had given 
to John now occurred to Jane, and she was de- 
liberating whethw or not to, speak to Bet about it, 
when Mrs. Wilson, who had been absent on a visit 
to one of her neighbours, came in. In her pas- 
jsage through the kitchen, Sukey had hinted to her 
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her loss, and she hastened on to ascejFtain its ex- 
tent. Inquiries were superfluous ; the empty 
tick was lying where Sukey had left it, and the 
feathers which had swelled it almost to bursting, 
were not. Mrs. Wilson darted forwards to- 
wards Bet, on whom she would have wreaked 
her hasty vengeance, but Bet, aware of her in- 
tention, sprang through the window, quick as 
thought, and so rapid, and as it were, spiritual, 
was her flight, that a minute had scarcely pass- 
ed, when the shrill tones of her voice were 
heard rising in the distance, and they were just 
able to distinguish the familiar words of her fa- 
vourite methodist hymn — 

'^ Sinners stand a trembling^ 
Saints are rejoicing/' 

Mrs. Wilson turned to Jane, and with that dis^ 
position which such persons have when any evil 
befals them, to lay the blame on somebody, she 
would have vented her spite on her, but it was too 
evident that the only part Jane had had in the 
misfortune was an ineffectual effort to avert it, and 
the good lady was deprived of even that allevia- 
tipn of her calamity. This scene, notwithstand- 
ing the pecuniary loss sustained by Mrs. Wilson, 
occasioned Jane a good deal of diversion. Still 
it was not at all calculated to inspire her with 
confidence in the guide, whose wild and fantastic 
humours she knew it to be impossible for any one 
to control. Her resolution was a little shaken ; 
but, after all, she thought, '' It is possible I may 



' 
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tind the honse without her. I knQw-tbe course I 
should take* At anj rate, I should be miserable 
if any evil should come of my neglect of the old 
man's request. There can be do real dangers, 
and I will not imagine any." 

Still, after the family were all hushed in repose^ 
and Jane had stolen from her bed and dressed her- 
self for her secret expedition, she shrunk involuntar 
rily from the task before her* '' I do not like this 
mystery," said she, mentally^ ^^ I wish I had told 
my aunt, and asked David to go with me, or I 
might have told Mary Hull. There could have 
been no harm in that. But it is now too late. 
John said, I might save Ufe, and I will think of 
nothing else." 

She rose from the bed, where she had seated 
herself to ponder, lor the last time, upon the dif- 
ficulties before her, crept softly down stairs, passed 
her aunt's room, and got clear of the house ua- 
molested, except by a slight growl from Brutus, 
the house-dog, whose dreams she had broken, but, 
at her well-known kindly patting, and '^ Lie down 
Brutus, lie down," he quietly resumed his sleep- 
ing posture. Her courage was stimulated by hav- 
ing surmounted one obstacle. The waning moon 
had risen, and shed its mild lustre over the peace'* 
ful scene.. ^' Now," thought Jane, '' that I have 
stirred up my womanish thoughts with a manly 
spirits I wonder what I could have been afraid 
of." 
Anxious to ascertain whether she was to have 
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the doubtful aid of crazy Bet's conduct, or trust 
solely to her own, she pressed onward* To shorten 
her way to Lucy's grave, and to avoid the possi- 
bility of observation, she soon l^ft the public road, 
and walked along under the shadow of a low-brow- 
ed hill, which had formerly been the bank of the 
river, but from which it had receded and left an 
interval of beautiful meadow between the hill and 
its present bed. The deep verdure of the mea- 
dow sparkled with myriads of iirQ -flics, that seem- 
ed, in this hour of their domintoD, to be keeping 
their merry revels by the music of the passing 
stream* The way was, as yet, perfectly familiar 
to Jane. After walking some distance.ia a straight 
line, she crossed the meadow by a direct path to 
a lai^e tree, which had been, in part, uprooted by 
9l freshet J and which now laid across the river, and 
supplied a rude passage to the adventurous, the 
tenacity of some of its roots stHl retaining it firm- 
ly in the bank* Fortunately the stream was un- 
usually low, and when our heroine reached the 
further extremity of the fallen trunk, she sprang 
without difficulty over the few feet of water be- 
tween her and the dry sand. of the shore. 

" That's well done !" exclaimed crazy Bet, in 
a voice that made the welkin ring, and st^^ting 
up from the mound* ^' Strong of heart, and light 
of foot, you are a fit follower for one tliat hates 
the broad and beaten road, and loves the narrow 
straight way and the high rock. Sit down and 
rest you," she continaedj for Jane was out of 
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brealh from ascending the steep bank where crazy 
Bet stood ; " sit down, child ; yoii may sit quiet. 
It is not ti'ne for her to rise yet." 

" Ob, Bet," said Jane, " if you love nie, take 
those greens off your head ; they make you look 
so wild." 

A stouter heart than Jane's would have quailed 
at Bet's appearance. She had taken off her old 

. bonnet ai^d tied it on a branch of the tree that 
shaded ttjie grave, and twisted around her head a 
full leaved vine, by which she had confined bunches 
of wild flowers, that drooped around her pale brow 
and haggard face ; her. long hair was streaming 
over her shoulders ; her little black mantle thrown 
back, leaving her throat and neck bare. The ex- 
citement of the scene, the purpose of the expedi- 
tion, and the moonlight, gave to her large black 
eyes an unusual brightness. 

To Jane's earnest entreaty she replied, " Child, 
you know not what you ask. Take off these greens, 
indeed ! Every leaf of them has had a prayer said 
over it. There is a charm in every one of them. 
There is not an imp of the evil one that dares to 
touch me while I wear them. The toad with his 
glistening eye, springs far froni me ; and the big 
scaly snake, that's coiled and ready to dart, glides 
away from me.'' 

*' But," said Jane, in a tone of more timid ex- 
postulation, " what have I to guard me, Bet ?" 

" You !" and as she spoke she stroked Jane's 
hair back from her pure smooth brow ; " have not 

' you innocence ? and know you not that is ' God's 
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seal in the forehead' to keep you from all harm. 
Foolish girl ! sit dowa — I say, she will not rise 
yet." 

Jane obeyed her command, and rallying her 
spirits, replied, " No, Bet, I am not afraid she wiU 
rise. I believe the dead lie very quiet in their 
graves." 

'' Yes, those may that die in their beds and are 
buried by the tolling of- the bell, and lie with a 
merry company about them in the church yard ; 
but, I tell you, those that row themselves over the 
dark river, never have a quiet night's rest in their 
cold beds." 

" Come," said Jane, impatiently rising, " for 
mercy's sake, let us go." 

" I cannot stir from this spot," replied Bet, ^' till 
the moon gets above that tree ; and so be quiet, 
while I tell you Lucy's story. Why, child, I sit 
here watching by her many a night, till her hour 
comes, and then I always go away, for the dead 
don't love to be seen rising from their beds." 

" Well, Bet, tell me Lucy's story, and then I 
hope you will not keep me any longer here ; and 
you need not tell me much, for, you know, I hav^ 
heard w a thousand times." 

^' Ah ! but you did not see her as I did, when 
Ashley's men went out, and she followed them, and 
begged them on her knees, for the love of God, 
not to fire upon the prisoners ; for the story had 
come, that Shaves men would cover their front 
with the captives ; and you did not see her when 
he was brought to her shot through the heart, and 
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dead as she is now. She did not speak a word — 
she fell upon his neck, and she clasped her arms 
roand him ; they thought to cut them off, it was 
so hard to get them loose ; — and when they took 
her from him, (and the maniac laid her hand on 
Jane's head) she was all gone here. The very 
day they put him under the ^een sod, she drown- 
ed herself in that deep place, under the mourning 
willow, that the boys call Lucy's well. And they 
buried her here, for the squire^ and the deacons 
found it against law and gospel too, to give her 
Christian fauriaL'^ 

Bet told all these circumstances with an expres- 
sion and action that showed she was living the 
«cene over, while her mind dwelt on them. Jane 
was deeply interested 5 and when Bet concluded, 
she said, " Poor Lucy ! I never felt so much for 
lier." 

" That's right, child ; now we will go on — but 
first let that tear-drop that glistens in the moon- 
beam, fall on the grave, it helps to keep the grass 
green — and the dead like to be cried for;" she 
added mournfully. 

They now proceeded ; crazy Bet leading the 
way, with long and hasty strides, in a diagonal 
course still ascending the hill, till she plunged into 
a deep wood, so richly clothed with foliage as to 
•be impervious to the moon-beams, and so choked 
With underbrush) that Jane found it very difficult 
to keep up with her pioneer^ They soon, how- 
ever, emerged into an open space, completely 
surrounded and enclosed by lofty trees. Crazy 

N 
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Bet had not spoken since they began their walk 9 
she now stopped, and turning abruptly to Jane, 
" Do you know," said she, " who are the wor- 
shippers that meet in this temple ? the spirits that 
were * sometime disobedient,' but since He went 
and preached to them, they come out from their 
prison house, and worship in the open air, and 
under the light of the blessed heavens/' 

'^ It is a beautiful spot," said Jane ; '^ I should 
think all obedient spirits would worship in this 
sanctuary of nature." 

'* Say you so ;•— then worship with me." The 
maniac fell on her knees — Jane knelf beside her : 
^he had caught a spark of her companion's enthu- 
siasm. The singularity of her situation, the beau- 
ty of the night, the novelty of the place, on which 
the moon now riding high in the heavens poured 
u flood of silver light, all conspired to give a high 
tone to her feelings. It is not strange she should 
have thought she never heard any thing so sublime 
as the prayer of her crazed conductor — who raised 
her arms and poured out her soul in passages of 
scripture the most stiblime and striking, woven 
together by her own glowing language* She con- 
cluded suddenly, and springing on her feet, said 
to Jane, " Now follow me^: fear not, and falter not ; 
for you know what awaits the fearful and unbe- 
lieving." 

Jane assured her she bad no ftar but that of 
being too late* " You need not think of that : 
(he spirit never flits till I come." 

Tbev now turned into the wood bv a narrow 
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pathway, whose entrance laid under the shadow 
of two young beech trees : crazy Bet paused — 
** See ye these, child,'' said she, pointing to the 
trees, " I knew two, who grew up thus on the 
«ame spot of earth ; — ^so lovingly they grew," and 
she pointed to the interlacing of the branches — 
^' young and beautiful ; buftheaxe was laid to the 
root of one— and the other (and she pressed botli 
her hands on her head, and screamed wildly) 
perished here/' A burst of tears afforded her a 
sadden reHef. 

" Poor broken-hearted creature !" murmured 
Jane* 

*^ No, child ; when she weeps, then the band is 
loosened : for" added she, drawing closer to Jano 
and whispering, ^^ they put an iron band around 
her head, and when she is in darkness, it presses 
till she thinks she is in the place of the Tormentor ; 
by the light of the moon it sits lightly* Ye cannot 
see it ; but it is there-^always there." 

Jane began now to be alarmed at the excite- 
ment of Bet's imagination ; and turning from her 
abruptly, entered the path, which, after they had 
proceeded a few yards, seemed to be leading ihem 
into a wild trackless region* *^ Where are wo 
going Bet ?" she exclaimed. '^ Through a pass, 
child, that none knows but the wild bird and the 
wild woman* Have you never heard of the " caves 
of the mountain ?" 

^' Yes," replied Jane ; ^^ but I had rather not 
go through them to-night. Cannot we go some 
other way?" 
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" Nay, there is no other way ; follow me, and 
fear not.", 

Jane had often heard of the pass called the 
* Mountain-Caves,' and she knew it had only been 
penetrated by a few rash youths of daring and ad- 
venturous spirit. She was appalled at the thought 
of entering it in the dead of night, and with such 
a conductor ; she paused, but she could see n6 
way of escape, and summoning all her resolution 
to her £^id, she fallowed Bet, who took no note of 
her scruples. They now entered a defile, which 
had been made by some tremendous convulsion of 
nature, that had rent the mountain asunder, and 
piled rock on rock in the deep abyss. The 
breadth of the passage, which was walled in bj 
the perpendicular sides of the mountain, was not id 
any place more than twenty feet ; and sometimes so 
narrow, that Jane thought she might have extend- 
ed her arms quite across it. v But she had no leisure 
for critical accuracy ; her wayward guide pressed 
on, heedless of the difficulties of the way. She 
would pass between huge rocks, that had rolled 
so near together, as to leave but a very narrow 
passage between them ; then grasping the tangled 
roots that projected from the side of the mountain, 
and placing her feet in the fissures of the rocks, or 
in the little channels that had been worn by the 
continual dropping from the mountain rills, she 
would glide over swiftly and safely, as if she had 
been on the beaten highway. They were some- 
times compelled, in the depths of the caverns, to 
prostrate themselves and creep through narrow 
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apertures in the rocks^ it was impossible to sur- 
mount ; and Jane felt that she was passing over 
immense masses of ice, the accumulation per- 
haps of a hundred winters. She was ileet and 
agile, and inspired with almost supernatural cou- 
rage ; she, ^ though a woman, naturally born to 
fears,' followed on fearlessly ; till they came to 
an immense rock, whose conical and giant form 
rested on broken masses belo^v, that on every 
side were propping this 'mighty monarch of the 
scene.' 

For the first time, crazy Bet seemed to remem- 
ber she had a companion, and to give a thought to 
her safety. " Jane," said she, " go carefully over 
this lower ledge, there is a narrow foot-hold there ; 
let not your foot slip on the wet leaves, or the soft 
moss. I am in the spirit, and I must mount to 
the summit." 

Jane obeyed her directions, and when, without 
much trouble^ she had attained the further side 
of the rock, she looked back for crazy Bet, and 
saw her standing between heaven and earth on 
the very topmost point of the high rock : she 
leant on the branch of a tree she had broken off 
in her struggle to reach that lofty station. The 
moon had declined a little from the meridian ; her 
oblique rays did not penetrate the depths where 
Jane stood, but fell in their full brightness on the 
face of her votress above. Her head, as we have 
noticed, was fantastically dressed with vines and 
flowers ; her eyes were in a fine ' frenzy, rolling 
from earth to heaven, and heaven to earth -,' she 

N2 
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looked like, the wild genrus of the savage scene, 
and she seemed to breathe its spirit, when,, after 
a moment's silence, she sang, with a powerful and 
thrilling voice, which waked the sleeping echoes 
of the mountain, the follofring stanza : 

« Tell them ' I AM,' Jehovah said 
To Moses, while earth heard in dread, 

And smitten to the heart'; 
At once above, t^eneath, around, 
AU natare, without voice or sound, 

Replied, Oh Lord, Thou artV 

In vain Jane called upon her. In vain she en* 
treated her to descend. She seemed wrapt iff 
some heavenly vision ; aiid she stood mute again 
and motionless, till a bird, that had been scared 
from its nest in a cleft of the rock, bj the wild 
sounds, fluttered over her and lit on the branch 
she still held in her hand. '' Oh !^' exclaimed she,. 
*^ messenger of love, and omen of mercyt I am 
content ;'' and she swiftly descended the sloping 
side of the rock, which she hardly seemed to 
touch. 

" Now," said Jane, soothingly,. ** you are rest- 
ed, let us go on." 

'^ Rested ! yes, my body is rested, but mj spi* 
rit has been the way of the eagle in the air. You 
cannot bear the revelation now, child. Come on^ 
and do your earthly work." 

They walked on for a few yards, when Bet, aud* 
denly turned to the left and ascended the moun«> 
tain, which was there less steep and rugged than 
at any place they had passed* At a short distance 
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before her Jane perceived, glimmering through 
the trees, a faint light. '^ Heaven be praised !" 
said she, ^' that must be John's cottage*'^ 

As they came nearer the dog barked ; amd the 
old man, coming out of the door, signed to Jane 
to sit down §n a log, which answered the purpose 
of a rude door-step ; and then speaking to crazj 
Bet, in a voic^f authoritj, which, to Jane's ut- 
^Jier surprise, sn^|tee.ekl)^ obeyed'— " Take off," 
said he, ^'*you mad foo), those ginglements from 
your head, apd stroke your hair back like a de- 
cent Christian woman ; get into the house, but 
mind you, say not a word to her/' 

Crazy Bet entered the house, and John, turning 
to Jane, said, ^^ You are an angel of goodness for 
coming here to-night^ though I am afraid it will do 
no good ; bu# since you are here, you shall see 
her." 

See her ! See what, John ?" interrupted Jane, 

^' That's what I must tell you. Miss ; but it is a 
piercing story to tell to one that looks like you. 
It's telling the deeds of the pit to the angels above.'' 
He then went on to state, that a few days before he 
had been searching the mountains for some medi- 
cinal roots, when his attention was suddenly ar- 
rested by a low moaning sound, and on going in 
the direction from whence it came, he found a ve- 
ry young looking creature, with a ne'w-born infant, 
wrapped in a shawl^ and lying in her arms. He 
spoke to the mother, but she made no reply, and 
seemed quite unconscious of every things till he 
attempted to take the child from her ; she then 
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grasped it so firmly, that he found it difficult to re- 
move it. He called his wife to his assistance, and 
placed the infant in her arms. Pity for so young 
a sufferer nerved the old man with unwonted 
strength, and enabled him to bear the mother to 
his hut* There he used the simple restoratives his 
skill dictated ; but nothing produced any effect till 
the child, with whom the old woman had taken 
unwearied pains, revived and cried. ^^ The 
sound,'' he said, ^^ seemed to waken life in a dead 
body.'^ The mother extended her arms, as if to 
feel for her child, and they gently laid it in them. 
She felt the touch of its face, and burst into a flood 
of tears, which seemed greatly to relieve her ; for 
after that she took a little nourishment, and fell 
into a sweet sleep, from which she awoke in a 
state to make some explanations to her curious 
preservers. But as the account she gave of her- 
self was, of necessity, interrupted and imperfect^ 
we shall take the liberty to avail ourselves of our 
knowledge of her history, and offer our readers a 
slight sketch of it. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Death lies on her like an untimely frost, 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 

ROM£0 AJTD JVI<I£T« 



The name of the stranger was Mary Oaklej. 
Her parents had gone out adventurers to the West 
Indies, where, at the opening of flattering pros- 
pects, they both died yictims to the fever of the 
climate, which seldom spares a northern constitu- 
tion. Mary, thien in her infancy, had been sent 
borne to her grand-parents, who nursed this only 
relict of their unfortunate children with doating 
fondness* They were in humble life ; and they 
denied themselves every comforti that they might 
gratify every wish, reasonable and unreasonable, 
of their darling child. She, affectionate and ar* 
dent in her nature, grew up impetuous and vola- 
tile. Instead of * rocking the cradle of reposing 
age,' she made the lives of her old parents resem- 
ble a fitful April day, sunshine and cloud, succeed- 
ing each other in rapid alternation. She loved 
the old people tenderly — passionately, when she 
had just received a favour from them ; but, like 
other spoiled children, she never testified that love 
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by deferring her will to theirs, or suflTering their 
wisdom to govern her childish inclinations. She 
grew up 

<* Fair as the form that, wove in fancy^ti loom, 
Floats in light vision round the poet's head/' 

Most unhappily for her, there was a college in 
the town where she lived, and she very early be- 
came the favourite belle of the young collegians, 
whose attentions she received with delight, in spite 
of the remonstrances and entreaties of her guar- 
dians, who were well aware that a young and beau- 
tiful creature could not, with propriety or safety, 
receive the civilities of her superiors in station, 
attracted by her personal charms. 

David Wilson, more artful, more unprincipled 
than any of his companions, addressed her wifli 
the most extravagant flattery, and lavished on her 
costly favours. Giddy and credulous, poor Mary 
was a victim to bis libertinism. He soothed her 
with hopes and promises, till in consequence of 
the fear of detection in another transaction, where 

detection would have been dangerous, he left 

and returned to his mother's, without giving Mary 
the slightest intimation of his departure. 

She took the desperate resolution of following 
him* She felt certain she should not survive her 
confinement, and hoped to secure the protection 
of Wilson for her infant. Her tenderness, we 
believe, more than her pride, induced her to con- 
ceal her miseries from her only true friends. She 
thought any thing would be easier for them to bear 
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than a knowledge of her misconduct ; and for the 
few days she remained under their roof, and while 
she was preparing a disguise for her perilous jour- 
nej9 she affected slight sickness and derangement. 
They were alarmed and anxious, and insisted on 
making a bed for her in their room : this some- 
what embarrassed her proceedings ; but, on the 
night of her escape, she told them, with a deter* 
mined manner, that she could only sleep in her 
own bed, and alone in her own room. They did 
not resist her ; they never had. Mary kissed them 
when she .bade them good-night with unusual ten- 
derness. They went sorrowing to their beds. 
She wrote a few incoherent lines, addressed to 
them, praying for their forgiveness ; expressing 
her gratitude and her love ; and telling them, that 
life before her seemed a long and a dark road, and 
she did not wish to go any further in it, and beg- 
ging them not to search for her, for in one hour 
the waves would roll over her. She placed the 
scroll on her table, crept out of her window, and 
left for ever the protecting roof of her kind old 
parents. 

When they awoke to a knowledge of their loss, 
they were overwhelmed with grief- Their neigh- 
bours flocked about them, to offer their assistance 
and consolation ; and though some of the most 
penetrating among them, suspected the cause of 
the poor girPs desperation, more forbearing and 
kind than persons usually are, in such circum- 
stances, they spared the old people the light of 
their conjectOres. 
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Poor Marj persevered in her fatiguiog and 
miserable journey, which was .rendered much 
longer by her fearfully shunning the public road* 
She obtained a kind shelter at the farmers' houses 
at night, where she always contrived to satisfy 
their curiosity by some plausible account of her- 
self. At the end of a week she. arrived wearied 
and exhausted in the neighbourhood .of Wilson. 
3he watched for him in the. evening near his ipo- 
ther^s bouse^ and succeeded in obtaining an inter- 
view with him. He was enraged that she had 
followed him, and said that it was impossible for 
him to do any thing for her. She told him, she 
asked nothing for. herself ; but she -entreated him 
not to add to his guilt the crime of suffering their 
unhappy offspring to die with neglect. Utterly 
selfish and hard-hearted, the wretch • turned from 
her without one word of kindness : and then re- 
collecting that if she was discovered, he should be 
involved in further troubles, he returned, and gave 
her a direction, which he believed would enable 
her to find John's cottage on the mountain. If 
she gets there, thought he as he left her, w{)ether 
she livea pr dies, she will be far out of the way for 
the present-— and the future must take care of 
itself. 

Mary with a faint heart followed his direction, 
and the next day she was discovered by old John 
in the situation we have mentioned. Perhaps 
there are some who cannot believe that any being 
should be so utterly depraved as David Wilson. 
But let them remember, that be began with a 
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tature more iDcliaed to evil than to good, that his ; 
oftotlier's ixiismanagemeDt had increased every : 
thing that was bad in him, and extinguished every 
ibing that was good — that the continual contradic- 
tions of his mother's professions and life, had led 
him to an entire disbelief of the truths of religion, 
as well as a contempt of its restraints. 

After the old man had finished Mary's story, er 
rather so much of it as he had been able to gather 
from her confessions, Jane asked him '^ Why she 
had been sent for ?" 

" Why Missj" he replied, " after the poor thing 
had come to herself, all her trouble seemed to be 
about her baby, and I did not know what to ad* 
vise her ; my woman and I might have done for it 
for the present, but our «un is almost set, and we 
could do but a little while. I proposed to her to 
go for Wilson, and I was sure the sight of her 
might have softened a heart of flint ; but she 
shivered at the bare mention of it : she said '^ No, 
no ; I cannot see that cruel face upon my death- 
bed.'^ And then I thought of you, and 1 told her 
if there was any body could bring him to a sense 
of right it was you, and that at any rate you might 
think of some comfort for her; for I told her 
every body in the village knew you f6r the wisest 
and discreetest, and gentlest. At first she relucted, 
and then the sight of her baby seemed to persuade 
her, and she bade me go, but she gave me a strict 
charge that no one should come with you ; for she 
said she wished her memory buried with her in 
the grave. When I left her to go to jou, I hoped 

O 
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you might speak some words of comfort to her 
that woulil be better than medicine for her, and 
heal the body as well as the- mind ; but when I 
came back, there was a dreadful change — the poor 
little one had gone into a fit, and she would take 
it froqf] my wife into her arms^ and there it died 
more than an hour ago ; and she sits up in the bed 
holding it yet, and she has not spoken a word, nor 
turned her eyes from it ; her cheeks look as if 
, there was a living fire consuming her. Ob, Miss 
Jane, it is awful to look upon such a fallen star! 
Now you are prepared — come in-^may be the 
sight of you will rouse her." 

Jane followed John into his little habitation. 
The old couple had kindly resigned their only 
bed to the sufferer. She was sitting as John had 
described her, fixed as a statue. Her beautiful 
black glossy curls, which had been so often ad* 
mired and enviedi, were in confusion, and cluster? 
ed in rich masses over her temples and neck. 
A tear that had started from the fountain of feel- 
ing, now sealed for ever, hung on. the dark rich 
eye-lash that fringed her downcast eye. Jane 
wondered that any thing so wretched could look 
so lovely. Crazy Bet was kneeling at the foot of 
the bed, and apparently absorbed in prayer, forher 
eyes were closed, and her lips^moved, though they 
emitted no sound. The old woman sat in the 
corner of the fire-place, smoking a broken pipe, 
to sooth the unusual agitation she felt. 

Jane advanced towards the bed. ^^ Speak to 
})er,'' said John. Jane stooped, and laid heriianc^ 
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gently on Mary'g. She raised her eyes for the 
6rst time, and turned them on Jane with a look of 
earnest inquiry, and then shaking her head, she 
said iTi a low mournful voice — " No, no ; we can- 
not be parted ; you mean to take her to heaven, | 
and you say I am gutity, and must not go. They . 
told me you were coming — ^you need not hide 
your wings — I know you — there is none but an 
Angel would look upon me with such pity.^' \ 

" Oh !'' exclaimed Jane in an agony, " can no- 
thiftg be done for her ? at least let us take away 
this dead child, it is growing cold in her arms.'' 
She attempted to take the child, and Ufery relaxed 
her hold ; but as she did so, she uttered a faint 
scream — became suddenly pale as * monumental 
marble,' — and fell back on the pillow. 

*' Ah, she is gone !" exclaimed John. 

Crazy Bet sprang on her feet, and raised Tier 
hand—** Hush !^' said she, " I heard a voice say- 
ing, * Her sins are forgiven'— she is one * come 
out'of great tribulation.' " 

There were a few moments of as perfect stillness 
as if tiiev had all been made dumb and motionless 
by the stroke of death. Jane was the first to 
break silence — " Did she,'* she inquired of the 
old man, " express any penitenc^ — any hope ?" 

John shook his head. " Them things did not 
seem to lay on her mind ; and I did not think it 
worth while to disturb her about them. Ah, Miss, 
the great thing is how we live, not how we die.'* 

Jane felt the anxiety, so natural, to obtain som«* 
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religious expression, that should indicate prepara« 
lion in the mind of the departed. 

" Surely," said she, " it is never too late to 
repent — ^to beg forgiveness." 

" No, Miss ;'* replied John, who seemed to have 
religious notions of his own — " especially when 
there has been sach a short account as this poor 
child had ; but the work must be all between the 
creature and the Creator, and for my part, I don't 
place much dependance on what people say on a 
death-bed. I have lived a long life, Miss Jane, 
and many a one have I seen, and heard too, when 
sickness aUd distress were heavy upon them, and 
death staring them in the face, and they could not 
sin any more — they would seem to repeat, and 
talk as beautiful as any saint ; but if the Lord took 
his hand from them, and they got well dgain, they 
went right back into the old track. No, Miss 
Jane, it is the life — ^it is the Kfe, we must look tow 
This child," he added, going to the bed, and lay- 
ing his brown and shrivelled hand upon her fair 
young brow, now ^ chill and changeless,' ** this child 
was but sixteen, she told me so. The Lord only 
knows what temptations she has had ; He it is. 
Miss Jane, that has^ put that in our hearts that 
makes us feel sorry for her now; and can you 
think that He is less pitiful than we are ? I think she 
will be beaten with few ftripes ; but,'' he conclud- 
ed solemnly, covering his face with his hands, — 
'' we are poor ignorant creatures ; it is all a mys- 
tery after this world ; we know nothing about it.'^ 
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'* Yes,'* said Jane, " we do know, Johni that 
all will be right.'' 

*^ True," be replied ; '^ and it is that should 
make us lay our fingers on our moutln and be 
sUU." 

Jane had been so much absorbed in the mournful 
scene, that the necessity of her return before the 
breaking of day bad not occurred to her mind, 
and would not, perhaps, if John bad not, after a 
few moments pause, reminded her of it, by saying, 
'^ I am sorry Mis$ Jane, you have had such a walk 
for nothing ; but," added bq, ^^ to the wise nothing 
ia vain, and you are of so teachable a make, that 
you may have learned some good lessons here ; 
you may learn, at least, that there is nothing to be 
much grieved for in this world but guiit ; and some 
people go through a long life without learning 
that. You liad better return now ; I will go 
round the hill with you, and show you the padi 
this crazy creature should have led you. She is 
in on^ of her still fits now ; there is nothing calms 
her down like seeing death ; she will not move 
from here till after the burying.*' 

Jane looked for the last time on the beautiful 
form before her, and with the ingenuous and keen 
feeling of youth, wept aloud. 

^^ It is indeed a sore sight," said John; '^ it 
makes my old eyes run over as they have not for 
many a year. The Lord have mercy on her de- 
stroyer ! Oh, Miss ! it is sad to see tfiis beautiful 
flower' cut down in its prime; but who would 
change her condition for his ? He may go rioting 

02 
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on, but there is that goawiog at his heart's core that 
will not be quieted." 

Jane told the kind old man that she was now 
ready to go^ and thej left the hut together. He 
led her by a narrow foot- path around the base of 
the mountain, till they came to a part of the way 
that was known to Janie. She then parted from 
her conductor, after inquiring of him if he could 
inter the bodies secretly ? He replied, that he 
could without much difficulty ; and he certainly 
should, for he had given his promise to the young 
creature, who seemed to dread nothing so much 
as a discovery which might lead 'to her old pa* 
rents knowing her real fate. 

Anxious to reach home in time to avoid the ne- 
cessity of any disclosures, Jane hastened forward, 
and arrived at her aunt's before the east gave the 
slightest notice of the approach of day. She en- 
tered the house carefully, and turned into the par- 
lour to look for some refreshment in an adjoining 
pantry. A long walk, and a good deal of emotion, 
we believe, in real life, are very apt to make peo- 
ple, even the most refined, hungry and thirsty. 

Jane had entered the parlour, and closed the 
door after her, before she perceived that she was 
not the only person in it ; but she started with 
alarm, which certainly was not confined to herself, 
when she saw standing at Mrs. Wilson^s desk, 
which was placed at one corner of the room, her 
son David, with his mother^s pocket-book in his 
hand, from which he was in the act of subtracting 
n precious roll of bank bills that had been deposit- 
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ed th€fre the day before. Jane paused for a mo- 
ment, and but for a moment, for as the truth fladh-' 
ed on her, she sprang forward^ and Seizing his arm, 
exclaimed, " For heaven's sake, David,^put back 
that money ! Do not load yourself with any more 
sins.'' 

He shook her off, and hastily stuffing the money 
in his pocket, said, that he must have it ; that his 
mother would not give him enough to save him 
from destruction ; that he had told her, ruin was 
hanging over his head ; that she had driven him to 
help himself; and, ^' as to sin,'' he added fiercely, 
^^ I am in too deep already to be frightened by that 
thought." 

It occurred to Jane that he might have been 
driven to this mode of supplying himself, in order 
to relieve the extreme need of Mary Oakley ; and 
she told him, in a hurried manner, th6 events of 
the ni'ght. For a moment he felt the sting of con- 
science, and, perhaps, a touch of human feeling ; 
for, he staggered back into a chair, and covering 
his face with his hands, m!)|ttered, ^^dead! Mary 
dead/ Good God ! Hell has no place bad enough 
for me ;'' and then rousing himself, he said, with 
a deep tone, ^' Jane Elton, I am a ruined, d;(eispe* 
rate man. Tou thought too well of me, when you 
imagined it was for that poor girl I was doing this 
deed. No, no ! her cries did not trouble me ; but 
there are those whose clamours must be hushed by 
money — curse on them !" 

'* But," said Jane, " is there no other way, Da- 
vid ? I will entreat your mother for you." 
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^' You ! yes, and she will heed you, j^^ much as 
the vulture does the whining' of hi^^^^^^ey. I t^ji 
you, I am desperate, Jftne, and car^ootfor the 
consequences.' But," he added, " I will rttttjao. 
risk of discovery," and as he spoke, he drew apisr 
tol from beneath his surtout, and putting the muz- 
zle to his breast, said to Jane, '^ give me your 
solemn promise, that you will never betray me, 
or I will put myself beyond the reach of bumaa 
punishment." ^ * • 

" Oh !" said Jane, " 1 will promise any thing* 
Do not destroy your soul and body both.'' 

" Do you promise then ?" 

" I do, most solemnly." 

^^ Then,^? said he, hastily replacing the pistol^ 
and locking the desk with the false key he had ob-> 
tained ; '' then all is as well as it can be. My 
mother will suspect, but she will not dare to tell 
whom ; and your promise, Jane, makes me se- 
cure." 

Jane saw he was so determined, that any further 
interposition would he useless, and she hurried 
away to her own apartment, where she threw her- 
self upon her bed, sorrowing for the crimes and 
miseries of others. Quite exhausted with the fa- 
tigues of the night, she soon fell Asleep. 

She was too much distressed and terrified, to 
reflect upon the bad effects that might result 
from the exacted promise. She had, doubtless, 
been unnecessarily alarmed by David's threat of 
self-slaughter ; for, confused and desperate as he 
was, he would hardly have proceeded to such an 
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outrage ; and, besides, we have reason to believe 
the pistol was neither primed nor loaded ; but, 
that he had provided himself with it for emei^en- 
cies which might occur in the desperate career in 
which he hid engaged. He had been concerned 
with two ingenious villains in ^hanging the deno- 
mination of bank bills. His accomplices had been 
detected and imprisoned, and they were now ex* 
acting money from him by threatening to disclose 
his agency in the transaction. 

Always careless of involving himself in guilf, 
and goaded on by the fear of the state-prison, he 
resolved, without hesitation, on this robbery, 
which would not only give him the means of pre- 
sent relief, but would supply him with a store for 
future demands, which he had every reason to ex- 
pect from the character of his comrades. 
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. I. . 



CHAPTER XI. 



There is no terror, Caisius, in your threats ; . 
For I am armed so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle windy 
Whieh I respect not. 

JVLIUB CJBSAB. 



Jane, exhausted by the agitations of the nightt 
coDtrarj to her usaal custom, remained in bed 
much longer than the other members of the &mi^ 
Ij, and did not awake from deep and unquiet 
slumbers, till the bell called the household to 
prayers, 

Mrs. Wilson was scrupulous in exacting the at- 
tendance of every member of her family at her 
mornii^ and evening devotions. Wiih this requi* 
sition Jane punctually and cheerfully compile, 
as she did witb all those that did not require a vio« 
lation of principle. But still she had often occa- 
sion secretly to lament, that where there was so 
much of the form of worship, there was so little 
of its spirit and truth ; and she sometimes felt an 
involuntary self reproach, that her body should be 
in the attitude of devotion, while her mind was 
following her aunt through earth, sea, and skies. 
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«r pausing to wonder at the remarkable in adapta- 
tion of her prayers to the condition and wants of 
humanity, in general, and especially to their par- 
ticular modification in her own family. 

Mrs. Wilson was fond of the bold- and highly 
figurative language of the prophets ^ and oftea 
identified herself with the Psalmist, in his exulta- 
tion over his enemies, in his denunciations, and in 
hi&appeals for vengeance* 

We leave to theologians to decide, whether 
these expressions from the king of Israel are meant 
for the enemies of the church, or whether they are to 
be imputed to the dim light which the best enjoyed 
under the Jewish dispensation. At any rate, such 
aicome to us in ^ so questionable a shape,' ought 
not to be employed as the medium of a Christian's' 
pimyer. 

When Jane entered the room, she found her 
aunt had begun her devotions, which were evi- 
dently more confused than usual ; and when she 
sslid (her voice wrought up to its highest pitch) 
^^ Lo I thine enemies, O Lord ! lo, thine enemies 
riiall perish ; all the workers of iniquity shall be 
scattered ; but my horn shalt thou exalt like the 
horn of a unicorn : I shall be anointed with fresh 
oil : mine eye also shall see my desire on my ene- 
mies, and my ears shall hear my desire of the 
wicked that rise up against me;" Jane per- 
ceived, from her unusual emotion, that she 
must allude to something that touched her own 
affairs, and she conjectured that she had already 
discovered the robbery. Her conjectures were 
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strepgthened when she observed, that, during the 
break&st, her aunt seemed very much agitated ; 
but she was at a loss to account for the look she 
darted on her, when one of the children said, 
*^ How your hair looks, Jane ; this is the first time 
I ever saw you come to breakfast without comb* 
ing it." 

Jane replied, that she had over-slept. 

'* You look more,^' said Elvira, *^ as if you had 
been watching aU night, and crying tooj I should 
imagine, from the redness of your eyes — and now 
I think of it," she added, regardless of Jane's em- 
barrassment, ^' I am sure I heard your door shut 
in the night, and you walking about your room." 

Jane was more confused by the expression of 
her aunt^s face, than by her cousin's observations. 
What, thought she, can I have done to provoke 
her ? I certainly have done nothing ; but there is 
never a storm in the family, without my biding 
some of its pitiless pelting. 

After breakfast, the family dispersed, as usual, 
excepting Mrs. Wilson, David, and Jane, who re- 
mained to assist her aunt in removing the break- 
fast apparatus Mrs. Wilson, neither wishing nor 
able any longer to restrain her wrath, went up to 
her desk, and taking hold of a pocket handkerchief 
which appeared to lie on the top of it, but whicht 
as she stretched it out, showed one end caught and 
£sistened in the desk — '' Do you know this hand- 
kerchief, Jane Elton ?" she said in a voice chok- 
ing with passion. 
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" Yes, ma'am," replied Jane, turning pale — 
'' it is mine.'^ She ventured, as she spoke, to look 
at Dayid. His eyes were fixed on a newspaper 
he seemed to be reading ; not a muscle of his face 
amoved, nor was there the slightest trace of emo- 
tion. 

" Yours," said Mrs. Wilson ; " that you could 
not deny, for your name is at full length on it; 
and when did you have it last P^ 

" Last night, ma'am." 

'^ And who has robbed me of five hundred dol- 
lars ? Can you answer to tHat ?" 

Jane made no reply. She saw, that her aunt's 
suspicions rested on her, and she perceived, at 
once, the cruel dilemma in which she had involv- 
ed herself by her promise to David. 
1^, " Answer me that," repeated Mrs. Wilson, vio- 
lently. 

" That I cannot answer you, ma'am.'* 

'' And you mean to deny that you have taken it 
yourself ?" 

" Certainly I do, ma'am," replied Jane, firmly, 
for she bad now recovered her self-possession. 
^' I am perfectly innocent ; and I am sure that, 
whatever appearances there may be against me, 
you cannot believe me guilty — ^you do not.^' 

" And do you think to face me down in this way* 
I have evidence enough to satisfy any court of 
justice. Was not you heard up in the night— 
your guilty face told the story, at breakfast, plain- 
er than words could tell it. David," she con- 
tinued to her son, who had thrown down the paper 

P 
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and walked to the window, where be stood with 
his back to his mother, affecting to whistle to a 
dog without; '* David, I call* you to witness this 
handkerchief, and what has now been said ; and 
remember, she does not deny that she left it 
here," 

One honest feeling had a momentary ascendan- 
cy in David^s bosom ; and he had risen from his seat 
with the determination to disclose the truth, but 
he was checked by the recollection that he should 
have to restore the ij^oney, which he had not yet 
disposed of. He thought, too, that his mother 
knew, in her heart, who had taken the money ; 
that she would not dare to disclose her loss, and 
if she did, it would be time enough for him to inter- 
pose when Jane should be in danger of suffering 
otherwise than in the opinion of his mother, whose 
opinion, he thought, not worth caring for. There- 
fore, when called upon by bis mother, he made 
no reply, but turning round and facing the accuser 
and the accused, he looked as composed as any 
vninterested spectator. 

Mrs. Wilson proceeded, " Restore me my mo- 
ney, or abide the consequences." 

*' The consequences I must abide, and I do not 
fear them, nor shrink from them, for I am innocent, 
and God will protect me." 

At this moment they were interrupted by the 
entrance of Edward Erskine ; and our poor he« 
roine, though the instant before she had felt as- 
sured and tranquil in her panoply divine,, burst 
into tears, and left the room. She could not en- 
dure the thought of degradation in Erskine^s 
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esteem ; and she was very sure that her aunt would 
not lose such an opportunity of robbing her of his 
good opinion. She did not mistake. Mrs. Wilson 
closed the door after Jane ; and seating herself, 
all unused as she was to the melting mood, gave 
way to a passion of tears and sobs, which were, as 
we think, a sincere tribute to the loss she had ex- 
perienced. 

^* For heaven^s sake, tell me what is the matter!" 
^d Erskine to young Wilson ; for his impatience 
for an explanation became irrepressible, not on 
account of the old woman^s emotion, for she might 
Iiave wept till she was like Niobe, all tears, with- 
out provoking an inquiry, but Jane's distress had 
excited his anxiety. 

" The Lord knows,'* replied David ; " there is 
;always a storm in this bouse ;" and h&flung out of 
^he room without vouchsafing a more explicit an- 
swer. 

Erskine turned to Mrs. Wilson z *^ Can you tell 
tne, madam, what has disturbed Miss Elton ?" 

Mrs. Wilson was provoked that he did not ask 
what had disturbed her, and £he determined he 
should not remain another moment without the 
communication, which she had been turning over' 
in her mind to get it in the most efficient form. 

'^ Ohi Mr« Erskine," she said, with a whine that 
has been used by all bypocrite»from Oliver Crom- 
well's time down ^ ^^ oh i my trial is more than I 
can endure. I could bear, they should devour me 
and lay waste my dweUing place ; I could be sup- 
ported under that ; but it is a grief too heavy for 
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me, to reveal to you the sin, and the disgrace, and 
the abomination, of one that I have brought up as 
my own — who has fed upon my children's bread." 

"Madam," interrupted Erskine, "you may 
spare yourself and me any more words. I ask for 
the cause of all this uproar." 

Mrs. Wilson would have replied stngrily to what 
she thought Erskine's impertinence, but, remem- 
bering that it was her business to conciliate not 
ofTen^ him, she, after again almost exhausting his 
patience by protestations of the hardship of being 
obliged to uncover the crimes of her relation, c^ 
the affliction she suffered in doing her duty, &c.&c. 
told him, with every aggravation that emphasis and 
insinuation could lend to them, the particulars of 
her discovery. 

With utiusual self-command he heard her 
through ; and though he was unable to account for 
the suspicious circumstances, he spurned instinc- 
tively the conclusion Mrs. Wilson drew from 
them. 

Her astonishment, that be neither expressed 
horror, nor indignation, nor resentment towards 
the offender^ was not at all abated when be only 
replied by a request to speak alone with Miss 
Elton. 

Mrs. Wilson thought he might intend the ga- 
thering storm shcruld burst on Jane's head ; or, 
perhaps, he would advise her to fly ; at any rate, 
it was not her cue, to lay a straw in bis way at 
present. She even went herself and gave the re- 
*quest to Jane, adding to it a remark, that as she 
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"^ was not verj fond of keeping out of Erskine's 
way, she coald hardly refuse to come when 
asked.^' 

" I have no wish to refuse ;" replied Jane, who, 
ashamed of having betrayed so much emotion, had 
^uite recovered her self-possession, and stood 
calm in conscious integrity. — '^ But hear me, 
ma'am,'' said she to her aunt, who bad turned 
and was leaving the room — " all connexion be- 
tween us is dissolved for ^ver ; I shall not remain 
another night beneath a roof where I have receiv- 
ed little kindness, and wl^ere I now suffer the im- 
«putation of a crime, of which I cannot think you 
believe me guilty." 

Mrs. Wilson was for a moment daunted by the 
power of unquestionable innocence. — '' I know 
not where I shall go, I know not whether your 
persecutions will follow me ; but I am not friend- 
l^ — nor fearful." 

she passed by her aunt, and descended to the 
parlour. ^ No thought infirm altered her cheek ;' 
her countenance was very serious, but the peace 
of virtue was there. Her voice did not falter in 
the least, when she saic[ to Edward, as he closed 
the door on her entrance into the parlour — " Mr. 
Erskine, you have no doubt requested to see me 
in the expectation that I would contradict the 
statement my aunt must have made to you. I 
cannot, for it is all true." 

Edward interrupted her — " I do not wish it, 
Jane ; I believe you are perfectly innocent of 
that and of every other crime ] I do not wish you 
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even to deny it. It is all a devilish contrivance of 
that wicked woman.'' 

^' You are mistaken, Edward ; it is not a con- 
trivance ; the circumstances are as she has toU 
them to you. — Elvira did not mistake in supposing 
she heard me up in the night ; and my aunt did 
find my handkerchief in her desk. No, Edward ; 
she is right in all but the conclusion she draws 
from these unfortunate circumstances ; perhaps," 
she added after a moment's pause, ^* a kinder 
judgment would not absolve me." 

^' A saint," replied Edward cheertngly, '^ needs 
. no absolution. No one shall be permitted to ac- 
cuse you, or suspect you ; you cai¥ surely explain 
these accidental circumstances, so that even your 
aunt, malicious'^-venemous as she is, will not dare 
to breathe a poisonous insinuation against you, an- 
gel as you are." 

^^ Ah," replied Jane, with a sad smile, ^^ there 
are, and there ought to be, few believers in earth- 
born angels. No, Mr. Erskine, I have no expla* 
nation to make ; I have nothing but assertions of 
my innocence, and my general character to rely 
upon. Those who reject this evidence must be- 
lieve me guilty." 

She rose to leave the room. Erskine gently 
drew her back, and asked if it was possible she 
included him among those who could be base 
enough to distrust her ; and before she could re- 
ply he went on to a passionate declaration of his 
affections, followed by such prinnises of eternal 
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truth, love, and fidelity, as are usual on such oc- 
casions. 

At another time, Jane would have paused to ex- 
amine her heart, before she accepted the profes- 
sions made by her lover, and she would have found 
no tenderness there that might not be controlled 
and subdued by reason. But now, driven out 
from her natural protectors by suspicion and ma- 
lignant accusation, and touched by the confiding 
affection that refused to suspect her ; the gene- 
rosity, the magnanimity that were presented in 
such striking contrast to the baseness of her rela- 
latioDs — she received Edward's declarations with 
the most tender and ingenuous expressions of gra- 
titude ; and Erskine did not doubt, nor did Jane 
at that moment, that this gratitude was firmly root- 
ed fn love. 

Edward, ardent and impetuous, proposed an im- 
mediate marriage : he argued, that it was the only, 
and would be an efiectual, way of protecting her 
from the persecutions of her aunt. 

> Jane replied, that she had very little reason to 
fear that her aunt would communicate to any other 
person her suspicions. ^' She had a motive to- 
wards you,'' she added, " that overcame her pru- 
dence. I have found a refuge in your heart, 
and she cannot injure me while I have that asy- 
lum. I have too much pride, Edward, to in- 
volve you in the reproach I may have to «ustain. 
I had formed a plan this morning, before your 
generosity translated me jftom despondency to 
hppe, which I must adhere to, for a few monUis at 
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least. An application h^s been made to me |o 
teach some little girls who are not old enough for 
Mr.- Evertson^s school : my aunt, as usual, put in 
her veto ; I had almost made up my mind to ac- 
cept the proposal in spite of it, when the events 
of the mornibg came to my aid, and decided me at 
once, and I have already ^announced to my aunt 
my determination to leave her house. I trust 
that in a few months something will occur,, to put 
me beyond the reach of suspicion, and reward as 
well as justify your generous confidence.^' ,^ 

Edward entreated — protested — ai^ued — but all 
in vain ; he was obliged at length to resign his 
will to Jane's decision. Edward's next proposal 
was to announce the engagement immediately. 
On this he insist^ so earnestly, and ofiered for it 
so many good reasons, that Jane consented. Mrs. 
Wilson was summoned to the parlour, and inform- 
ed of the issue of the conference, of which she had 
expected so different a termination. She was 
surprised — mortified — and most of all, wrathful — 
that her impotent victim, as she deemed Jane, 
should be rescued from her grasp. She began 
the most violent threats and reproaches ; Edward 
interrupted her by telling her that she dare not 
repeat the first, and from the last her niece would 
soon be for ever removed ; as he should require 
they should in future be perfect strangers. Mrs. 
Wilson felt like a wild animal just encaged ; she 
might lash herself to fury, but no one heeded her. 

Edward left the room, saying, that h^ shouM 
send his servant to convey Jane's baggage where- 
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ever she would order it to be sent. Jane went 
quietlj to her own apartment, to make the neces- 
sary arrangements ; there she soon overheard the 
low growlings of Mrs. Wilson's angriest voice, 
communicating, as she inferred from the loud re- 
sponsive exclamations and whimpering, her en- 
gagement to Elvira. Mrs. Wilson's perturbed 
spirit was not quieted even by this outpouring ; 
and after walking up and down, scolding at the 
servants and the children, she put on her bat and 
shawl, and sallied out to a dhop, to pay a small 
debt she owed there. No passion could exclude 
from her mind for any length of time the memory 
of so disagreeable a circumstance as the necessity 
of paying out money. After she had discharged 
the debt, and the master of the shop had given 
her the change, he noticed her examining one of 
the bills he had handed her with a look of scrutiny 
and some agitation. He said, ^^ I believe that is 
a good bill, Mrs. Wilson ; I wasi a little suspicious 
of it too at first ; I took it, this morning, from 
your son David, in payment of a debt that has 
been standing more than a year. I thought myself 
so lucky to get any thing, that I was not very par* 
ticular." 

Mrs. Wilson's particularity seemed to have a 
audden quietus, for she pushed the bill into the full 
purse after the others, muttering something about 
the folly of trusting boys being rightly punished by 
the loss of the debt. 

The fact was, that Mrs. Wilson recognised this 
bill the moment she saw it, as one of the parcel she 
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had received the day before, and which she had 
marked, at the time, for she was eagle-eyed in the 
detection of a spurious bil|« These is nothing 
more subtle, more inveterate than a habit of self- 
deception. It was not to the world alone that 
Mrs. Wilson played the hypocrite, but befdre the 
tribunal of her own conscience. she appeared with 
hollow arguments and false pretences. From the 
moment she had discovered her loss in the morn- 
ing, she had, at bottom, believed David guilty ; 
she recollected the threats of the preceding day, 
and her first impulse was. to. charge him with the 
theft, and to demand the money ; but then, she 
thought, he was violent and determined, and tbat^ 
without exposing him, (even Mrs. Wilson shrank 
from the consequences of exposure to her son) 
she could not regain her money. She was at a loss 
how to account for the appearance of JaneV hand- 
kerchief ; but neither that, nor Jane's subsequent 
emotion at the breakfast table, nor her refusal to 
make any explanation of the suspicious circum- 
stances, enabled Mrs. Wilson to believe that Jane 
had borne any part in the dishonesty of the trans- 
action. Such was the involuntary tribute she paid 
to the tried, steadfast virtue of this excellent be- 
ing. Still she couid not restrain the whirlwind of 
her passion ; and it burst, as we have seen, upoB 
Jane. She was at a loss to account for Jane's re- 
fusal to vindicate herself. It was impossible for 
her to conceive of the reasons that controlled Jane, 
which would have been no more to Mrs. Wilson, than 
were to Sampson the new ropes he snapped asua* 
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der at tbe call of Delilah. She felt so fearful, at 
first, that any investigation would lead to the dis- 
covery of tbe real criminal, that she had not com* 
municated the fact of the handkerchief to any one, 
even to Elvira, whose discretion, indeed, she 
never trusted ; but, after she found that Jane was 
in a dilemma, from which she would not extricate 
herself by any explanations, she thought herself 
the mistress of her niece's fate; and the moment 
she saw'Erskine, she determined to extract good 
out of the evil that had come upon her, to dim 
the lustre of Jane's good name, that * more imme- 
diate jewel of her soul,' and thus to secure for her 
daughter the contested prize. But Mrs. Wilson, 
it seems, was destined to experience, on this event- 
ful day, how very hard is the way of the transgres- 
sor. Her niece's fortunes were suddenly placed 
beyond her control or reach ; and nothing remain- 
ed of all her tyranny and plots, but the pitiful and 
malignant pleasure of believing, that Jane thought 
herself in some measure in her power, though she 
knew that she was not. 

After the confirmation of her conjecture at the 
shop, she saw that secrecy was absolutely necessa- 
ry ; and she was too discreet to indulge herself with 
telling Elvira of any of the particulars, about 
which she had been so vociferous to the young 
lovers. 

Perhaps few ladies, old or young, were ever 
less encumbere'd with baggage than Jane Elton, 
and yet, so confused was she with the events of 
the night and morning, that the labour of packing 
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.up, which at another time she would have des 
patched in twenty minutes, . seemed to have no 
more tendency to a termination than such labours 
usually have in dreams. In the midst of her 
perplexities one of the children entered and 
said Mr. Lioyd wished to speak to her. She was 
on the point of sending him an excuse, for she 
felt an involuntary disinclination to meet his pene- 
trating'eye at this moment, when recollecting how 
much she owed to his constant, tender friendship, 
she subdued her reluctance, and obeyed his sum- 
mons. When she entered the room, ^' I am 
come,'^ said he, " Jane, to ask thee to walk with 
me. lam an idler and have nothing to do, and thou 
art so industrious thou hast time.to do every thing. 
Come, get thy hat. It is ' treason against nature' 
sullenly to refuse to enjoy so beautiful a day as 
this.^' Jane made no reply. He saw she was 
agitated, and leading her gently to a chair, said, 
^' I fear thou art not well, or, what is much worse, 
not happy." 

Jane would have replied, "I am not;" but she 
checked the words, for she felt as if the senti- 
ment they expressed, was a breach of fidelity to 
Erskine ; and instead of them she said, hesitating- 
ly, *' I ought not to be perfectly happy till my 
best (I should say one of my best) friends knows 
and approves what I have done this morning." 

" What hast thou done, Jane ?" exclaimed Mr. 
Lloyd, anticipating from her extraordinary embar- 
rassment and awkwardness the communication she 
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was about to make ; " hast thou engaged thyself 
to Erskine ?" 

She faltered out, " Yes." 

Mr. Lloyd made no reply ; he rose and walked 
up and down the room, agitated, and apparently 
distressed. Jane was alarmed ; she could not ac- 
count for bis emotion ; she feared he had some 
ground for an ill opinion of Edward, that she was 
ignorant of. ^' You do not like Edward ?" said 
she ; " you think I have done wrong ?" 

The power of man is not limited in the moral 
as in the natural world. Habitual discipline had 
given Mr. Lloyd such domiftion over his feelings, 
that he wafi able now to say to their stormy wave, 
* thus far shalt thou come, and no farther.' By a 
strong and sudden effort he recovered himself, and 
turning to Jane, he took her hand with a benignant 
expression — ^' My dear Jane, thy own heart must 
answer that question. Dost thou remember a fa- 
vourite stanza of thine ? 

<< Na« treasures nor pleasures 

Could make us happy laiig ; 
The heart aye's the part aye 

That makes us right or wrang.^ 

Jane imagined that Mr. Lloyd felt a distrust of 
her motives. ^' Ah !'' she replied, '^ the integrity of 
my heart will fail to make me happy, if 1 have 
fallen under your suspicion. If you knew the no- 
bleness, the disinterestedness of Erskine's con- 
duct, you would be more just to him, and to 



me." 
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'^ It is not being very unjust to bim, or to any 
one, to think bim unworthy of thee, Jane. But 
since these particulars would raise him so much 
in my opinion, why not tell them to me ? May 
not ^ one of your best friends' claim to know, that 
which aiSects, so deeply, your happiness ?" 

Jane began a reply, but hesitated, and faltered 
out something of its being impossible for her to 
display to Mr. Lloyd, Erskine^s generosity in the 
light she saw it* 

" Dost thou mean, Jane, that the light of truth 
is less favourable to him than the light of imagi- 
nation 2^' *• 

*'No," answered Jane, " such virtues as Eldward'* 
shine with a Ught of their own ; imagination can- 
not enhance their value." 

" Still," said Mr. Lloyd, " they shine but on one 
happy individual. Well, my dear Jane," he con- 
tinued, after a few moments pause, ^' I will believe 
without seeing. I will believe thou hast good 
reasons for thy faith, though they are incommuni- 
cable. If Erskine make thee happy, t shall be 
resigned." 

Happily for both parties, thfs very unsatisfac- 
tory conference was broken off by the entrance 
of Erskine's servant, who came, as he said, for 
Miss Elton's baggage* Jane explained, as con- 
cisely as possible, to Mr. Doyd, her plans for the 
present, and then took advantage of this opportu* 
nity to retreat to her own apartment, where she 
bad no sooner entered than she gave way to a 
flood of tears, more bitter than any her aunt's in* 
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justice had cost her. She had, previous to her in- 
terview with Mr. Lloyd, determined not to disclose 
to him, or Mary Hull, the disagreeable affair of 
the robbery. She wished to spare them the pain, 
the knowledge of a perplexity from which they 
could not extricate her, must give to them. She 
was sure Mary, whose discernment was very quick, 
and who knew David well, would, at once, sus- 
pect him ; and therefore, she thought, that in tell- 
ing the story, she should violate the spirit of her 
promise ; and, at bottom, she felt a lurking fear- 
fulness that Mr. Lloyd might think there was more 
of gratitude than affection in her feelings to Ers- 
kine ; she thought it possible, too, he might not 
estimate Edward's magnanimity quite as highly as 
she did ; for ^ though," she said, " Mr. Lloyd has 
the fairest mind in the world, I think he has never 
liked Erskine. They are, certainly, very differ- 
ent*' — ^and she sighed as she concluded her deli- 
berations. 

Mr. Lloyd, after remaining for a few moments 
in the posture Jane had left him, returned to his 
own home, abstracted and sad. * The breath of 
Heaven smelt as wooingly,^ and the sun shone 
as brightly as before, but there was now no feel- 
ing of joy within to vibrate to the beauty with- 
fOxit ; and he certainly could not be acquitted of 
the ' sullen neglect of nature,' that he had deem- 
ed treason an hour before. 

m 

" I knew," thought he, " she was fallible, and 
why should I be surprised at her failure ? It can- 
not be Erskine, but the creature of her imagina- 
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tion, that she loves. She is too joung to possess the 
Ithariel touch that dissolves false appearances : 
she could not detect, under so specious a garb, the 
vanity and selfishness that counterfeit manly pride 
and benevolence. If he were but worthy of her, 
I should be perfectly happy.'? 

Mr. Lloyd was mistaken ; he would not, even 
in that case, have been perfectly happy. He did 
not, though he was very much of a self-examiner, 
clearly define all his feelings on this trying occa- 
sion. He had loved Jane first as a child, and then 
as a sister ; and of late he bad thought if he could 
love another woman, as a wife, it would be Jane 
Elton. But his lost Rebecca was more present 
to his imagination than any living being* He had 
formed no project for himself in relation to Jane ; 
yet he would have felt disappointment at her ap* 
propriation to any other person, though, certainly, 
not the sorrow which her engagement to Erskine 
occasioned him. Mr. Lloyd was really a disinter- 
ested man. He had so long made it a rule to imi- 
tate the Parent of the universe, in still educing 
good from evil, that, in every trial of his life, it 
was his first aim to ascertain his duty, and then 
to perform it. He could weave the happiness of 
others, even though no thread of bis own was in 
the fabric. In the present case, he resolved still 
to watch over Jane ; to win the friendship of Ers- 
kine, to endeavour to rectify his principles, to ex- 
ert over him an insehsible influence, and, if pos- 
sible, to render him more worthy of his enviable 
destiny. 
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In the course of the day, Marj Hull heard the 
rumours that had already spread through the vil- 
lage, of Jane's removal to Mrs. Harvey's, and her 
engagement. She ran to the library door, and in 
the fulness of her heart, forgetful of the decorum 
of knocking, she entered and ibund Mr. Lloyd 
sitting with his little girl on his knee. **' Mary, I 
am glad to «ee thee,'' «aid the child ; '' I cannot 
get a word from father ; he is just as if he was 
asleep, only his eyes are wide open." 

Mary, regardless of the child's prattle, announ- 
ced the news she bad just heard. Mr. Lloyd coldly 
replied, that he knew it already ; and Mary left the 
room, a little hurt that he had not condescended 
to tell her, and wondering what made him so in- 
different, and then wondering whether it was in- 
difference ; but as she could not relieve her mind, 
she resolved to go immediately to Jane, with 
whom the habits of their early lives, and her con- 
tinued kindness, had given and established the 
right of free intercourse. 

She found Jane alone, and not looking as happy 
as she expected. *^ You have come to give me 
joy, Mary,'' she said, smiling mournfully as she 
extended her hand to her friend. 

** Yes," replied Mary, " I came with that in- 
tention, and you look as if joy was yet to be given. 
Well," she continued after a pause, ** I alwaya 
thought you and Mr. Lloyd were different front 
every body else in the world, but now you puzzle 
me more than ever. I expected to see your aunt 
Wilson look grum — that's natural to her, when 

Q2 
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any good befalls any one else ; and Elvira, who 
every body knows has been setting her cap every 
way for Erskine, ever since she was old enough to 
think of a husband ; she has a right to have her 
eyes as red as a ferret^s. But there is Mr* Lloyd, 
looking as sorrowful as if he had seen some great 
trouble, and could not relieve it ; and y oil, my 
dear child, I have seen you pass through many a 
dark passage of your life with a happier face than 
you wear now, when yt>u are going to have the 
pride of the county for your husband, to be mis- 
tress of the beautiful house on the hill, and have 
every thing heart can desire/' 

Jane made no explanation, nor reply, and after 
a few moments consideration Mary proceeded— 
^' To be sure, I could wish Erskine was more like 
Mr. Lloyd; but then he is six or eight years 
younger than Mr. Lloyd, and in that time, with 
your tutoring, you may make him a good deal like 
Mr. Lloyd (Mr. Lloyd was Mary's beau-ideal of a 
man) ; that is, if your endeavours are blessed. It 
is true, I always thought you would not marry any 
man that was not religious ; not but what 'tis aU 
lowable, for even professors do it ; but then, Jane, 
you are more particular and consistent than a great 
many professors ; and, I know, you think there is 
nothing binds hearts together like religion — that 
bead endures where there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage.^' 

Poor Jane had listened to Mary's pros and cons 
with considerable calmness ; but now she laid her 
head in her friend's lap, and gave vent to the feel- 
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ings, she had been all day arguing down, by a flood* 
of tears. ^^ Ah ! my dear Jane, is it there the shoe 
pinches ? I anU sorry te find you have thought 
of it though. If the ' candle of the Lord' is light- 
ed np in the heart, we ought to look at every thing 
by that light. But now you have decided, turn 
to thei bright side. I donU know much about Mr. 
Erskine ; he is called a nke young man, and who 
knows what he may become, when he sees how 
good and how beautiful it is to have the whole 
heart and life ordered and governed by the chris- 
tian rule. I often think to myself, Jane, that your 
life, and Mr. Lloyd's too, are better than preach* 
ing. Don't take on so, my child," she continued, 
soothingly ; " you have Scripture for you ; for 
the Bible says, ^ the believing wife may sanctify 
the unbelieving husband ;' and tjiat must mean that 
her counsel and example shall win him back to 
the right w^, and persuade him to walk in the 
paths of4r6liness. Cheer up, my child, there is a 
good ministry before you ; and I feel as if you had 
many happy days to come yet. Those that sow 
in tears, shall reap with joy. It is a load off my 
mind, at any rate, that you are away from your 
aunt's, and under good Mrs. Harvey's roof. I 
stopped at your aunt's on my way here, and she 
raised a hue and cry about your leaving her house 
90 suddenly : she said, your grand fortune had 
turned your head ; ^ she was not disappointed, she 
had never expected any gratitude from you ! but 
'twas not for worldly hire she did her duty !^ Poor, 
poor soul ! I would not judge her uncharitably ; 
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Tbut I do believe she has the ' hope that will perish/ 
I just took no notice of her, and came awaj. As I 
was passing through the kitchen, Sukey says io 
ine, ^' Mrs. Wilson may look out for other helpf 
for now Miss Jane, the only righteous one, is gone 
out from us, I sha'nt stay to hear nothing but dis- 
putings, and scoldings, and prayers." But, says I, 
Sukey, you don't object to the prayers? Yes, 
says she, I don't like lip-prayers — ^it is nothing but 
a mockery." 

" Sukey has too much reason," replied Jane. 
** But now, Mary, you must not think from what 
you have seen that I am not happy, for I have rea- 
son to be grateful, and I ought to be very, very 
happy." 

' Ought j'^ thought Mary, ^ she may be contented, 
and resigned, and even cheerful, because she 
ought — but happiness is not duty-work.' How- 
ever, she had discretion enough to suppress her 
homely metaphysics ; and patting Jane's head af- 
fectionately, she replied, ^^ Yes, my child, and if 
you wish it, I will set these tears dqwn for tears 
of joy^ not sorrow." Jane smiled at her friend's 
unwonted sophistry, and they parted : Mary, con- 
firmed in a favourite notion, that every allotment 
of Providence is designed as a trial for the charac- 
ter ; that all will finally work together for good ; 
and that Jane was going on in the path to perfec- 
tion, which, though no methodist, she was not (in 
her partial friend's opinion,) far from attaining. 
Jane was very much relieved by Mary's wise sug- 
gestions and sincere sympathy. 
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A sagacious observer of human nature and for- 
tunes has said, that ''if there were more knowledge, 
there would be less envy." The history of our 
heroine is a striking exemplification of the truth of 
this remark : when all was darkness without, she 
had been looked upon by the compassionate as an 
object of pity, for they could not see the sunshine 
of the breast ; and now that she was considered as 
the chief favourite of the fickle goddess, there was 
not one that would have envied her, if the inter- 
nal conflict she suffered — if that most unpleasant 
of all feelings, disagreement with herself, had been 
as visible, as her external fortunes were. 

Erskine was in too good humourwith himself, and 
with Jane, to find fault with any thing : yet he cer- 
tainly was a little disappointed, that in spite of his 
earnest persuasions to the contrary, she firmly per- 
sisted in the plan of the school ; ^nd we fear he 
was surprised, perhaps slightly mortified, that she 
showed no more joy at having secured a statioUi 
to which be ki^ew so many had aspiredt 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The- world is still deceived with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But| being seasoned with a gra^ous voice, 
Obscures the show of evil ? 

MjBRCHAVT OF VjEITICK. 



Jane entered upon the duties of her new Yoca- 
tion with more energy and interest than could 
have been reasonably expected from a young lady 
who had so recently entered into an engagement, 
and one which opened upon her the most flatter- 
ing prospects. She already felt the benefits re-, 
suiting from the severe discipline she had suffered 
in her aunt's family. She had a rare habit of put- 
ting 5e(f aside : of deferring her own inclinations 
to the will, and interests, and inclinations of 
others. A superficial survey of the human mind 
in all its diversity of conditions, will convince us 
that it may be trained lo any thing ; else, bow 
shall we account for the proud exultation of a sa- 
vage amidst the cruellest tortures his triumphant 
enemy can inflict ; or for any of the wonderful 
phenomena of enterprise, of fortitude, of patience. 
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in beings whose physical natures are so consti- 
tuted, that thej instinctive! j shrink from suffering ? 

Our fair young readers (if any of that class con- 
descend to read this unromantic tale) will smile at 
the idea that Jane had any further occasion for 
the virtues of adversity ; but she was far from 
being happy ; she had not that firm confidence in 
the character of her lover that could alone have \ 

inspired the joy of hope, and secured a quiet spirit. 
Since her engagement, and even before, and ever 
since she had been interested in Erskine, she had 
not dared to sound the depths of her heart* 
Though quite a novice in the experience of love, 
she would have been able to detect its subtleties ; 
she would have been able to ascertain the nature, 
and amount of her affection for Erskine, had she 
not been driven by his apparent magnanimity, and 
the oppression of her relations, to a sudden deci- 
sion. We appeal then once more to our fair young 
readers, and trust their justice will award to our 
heroine some praise, for her spirited and patient 
performance of her duties to her young pupils, 
who were very far from imagining that iheir kind 
and gentle teacher had any thing in the world to 
trouble her, or to engage her mind, but their 
wants and pursuits. 

Her disquietude did not escape the quickened 
vision of her vigilant friend Mr. Lloyd ; he ob- 
served the shadows of anxiety settling on her 
usually bright and cheerful countenance, but even 
he had no conception of the extent of her busy 
apprehensions and secret misgivings. 
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Week after week paBsed away, and ihere seem* 
ed to be no prospect that any thing would occur 
to free Jane from the very unpleasant situation in 
which her aunt's accusations had placed her. 
Erskine became restless and impatient^ derided 
all Jane's arguments in favour of delaying their 
marriage, and finally affected to distrust her affec- 
tion for him. If the undefined, and undefinable 
sentiment which was compounded in Jane's heart 
of youthful preference and gratitude, was not love, 
Jane believed it was, and she at last yielded a re- 
luctant consent, that the marriage should take 
place at the end of three months, even though no- 
thing should occur to release her from her aunt^s 
power. 

It was a few days after this promise bad been 
given, that as she was one day returning from her 
school, Erskine joined her. — " Your friend Robert 
Lloyd," said he, '^ has taken a mighty fancy to 
me of late, I cannot conceive what is the reason 
of it." 

Jane blushed, for she thought he might have 
guessed the reason. '^ I am glad of it," she re- 
plied, ^* for he seems to have withdrawn his friend- 
ship from me, and you are the only person, Ed- 
ward, to whom I should be resigned to have it 
transferred." 

" Ah, Jane ! you need not be alarmed ; he and 
I should never mix, any more than oil and 
vinegar." 

'' I am sorry for that ; but which is the oil, and 
which the vinegar ?" 
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" Oh, he is the oil, soft — neutralizing — rather 
tasteless ; while I, you know, have a character of 

nay own — am positive — am hut perhaps it 

would not be quite modest for me to finish the pa- 
rallel. To confess the truth to you, Jane, I have al- 
ways had an aversion to Quakers ; they are a very 
hypocritical sect, depend upon it; pretending, 
sly, cheating rogues/' 

" That's a harsh judgment," replied Jane, with 
some warmth, '* and a prejudice, I think ; is not 
Mr. Lloyd the only Quaker you know ?" 

" Why — ^ye— yes, the only one I know much 
of/' 

" And does he justify your opinion ?" 

^' I don't know ; it takes a great while to find 
them out ; and even if Lloyd should be what he 
would seem, the exception only proves the rule. 
J have always disliked Quakers. I remember a 
story my father used to tell, when 1 was a child, 
about his being over-reached in a most ingenious, 
practised manner, by one of the scoundrels, as he 
called the whole race. It was not an afiair of any 
great moment ; but no man likes to be outwitted in 
a bargain, and my father used to say it gave him 
an antipathy to the very name of a Quaker.'* 

" I think your father was in fault," replied 
Jane, " so carelessly to implant a prejudice, 
which, as it seems to have had very slight ground, 
I trust has not taken such deep root that it cannot 
be easily eradicated." 

" There is more reason in my judgment than 
you give me credit for/' replied Edward pettishly. 

R 
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" If they are an upright, frank people, why is the 
world kept in ignorance of their belief? The 
Quakers have no creed ; and though I have no 
great faith in the professors of any sect, yet thejr 
ought to let you know what they do think : it is 
fair and above board. You may depend upon it, 
Jane, the Quakers are a Jesuitical people." 

*' Have you ever read any of their books ?" in- 
quired Jane. 

" I read thewi !'* he replied, laoghrng ; " why, 
my dear girl, do you take me for a theologian ? 
No — 1 never read the books of any sect; and 
Quaker books, I believe there are not. Quaker 
book^l" he continued, still laughing, " no, no— 
I shall never addict myself to divinity, till Anne 
RatclifFe writes sermons, and Tom Moore warbles 
hymns." 

Jane did not join fn his laugh ; but replied, 
" There is a book,' Edward, that contains the creed 
of the Quaker? ; a creed to which they have ne- 
ver presumed to add any thing, nor have they ta^ 
ken any thing from it ; the only creed to which 
they think it right to require the assent of man^ 
and from which no rational man can dissent — that 
book is the Bible ! and," she continued, earnestly^ 
'* their faith in this creed is shown by their works. 
My dear Edward, examine their history for their 
vindication." 

^' That I shall not, while iheir cause has so fair 
a champion." 

^' Spare me your sarcasms, Edward, and let me 
entreat you to look at the life of their wise and 
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excellent Penn. See him patiently and firmly 
enduring persecution, and calumny, and oppres- 
sion at home ; giving up his time, his fortune, his 
liberty, to the cause of suffering humanity, in eve- 
ry mode of its appeal to his benevolence. Fol- 
low him. with his colony to the wilderness, and 
see him the only one of all the colonial leaders (I 
grieve that I cannot except our fathers, the pil- 
grims) the only one who treated the natives of 
the land with justice and mercy. Our fathers, 
Edward, refused to acknowledge the image of 
God in the poor Indian. They affected to be- 
lieve they were the children of the evil one, and 
hunted them like beasts of prey, calling them 
* worse than Scythian wolves ;' while Penn, and 
his peaceful people, won their confidence, their 
devotion, by treating them with even-handed jus- 
tice, with brotherly kindness ; and they had their 
reward ; they lived uiiharmed among them, with- 
out forh, without a weapon of defence. Is it not 
the Friends that have been foremost and most ac- 
tive in efforts for the abolition of slavery ? Among 
what people do we find most reformers of the 
prisons — ^guardians of the poor and the oppress- 
ed — most of those who ' remember the forgotten, 
and attend to the neglected — who dive into the 
depths of dungeons, and plunge into the infection 
of hospitals' ?" 

There was a mingled expression of archness and 
admiration in Edward's smile as he replied, '' My 
dear Jane, you are almost fit to speak in meeting. 
All that your defence wants in justness, is made 
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lip by the eloquence of your eye and your glow- 
ing cheek. I think friendship is a stronger feeling 
in your heart than love, Jane,'' be continued^ 
with a penetrating look that certainly did not abate 
the carnation of her cheek* *' If I, and all my 
ancestors had gone on crusades and pilgrimages, 
the spirit would not have moved you to such en- 
thusiasm in our cause, as you manifest for the 
broad-brimmed, straight-coated brethren of friend 
Lloyd.'' 

^' Edward, have you yet to learn of me, that I 
speak least of what I feel most ?" 

The gentleness of Jane's manner, and the ten* 
derness of her voice, soothed her lover ; and he 
replied, ^' Forgive me, dear Jane, a little jealousy ; 
you know jealousy argues love* To confess ta 
you the honest truths I felt a little more ticklish 
than usual, this evening, on the subject of quaker* 
ism. I had just parted with Mr. Lloyd ; and he 
has been earnestly recommending to me, to un- 
dertake a reform in our poor-laws, by which, be 
thinks, that we should rid ourselves of the burden 
of supporting many who are not necessarily .de* 
pendant on us, and improve the condition of those 
who are. The plan seems to me to be good and 
feasible." 

^' And what then, Edward, provoked your dis^ 
pleasure ?" 

^^ Why, he wished me to take the whole conduct 
of it. He preferred the plan should appear to 
originate with me; that I should head a petition 
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to the Legislature ; and, if we succeeded, that 1 
should superintend the e^^ecution of the plan*'^ 

/' Still, dear Edward, I see any thing but offence 
in all this/' 

^^ Because your eye-sight is a little dimmed by 
your partiality. Do you believe, Jane, that any 
man would be willing to transfer to another all the 
merit and praise of a scheme, which, if it suc- 
ceeds, will be a most important benefit to the com- 
munity ; will be felt, and noticed, and applauded 
by every body ? No— there is some design lurking 
under this specious garb of disinterestedness — 
disinterestedness I it only exists in the visions of 
poets, or the Utopian dreams of youth ; or, per- 
haps, embodied in the fine person of a hero of 
romance." 

" Oh ! my dear Edward, it does exist ; it is the 
principle^ the spirit of the Christian !'' 

" Par example — of your aunt Wilson, and of 
sundry other stanch professors I could mention, 
who, 

<< If self the wavering balance shake, 
It's never right adjusted.'* 

" Is it fair," replied Jane, ** to condemn a whole 
class because some of its members are faithless and 
disloyal? A commander does but decimate a mutin- 
ous corps ; and you exclude the whole from your 
confidence, because a few are treacherous. I al- 
low," continued Jane, " there are (ew, very few, 
who are perfectly disinterested ; but every Chris- 
tian, in proportion to his fidelity to the teachings 

R2 
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and example of his Master, will be moved and go- 
verned by this principle." 

Perhaps Edward felt a passing conviction of 
the truth of Jane's assertions ; at any rate, he 
made no reply, and afterwards he shunned the 
subject; and even Jane seemed (o shrink from 
it as one upon which they had no eommoit feeling. 

The day before entering on the duties of her 
second 6chool-tei*m, Jane determined to indulge 
herself in a solitary walk to the cottage of old John 
of the Mountain. She had purchased some com- 
forts for the old people^ with a part of her small 
earnings, and she knew if she carried them herself 
she should double their value. She found the 
way without difficulty, for her night-walk had in- 
delibly impressed it on her memory. On her ap- 
proach to the cottage, and as she emerged from 
the wood, she perceived just on its vei^e a slight 
rising in the form of a grave ; a wild roae-bush 
grew beside it. Jane paused for a moment, and 
plucking one of the flowers, she said, ' fragrant and 
transient, thou art a fit emblem of the blasted 
flower below !^ As she turned from the grave, she 
perceived that a magical change had been wrought 
upon John's hut. Instead of a scarcely habitable 
dwelling, of decayed logs, filled in with mud, she 
saw a neat little framed house, with a fence 
around it, and a small garden annexed to it, en- 
closed by the logs of the former building. Jane 
hastened forward, and entered the cottage with 
the light step of one who goes on an errand of 
kindness. 



i 
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*^ Who would have thought,'' said the good 
dame, as she dusted a chair and offered it to Jane, 
** of your coming all this way to see whether we 
were above ground yet ?" 

^* Ah," said John, ^' there are some in this 
world, a precious few^ who remember those that 
every body else forgets." 

** I could not forget you, my good friends,'' re- 
plied Jane, ^' though John does not come any 
more to put me in mind of you*" 

*' Why, Miss Jane,'' said John, '* I grow old, 
and I have been but twice to the village since that 
mournful night you was here, and then I was in 
such a worrying matter that I did not think even 
of you." 

" What have you had to disturb you ?'' inquired 
Jane. " I hoped from finding you in this nice new 
house that all had gone well since I saw you." 

" Ah," replied John, *' I have been greatly fa- 
voured ; but the storm came before the calm. 
Miss Jane, did you never hear of my lawrndt ? 
the whole town was alive with it.'' 

Jane assured John that she had never heard a 
word of it : that dhe had a little school to tak^ 
care of; and that she saw very few persons, and 
heard little village news, even when it was so im*^ 
portantas his law- suit. 

" Then, Miss Jane," said John, " if you have 
time and patience to hear an old man's story, I 
will tell you mine. — It is fifty years since my bid 
woman and I settled down in these woods. Like 
all our fellow-creatures, we have had our porticm 
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of storms and suDshine : it has pleased the Lord to 
lop o^Tall oar braDches, to cut down the little sap- 
lings that grew up at our feet, and leave us two 
lonely and bare trunks, to feel, and resist the 
winds of heaven as we may : two old evergreens," 
he continued, with a melancholy smile, ^' that 
flourish when every thing has faded about them. 
Yes, fifty years I have seen the sun come over 
that mountain every morjning ; and there is not a 
tree in all these thick woods but it seems like an 
old friend to me. Here my sons and daughters 
have been born to me, and here I have buried 
them, all but poor Jem, who you know was lost 
at sea. They died when they were but little 
children, and nobody remembers them but us ; but 
they are as fresh in our minds as if it was but yes- 
terday they were playing about us, with their 
laughing eyes and rosy cheeks. This has act 
much to do with my law-suit," continued John, 
after a pause, and clearing his voice, '^ only that 
I shall want some excuse for loving the old rookerjr 
so well before I get through with my story. I 
hired this bit of land of a man that's been dead 
twenty years, and it has changed hands many a 
time since, but I have always been able to satisfj 
for the rent ; it was but a trifle, for no one but I 
would fancy the pJace. Lately it's come into the 
hands of the two young Woodhulls, by the death 
of the Deacon their father. They are two hard- 
favoured, hard-hearted, wild young chaps, Miss 
Jane, that think all the world was made for them, 
and their pleasure. If my memory serves me, it 
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was just one week after you was here, that they 
were hunting up in these woods with young Squire 
Erskine. John, the oldest, took aim at a robin 
that was singing on the tree just before my door : 
it had built its nest there early in the summer ; 
we had fed it with crumbs from our table, and it 
was as tame as a chicken* I told this to them, and 
begged the little innocent's life so earnestly, that 
the boys laughed, but Erskine said, ^' Let the old 
fool have his way.'' They said it was nonsense to 
give up to my whims, and told me to take away 
my hand, (for I had raised it up to protect the 
nest) or they would fire through it. I did take it 
away, and the nest with it, and brought it into the 
house. They came swearing in, and demanded 
the bird. I refused to give it up ; they grew more 
and more angry : may be Erskine might have 
brought them to reason, but he had walked away. 
They said it was their land, and their bird, and 
they would not be thwarted by me ; and they 
called me, and my wife too, many a name that 
was too bad for a decent person's ear. They 
worked themselves up to a fury, and then warned 
me off the ground. I made no reply ; fori thought 
when they got over their passion they'd forget it. 
But they returned the next day with handspikes, 
and threatened to pull the house down on our 
heads, if we did not come out of it. I have had 
a proud spirit in my day. Miss Jane, but old age 
and weakness have tamed it I begged them to 
spare us our little dwelling, with tears in my eyes ; 
and my poor old woman prayed she might bring 
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out the few goods we had ; hut oh ! 'a fool in his 
folly is like a hear rohbed of her whelps.' They 
said they would dust our goods for us ; and so we 
came out and turned away our faces ; but we heard 
the old house that had sheltered us so long crum- 
ble to pieces, as you'd crush an egg-shell in your 
hand ; yes, and we heard their loud deriding laugh; 
but thank the Lord, we were too far off, to hear 
the jokes they passed between every peal of 
laughter. Ah, there is more hope of any thing 
than of a hard heart in a young body.'* 

•' Can it be possible," interrupted Jane, " that 
for so slight a cause the Woodhulls could do you 
such an injury?" 

'* It is even so," replied John ; " youth is head- 
strong, and will not bear crossing." 

" But where did you find a shelter ?" 

*' I led my wife down the other side of the 
mountain, to one Billy Downie's, a soft feeling 
creature, who has more goodness in his heart than 
wit in his head, and he made us kindly welcome. 
I left my wife there, and the next day I came over 
to the village, to see if the law would give me 
justice of those that had no mercy. I should have 
gone to Squire Erskine with my case, for I knew 
he was called a fine pleader, though he is too wordy 
to suit me — but he was a friend of the Woodhulls, 
and so I applied to the stranger that's lately moved 
in : he proved a raw hand. The trial was appoint- 
ed for the next Saturday. The day came ; and all 
the men in the village were collected at the ta- 
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vern, for Erskine was to plead for the Woodbulls, 
and every body likes to hear his silver tongue," 

^' Erskine plead for the Woodbulls!'' Exclaimed 
Jane. 

" Oh yes, Miss Jane ; for, as I told you, they 
are very thick. My attorney was a kind of a 'pren- 
tice-workman at the law ; he was afraid of Ers- 
kine too 3 and he stammered, and said one thing 
and meant another, and made such a jingle of it, 
I could not wonder the justice and the people did 
not think I had a good claim for damages. But 
still, the plain story was so much against the 
Woodbulls, and the people of the village are so 
friendly-like to me, that it is rather my belief, I 
should have been righted if Erskine bad not pour- 
ed out such a power of words, that he seemed to 
take away people's senses. He started with what 
he called a proverb of the law, and repeated it so 
maoy times, I think I can never forget it, for it 
seemed to be the hook he hung all his argufying 
upon. It was * cujus est solum, ejus est usque ad cot' 
lum, (we have taken the liberty slightly to correct 
the old man's quotation of the Latin) ; which, if 
I rightly understood, it means, that whoever owns 
the soil, owns all above it to the sky ; and though 
it stands to reason it can't be so, yet Erskine's fine 
oration put reason quite out of the question ; and 
so the justice decided that the Woodbulls had a 
right to do what seemed good in their own eyes 
with my furniture ; and then he gave me a bit of 
an exhortation, and told me I should never make 
out well in the world, if I did not know more of 
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the laws of the land ! and concluded with sajiog, 
I ought to be very thankful I had so little to be 
destroyed* I said nothing ; but I thought it was 
late in the day for me to study the laws of the 
land ; and my mite was as much to me as his abun- 
dance to him. When the trial was over, Erskine 
and the WoodhuUs invited the justice and the 
company into the bar-room to treat them ; and 
through the open door I heard Erskine propose a 
bumper to those who knew how to maintain their 
rights. " No," Woodhull said, " it should be to 
him whoinew how to defend a friend" — right or 
wrong, thought 1. But," said John, pausing, ^'mj 
story is too long for you, Miss Jane." 

Jane had turned away her head ; she now assur- 
ed John, she was listening to every word he said, 
and begged him to go on. 

*^ Well, Miss, 1 thought I was alone in the room, 
and I just let out my heart, as you know- a body 
will when he thinks there is no eye, but His that's 
above, sees him. I saw nothing before Sarah and 
I, but to go upon the town, and that's what I al- 
ways had a dread of; for, though I have been a 
poor man all my life, Miss Jane, what I had was 
my own. I have been but weakly since I was a 
boy, but my woman and I have been sober and in- 
dustrious. We have always had a shelter for our- 
selves ; and sometimes, too, for a poor houseless 
creature that had not a better ; and we wanted 
but little, and we were independent : and then 
you know, what the town gives is neither given 
nor taken with a good will. Well^ as I said, I 
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thought I was alone in the room ; but I heard a 
slight noise behind me, and there was one who 
had not followed the multitude ; he had a clear 
open face, and that look-^l can^t justly de- 
scribe it, Miss Jane, but it seems as if it was 
the light of good deeds sent back again ; or, 
may be, the seal the Lord puts upon his own 
children — and pity and kindness seemed writ in 
every line of his face. Do you know who I 
mean ?" 

" Mr. IJoyd," she replied, in a scarcely audi- 
ble voice. 

" Yes, yes — any body that had ever seen 
him would guess. He beckoned to me to shut 
the door, and asked me if I had any particu- 
lar attachment to this spot; and 1 owned to him, 
as I have to you, my childishness about it; and 
he smiled, and said, he was afraid I was too 
old to be ciired of it; and then asked, if I be- 
lieved I could persuade the young men to sell as 
much of the land as I should want. I was sure I 
could, for I know they are wasteful and raven- 
ous for money, and besides they had had their 
will, and the land was of no use to them. And 
then he told me, Miss Jane, that be would give 
me the money for the land, if I could make a 
bargain with the Woodhulls, and enough be- 
sides to build me a comfortable little house. I 
could not thank him — I tried, but I could not; and 
so he just squeezed my hand, and said, he un- 
derstood me — and charged me to keep it a se- 
cret where I got help ; and I have minded 

S 
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him till this day, but I could not keep it frooi 
you." 

'^ You'd better stop now^ John,'' said the old 
woman, '' for the long walk, and the long story^ 
have quite overdoae Miss Jane ; she has had the 
flushes this half hour." 

Jane was obliged to own she did not feel welll 
but after drinking some water, she made an effort 
to compose herself, and asked the old man, ^^ What 
reason he had to think the Woodhulla and Erskine 
were intimate friends ?" 

" Why, did you never hear, Miss, that it was 
Erskine that got John WoodhuU clear when Betsy 
Davis sued him for breach of promise ? I wa^ 
summoned to court as a witness. It was a terri- 
ble black business ; but Erskine noade it all smooth; 
and after the trial was past, I overheard these 
chaps flattering Erskine till they made him believe 
he was more than mortal* At any rate, they put 
such a mist before his eyes, that he could not see 
to choose good from evil, else he never would 
have chosen them for his companions ; he never 
would have been led to spend night after night with 
them at the gambling club.^' 

" At fliffe gambling club, John ! — where — what 
do you mean ?" and poor Jane clasped her hands 
together, and looked at him with an expression 
of such wretchedness^ that the old man turned his 
eyes fr^ipi. her to his wife and back again to Jane, 
as if he would, but dared not, inquire tlie reason 
of her emotion. 
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** I have done wrong," he stammered out, " old 
fool that I was. Erskine is your friend, Miss Jane. 
The Lord forgive me,'' he added, rising and 
walking to the door* Jane had risen also, and 
with a trembling hand was tying on her hat* ^' And 
the Lord help thee, child," he continued, turn- 
ing again towards her, '^ and keep thee from eve- 
ty snare. Well, well! — ^I never should have 
thought it,'' 

Jane felt humbled by the old man's sympathy ; 
and yet it was too sincere, too kindly felt, to 
be repressed* She was hastening away, when 
Sarah said, ^' You have forgotten your bundle, 
Miss*" 

" It is for you, my good friend," she replied ; 
and, without awaiting their thanks, she bade them 
farewell, and was soon out of sight of the old 
man, whose eye followed her quick footsteps till 
she was hid by the adjoining wood* He then 
turned from the door, and raised his hands and 
his faded eyes, glistening with the gathering 
tears, to Heaven — " Oh Lord !'^ he exclaimed, 
" have mercy on thy young servant. Suffer not 
* this child of light to be yoked to a child of dark* 
ness." 

We believe that, in all classes and conditions, 
women are more inclined to look on the bright side 
of matrimony than men* In this case Sarah, after 
a little consideration, said, ^' I'm a thinking, John^ 
you take on too much ; you are a borrowing trou-. 
ble for Miss Jane. She is a wise, discreet young 
body, and she may cure Mr* Erskine of his faults. 
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Besides, be maj have bis vagaries, and that's no 
uDCommon thiug for a young man ; but then he 
is oot wicked and bard-bearted like the Wood- 
hulls." 

" No^ no, Sarah, he an't so bad as thte Wood- 
bulls, but he has been a wilful spoilt chiM from th^ 
beginning : he is a comely man to look to, and he 
has a glib tongue in his head ; but be is all for self 
— ^all for selfj Sarah. You might as well undertake 
to make the stiff branches of that old oak tender 
and pliable as the sprouts of the sapling that groves 
beside it, as to expect Miss Jane can alter Ers-> 
kine. No — ^he alone can do it with whom all 
things are possible. We have no right to expect 
a miracle. She has no call to walk upon the sea^ 
and we cannot hope a hand will be stretched oa% 
to keep her from sinking. It is the girl's beauty 
has caught him ; and when that is gone, and it is a 
quickly fading flower, she will have no hold what- 
ever on him." 

We know not how long the old man indulged ia 
his reflections, for he was not again interrupted by 
Sarah, whose deference for her husband's superior 
sagacity seems to have been more habitual thaa * 
even her namesake's of old. 

Our unhappy heroine pursued her way home, her 
mind filled with ^ thick-coming' and bitter fancies, 
revolving over and over again the circumstances 
of John's narrative. He had thrown a new light 
on the character of her lover ; and she blamed 
herself, that faults had seemed so dim to her, which 
were now so glaring. She was not far from com* 
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ing to the result, which, we trust, our reaL^rs have 
expected from the integrity and purity of hf-.r cha- 
racter. " If I had remained ignorant of his faults," 
she thought, '^ I should have had some excuse ; I 
might then have hoped for assistance and blessing 
in my attempts to reform him. It would be pre- 
sumption to trust, now, in any efforts I could 
make ; and what right have I, with my eyes open, 
to rush into a situation where my own weak virtues 

may be subdued by trials must be assailed by 

temptation^ Oh ! when I heard him speak light- 
ly of religion, how could I hope he would submit 
to its requisitions and restraints ? I started at the 
first thought, that he was unprincipled ; and yet I 
have always known there was no immoveable ba- 
sis for principle, but religion. Selfish — vain- 
how could I love him ! And yet — and she looked 
at the other side of the picture — his preference of 
me was purely disinterested — an orphan — desti- 
tute-~almost an outcast—liable to degradation^— 
and he has exposed himself to all the obloquy I may 
suffer — and does he not deserve the devotion of 
my life ?" A moment before, she would have an- 
swered her self-interrogation in the negative ; but 
now she seemed losing herself in a labyrinth of 
opposing duties. She thought that she ought not 
to place implicit reliance in John's statements. 
He might have exaggerated Erskine's faults. In 
his situation, it was natural h&should; but he had 
fiuch a calm, sober way with him, every word bore 
the impress of truth. The story of the gambling 

S 3 
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club had turDed the scale ; but John might have 
been misinformed. 

Thus, after all her deliberations, Jane re-en- 
tered her home, without having come to any de« 
cision. Though we believe the opinion of a 
great moralist is against us, we doubt if ^' deci- 
sion of character^' belongs to the most scrupu** 
louslj virtuous. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



It is religion that doth make vows kept, 
But tl\ou hast sworn against religion ; 
Therefore, thy latter vow against thy first 
Is in thyself rebelFion to thyself: 
And better conquest never canst thou make 
Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these busy loose suggestions. 

KiJTG John. 



As Jane entered Mrs. Harvey^s door she met 
her kind hostess just returning from a walk, her 
face flushed with recent pleasure. *^ Where upon 
^arth have you been ?^' she exclain^ed. '^ Ah ! if 
you had gone with me, you would not have come 
home with such a wo-begone face. Not a word ! 
Well-^notbing for nothing is my rule, my dear ; 
and so you need not expect to hear where I have 
been, and what superb papers have come from 
New- York, for the front rooms ; and beautiful 
china, and chairs, and carpets, and a fine work- 
table, for an industrious little lady, thai shall be 
nameless ; all qdite too grand for a sullen, silent, 
deaf and dumb school-mistress.'^ She added, play- 
fully, '^ if our cousin Elvira bad been out in such 
a shower of gold, we should have been favoured 
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with sweet smiles and sweet talk for one year at 
least. But there comes he that will make the bird 
siog^ when it wonH sing to anj one else ; and soi 
my dear, to escape chilling a lover^s atmosphere, 
or being melted in it, I shall make my escape.'' 

Jane would gladly have followed her, but she 
sat still, after hastily throwing aside her hat, and 
seizing the first book that she could lay her hands 
upon, to shelter her embarrassment* She sat with 
her back to the door. 

Edward entered, and walking up to her, looked 
over her shoulder as if to see what book had so 
riveted her attention. It clianced to be Penn's 
" Fruits of Solitude." " Curse on all quakers and 
quakerism !" said he, seizitlg the book rudely and 
throwing it across the room ; " wherever I go, I 
am crossed by them.'' 

He walked about, perturbed and angry. Jane 
rose to leave him, for now, she thought, was not 
the time to come to an explanation ; but Erskine. 
was not in a humour to be opposed in any thing. 
He placed his back against the door, and said, 
" No, Jane, you shall not leave me now. I have 
much to tell you. Forgive my violence. There 
is a point beyond which no rational creature can 
keep his temper. I have been ui^ed to that point ; 
and, thank Heaven, I have not learnt that smooth- 
faced hypocrisy that can seem what it is not." 

Jane trembled excessively. Erskine had touch- 
ed the ^ electric chain -,' she sunk into a chair, and 
burst into tears. 
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" I was right,'* he excl^iimed, " it is by your 
authority, and at your instigation, that I am dog* 
ged from place to place by that impertinent fellow ^ 
you have entered into a holy leagite ; but know, 
Miss Elton, there is a tradition in our family, that 
no Erskine was ever ruled by bis wife ; and the 
sooner the lady who is destined to be mine le^ms 
not to interfere in my affairs, the more agreeable 
it will be to me, and the more safe for herself." 

Jane's indignation was romed by this strange 
attack; and resuming her composure, she said, 
'^ If you mean that I shall understand you, you 
must explain yourselfi for I am ignorant and in- 
nocent of any thing you may suspect me of." 

*^ Thank heaven !" replied Erskine, '^ I beliere 
you, Jane ; you know in the worst of times I have 
believed you ; and it was natural to be offended 
that you should distrust me. You shall know the 
^ head and front of my offending.' The sins that 
have stirred up such a missionary zeal in that body 
of quakerism, will weigh very Ught in the scales of 
love." 

^' Perhaps," said Jane gravely, ^' I hold a more 
impartial balance than you expect." 

^' Then you do not loye me, Jane, for love is, 
and ought to be, blind ; but I am willing to make 
the trial, I will never have it repeated to me, that 
^ if you knew all, you would withdraw your affec-> 
tions from me.' No one shall say that you have 
not loved me, with all my youthful follies on my 
head.' I know you are a little puritanical ; but 
that is natural to one who has had so much to 
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make her miserable : the unhappy are apt to af- 
fect religion. But you are young and curable, if 
you can be rescued from this quaker climate and 
influence*" 

Edward still rattled on, and seemed a little to 
dread making the promised communication ; but at 
last, inferring from Jane's seriousness that she was 
anxious, and impatient himself to have it over, he 
went on to tell her — that from the beginning of 
their engagement Mr* Lloyd had undertaken the 
surveillance o{ his morals $ that if he had not been 
fortified by his antipathy to Quakers, he should 
have surrendered his confidence to him. 

" No gentleman," he said, " no man of honour- 
able feeling — no man of {)roper sensibility — would 
submit to the interference of a stranger — a man 
not much older than himself — ^in matters that con- 
cerned himself alone ; it was an intolerable ont- 
rage. if Jane was capable of a fair judgment, 
flhe would allow that it was so." 

Jane mildly replied, that she could only judge 
from the facts ; as yet she had heard nothing but 
accusations. Erskine said, he had imagined he 
was stating his case in a court of love and not of 
law ; but he had no objection, since his judge was 
as sternly just as an old Roman father, to state 
facts. He could pardon Mr. Lloyd his eagerness 
to make him adopt his plans of improvement in 
Ihe natural and moral world : to the first he mi^t 
have been led by his taste for agriculture, (which 
he believed was unaffected) and to the second he 
iras pledged by the laws of holy quaker church. 
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Still he said none but a Quaker would have thought 
of meddh'ng with the affairs of people who were 
strangers to him — however, that might be pardon* 
ed: as he said before, he supposed everj Quaker 
was bound to that officiousness, by an oath, or an 
affirmation^ for tender conscience' sake. " Butmj 
sweet judge, you do not looli propitious,'' Erskine 
continued after this misty preamble, from which 
Jane could gather nothing but that his prejudices 
and pride had thrown a dark shadow over all the 
virtues of Mr, Lloyd. 

" I cannot, Erskine, look propitious on your 
sneers against the principles of my excellent 
friend." 

" Perhaps," replied Erskine tartly, " his prac- 
tice will be equally immaculate in your eyes. 
And now, Jane, I beseech you for once to forget 
that Mr. Lloyd is your excellent friend; a man 
who bestowed some trifling favours on your child- 
hood, and remember the rights of one to whom 
you at least owe your love — though he would nei- 
ther accept that, nor your gratitude, as a debt." 

Jane assured him she was ready to hear any 
thing and every thing impartially that he would 
tell her. He replied, that he detested stoical 
impartiality ; that he wished her to enter into his 
loves and his hates, without expecting a reason in 
their madness. Bat since you must have the rea- 
son, 1 will not withhold it. As 1 told you, I submit- 
ted to a thousand vexatious, little impertin^-nces': 
he is plausible and gentlemanly in his manners, so 
there was nothing I could resent, till after a con- 
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club had turned the scale ; but John might have 
been misinformed. 

Thus, after all her deliberations, Jane re-en- 
tered her home, without having come to any de« 
cision. Though we believe the opinion of a 
great moralist is against us, we doubt if ^' deci- 
sion of character^' belongs to the most scrupu<* 
louslj virtuous. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



It is religion that doth make vows kept, 
But tl\ou hast sworn against religion ; 
Therefore, thy latter vow against thy first 
Is in thyself rebellion to thyself : 
And better conquest never canst thou make 
Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these busy loose suggestions. 

KiJTG John. 



As Jane entered Mrs. Harvey's door she met 
her kind hostess just returning from a walk, her 
face flushed with recent pleasure. " Where upon 
^arth have you been ?'' she exclain^ed. ^' Ah ! if 
you had gone with me, you would not have come 
home with such a wo-begone face. Not a word ! 
Well— nothing for nothing is my rule, my dear ; 
and so you need not expect to hear where I have 
been, and what superb papers have come from 
New- York, for the front rooms ; and beautiful 
china, and chairs, and carpets, and a fine work- 
table, for an industrious little lady, that shall be 
nameless ; all qdite too grand for a sullen, silent, 
deaf and dumb school-mistress.'^ She added, play- 
fully, '^ if our cousin Elvira bad been out in such 
a shower of gold, we should have been favoured 
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with sweet smiles and sweet talk for one year at 
least. But there comes he that will make the bird 
siDg^ when it wonU sing to anj one else ; and 8O9 
my dear, to escape chilling a lover's atmosphere, 
or being melted in it, I shall make my escape." 

Jane woald gladly have followed her, but she 
sat still, after hastily throwing aside her hat, and 
seizing the first book that she could lay her hands 
upon, to shelter her embarrassment* She sat with 
her back to the door. 

Edward entered, and walking up to her, looked 
over her shoulder as if to see what book had so 
riveted her attention. It clianced to be Penn's 
** Fruits of Solitude." "Curse on all quakers and 
quakerism !" said he, seizidg the book rudely and 
throwing it across the room 5 *' wherever I go, I 
am crossed by them." 

He walked about, perturbed and angry. Jane 
rose to leave him, for now, she thought, was not 
the time to come to an explanation ; but Erskine. 
was not in a humour to be opposed in any thing. 
He placed his back against the door, and said, 
" No, Jane, you shall not leave me now. I have 
much to tell you. Forgive my violeiice. There 
is a point beyond which no rational creature can 
keep his temper. I have been urged to that point ; 
and, thank Heaven, I have not learnt that smooth- 
faced hypocrisy that can seem what it is not." 

Jane trembled excessively. Erskine had touch- 
ed the ' electric chain ;' she &unk into a chair, and 
burst into tears. 
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'^ I was right,'' be exclaimed, '^ it 19 by your 
authority, and at your instigation, that I am dog* 
ged from place to place by that impertinent fellow ^ 
you have entered into a holy leagtie f hiat know, 
Miss Elton, there is a tradition in our family, that 
no Erskine was ever ruled by bis wife ; and the 
sooner the lady who is destined to be mine le^ms 
not to interfere in my afiairs, the more agreeable 
it will be to me, and the more safe for herself.'' 

Jane's indignation was roused by this strange 
attack; and resuming her composure, she said, 
'^ If you mean that I shall understand you, you 
must explain yourself, for I am ignorant and in- 
nocent of any thing you may suspect me of." 

'* Thank heaven !" replied Erskine, '^ I believe 
you, Jane ; you know in the worst of times I have 
believed you ; and it was natural to be offended 
that you should distrust me. You shall know the 
^ head and front of my offending.' The sins that 
have stirred up such a missionary zeal in that body 
of quakerism, will weigh very light in the scales of 
love." 

" Perhaps," said Jane gravely, ^^ I hold a more 
impartial balance than you expect." 

^^ Then you do not love me, Jane, for love is, 
and ought to be, blind ; but I am willing to make 
the trial, I will never have it repeated to me, that 
' if you knew all, you would withdraw your affec-> 
tions from me.' No one shall say that you have 
not loved me, with all my youthful follies on my 
head.' I know you are a little puritanical ; but 
that is natural to one who has had so much to 
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no sudden burst of resentment, no girlish pique 
that he might sooth with flattery and professions. 
" A most generous impulse, Edward, led you to 
protect an oppressed orphan ; and I thought the 
devotion of my heart and my life were a small 
return to you. It is but a few months since. Is 
not love an engrossing passion ? But what sacri- 
fices have you made to it ? Oh, Edward ! if in 
the youth and spring of your affection, I have not 
had more power over you, what can I hope from 
the future ?" 

" Hope ! — believe every thing, Jane. I will be 
as plastic as wax, in your hands. You shall mould 
me as you will." 

" No, Edward ; I have tried my power over 
you, and found it wanting. Broken confidence 
cannot be restored." 

" Jane, you are rash ; you are giving up inde- 
pendence — protection. If you reject me, who 
will defend you from your aunt ? Do you foi^et 
that you are still in her power ?" 

" No," replied Jane ; " but I have the defence 
of innocence, and I do not fear her. It was 
not your protection, it was not independence I 
sought, it was a refuge in your affection ; — that 
has failed me. Oh, Edward!" she continued, ris- 
ing, " examine your heart as I have examined mine, 
and you will find the tie is dissolved that bound us ; 
there can be no enduring love without sympathy ; 
our feelings, our pursuits, our plans, our inclina- 
tions, are all diverse." 

" You are unkind, ungrateful, Jane." 
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'^ 1 must bear that reproach as I can ; but I do 
not deserve it^ Mr. Erskine.'' 

Erskine imagined he perceived some relenting 
in the faltering of her voice, and he said, " Do not 
be implacable, Jane ; you are too young, too beau- 
tiful, to treat the follies of youth as if they were in- 
curable ; give me a few months probation, I will 
do any thing you require 5 abandon the club, give 
up my friends.'' 

Jane paused for a moment, but there was no 
wavering in her resolution — " No, Mr. Erskine ; 
we must part now ; if I loved you, I could not re- 
sist the pleadings of my heart." 

Erskine entreated — promised every thing; till 
convinced that Jane did not deceive him or her- 
self, his vanity and pride, mortified and wounded, 
came to his relief, land changed his entreaties to 
sarcasms. He said the rigour that would immolate 
every human feeling, would fit her to be the Elect 
Lady of a Shaker society 5 he assured her that he 
would emulate her stoicism^.. 

" I am no stoic," replied Jane ; and the tears 
gushed from, her eyes.K " Oh, Erskine ! I would 
make any exertions, any sacrifices to render yoa 
what I once thought you* I would watch and toil 
to win you to virtue — to heaven. If I believed 
you loved me, I could still hope, for I know that 
affection is self devoting, and may overcome all 
things. Edward," she continued, with a trembling 
voice, " there is one subject, and that nearest to 
my heart, on which I discovered soon after our en~ 
g^gement we were at utter variance. When I. 

T 2 
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first heard you trifle with the obligations of reli- 
gion, and express a distrust of its truths, I felt my 
heart chill. I reproached myself bitterly for hav- 
ing looked oh your insensibility on this subject as 
the common carelessness of a gay young man, to 
be expected, and forgiven, and easily cured. 
These few short months have taught me much ; 
have taught me, Erskine,not that religion is the only 
sure foundation of virtue — that I knew before— 
but they have taught me, that religion alone can 
produce unity of spirit ; alone can resist the cares, 
the disappointments, the tempests of life ; that it 
is the only indissoluble bond — ^for when the silver 
chord is loosed, this bond becomes immortal. I 
have felt that my most sacred pleasures and hopes 
must be solitary." Erskine made no reply ; he 
felt the presence of a sanctified spirit. " You 
now know all, Erskine. The circumstances you 
have told me this evening, I partly knew before.'' 

" From Lloyd ?" said Edward. ^' He then knew, 
as he insinuated, why the ^ treasure of your cheek 
had faded.' " 

" You do him wrong. He has never mentioned 
your name since the morning I left my aunt's. I 
heard them, by accident, from John." 

" It is, in truth, time we should part, when you 
can give your ear to every idle rumour;" he snatch- 
ed his hat, and was going. 

Jane laid her hand on his arm; '^ Yes, it is time,'' 
the said, ^' that we should part ; but not in anger. 
Let us exchange forgiveness, Edward." Erskine 
turned and wept bitterly. For a few gracious mo- 
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ments his pride, his self-love, all melted away, and 
he felt the value, the surpassing excellence of the 
hlesfiing he had forfeited. He pressed the hand 
Jane had given him, to his lips fervently, '* Oh, 
Jane," he said, " you are an angel ; forget my fol- 
lies, and think of me with kindness." 

" I shall remember nothing of the past," she 
said, with a look that had ' less of earth in it than 
heaven,' " but your goodness to me— God bles« 
you, Edward ; God bless you,'' she repeated, and 
they separated for ever ! 

For a few hours Erskine thought only of the ir- 
reparable loss of Jane's alBfections. Every pure, 
every virtuous feeling he possessed, joined in a 
clamorous tribute to her excellence, and in a sen- 
tence of self-condemnation that could not be si- 
lenced. But Edward was habitually under the 
dominion of self-love, and every other emotioja 
soon gave f>lace to the dread of being looked upon 
as a rejected man. He had not courage to risk 
the laugh of his associates, or what would be much 
more trying, their affected pity ; and to escape it 
all,| he ordered his servant to pack his clpthes, 
and make the necessary preparations for leaving 
the village in the morning, in the mail-stage for 
New-York. He was urged to this step too, by 
another motive, arising from a disagreeable affair 
in which he had been engaged — the affair which 
had induced Mr. Lloyd to make a second attempt 
to withdraw him from his vicious associates. At 
a recent meeting of the club, the younger Wood- 
hull had introduced a gentleman who pretended to 
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be a Mr. Rivington, from Virginia. Woodhult 
had met bim at Saratoga Springs. They were kin- 
dred spirits, and, forming. a sudden friendship, Ri- 
vington promised Woodhull that, after he had ex- 
hausted the pleasures of the Springs, he would 

come to , and pass a few dajs with him 

before his return to Virginia. Rivington was 
a fit companion for his new friend ; addicted to a 
score of vices ; gambling high, and out-drinking, 
out-sweari ng, and out-bullying his comrades* Ed- 
ward was. certainly far better than any other mem- 
ber of this precious association* He was, from the 
first, disgusted with the stranger, with his gross 
'^ manners, and with his manifest indisposition to 
pay to him the deference he was accustomed to 
receive from the rest of .the company.. The club 
sat later than usuaL Rivingtbn's passions became 
inflamed by the liquor he had drank. A dispute 
arose about the play. Erskine and John Woodhull 
were partners. Rivington accused Woodhull of un- 
fair play. Edward defended his partner. A vio- 
lent altercation ensued between them. The lie 
was given and retorted in so direct a form as to 
afford ample ground for an honourable adjustment 
of the dispute. 

Rivington said, ** If he had to deal with a Vir- 
ginian — a man of honour — the quarrel might be 
settled in a gentlemanly way ; but asnivling cow- 
ardly Yankee had no honour to defend. Edward 
was provoked to challenge him ; and arrangements 
were made for the meeting at day-light in the* 
morning, in a neighbouring wood, which bad ne- 
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ver been disturbed by a barsher sound than a 
sportman's gun. The brothers were to act as se- 
conds. 

The parties were all punctual to their appoint- 
ment. The morning of which they were going to 
make so unhallowed a use, was a most beautiful 
one.' Nature was in a poetic itfiood ; in a humour 
to give her votaries an opportunity to diversify 
her realities with the bright creations of their ima- 
ginations. The vapour had diffused itself over 
the, valley, so that from the hill, which 'was, the 
pla^e of rendezvous, it appeared like a placid 
lake, that no * breeze was upon ;' from whose bo- 
som rose the green spires of the poplar, rich mass- 
es of maple foliage, and the graceful and widely 
spreading boughs of the elm — 

. tt Jocund day 

StQod tip-toe on the misty mountain's top,'' 

and sent her morning greetings to the white cliffs of 
the southern mountain, — brightened the mist that 
filled the deep indenting dells between the verdant 
heights, resembling them to island hills, and send- 
iugsuch aflood of light upon the western slopes, that 
they shone as if there had been a thousand streams 
there rejoicing in the sunbeams. But this ap- 
peal of Nature was unheeded and unnoticed by 
these rash young men. Her sacred volume is a 
sealed book to those who are inflamed by passion, 
or degraded by vice. 

The ground was marked out, the usual distance 
prescribed by the seconds, and the principals were 
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just about to take their stations, when they were 
interrupted by Mr. Lloyd, who, in returning from 
his morning walk, passed through this wood, which 
was within a short distance of his house. On 
emerging from the thick wood, into the open 
space selected by the young men, they were di- 
rectly before him, §o that it was impossible for 
him to mistake the design of their meeting. 

*' Confusion !" exclaimed Edward ; mortified 
that Mr. Lloyd, of all men living, should have 
witnessed this scene ; and then turning to him, for 
Mr. Lloyd was approaching him, " To what. Sir," 
said he hatigbtily, " do we owe the favour of your 
company 1^'' 

" Purely to accident, Mr. Erskine, or, I should 
say, to Providence, if I may be so happy as to 
prevent a rash violation of the laws of God and 
man." 

" Stand off, Sir !" said Edward, determined now 
to brave Mr. Lloyd^s opposition, " and witness, if 
you will, for you shall not prevent a brave en- 
counter.'' 

Mr. Lloyd had interposed himself between Ed- 
ward and his adversary, and he did not move from 
his station. " Brave encounter !'' he replied, 
pointing wiih a smile of contempt to Rivingtoni 
who was shaking as if he had an ague ; " that 
young man's pale cheeks and trembling limbs do 
not look like ^ impostors to true fear ;' they do 
not promise the merit of bravery to your encounr 
ter, Mr. ErskineJ' 
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" The devil take the impertinent fellow,!'' ex- 
claimed the elder Woodfaull, (Edward's second) ; 
" proceed to your bosiness, gentlemen." 

Erskine placed himself in an attitude to fire, 
and raised his arm. Mr. Lloyd remained firm and 
immoveable. " Do you mean to take my fire, 
Sir V\ asked Erskine. '^ If you continue to stand 
there, the peril be upon yourself 5 the fault rests 
with you." 

^^ I shall risk taking the fire, if you dare risk 
giving it," replied Mr. Lloyd, coolly. 

" Curse him !" said WoodhuU, " he thinks you 
are afraid to fire." 

This speech had the intended effect upon Ers- 
kine. '^ Give us the signal,^' he said, hastily. 

The signal was given, and Edward discharged 
iiis pistol. The ball grazed Mr. Lloyd's arm, and 
passed off without any other injury. " It was 
bravely done," said he, with a contemptuous cool- 
ness, that increased, if any thing could increase the 
shame Erskine felt, the nnoment he had vented his 
passion by the rash and violent act. " We have 
been singularly fortunate," he continued, " con- 
sidering thou hadst all the firing to thyself, and two 
fair marks. Poor fellow !" he added, turning to 
Rivington, " so broad a shield as I furnished for 
thee, I should have hoped would have saved some 
of this fright.*' 

John Woodhull had perceived that his friend's 
courage, which, the preceding evening, had been 
stimulated by the liquor, had vanished with the fog 
that clouded his reason ; and ever«ince they came 
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on the battle-ground, he had been vainly endea- 
vouring to screw him up to the sticking point, by 
suggesting, in low whispers, such motives as he 
thought might operate upon him ; but all his ef- 
forts were ineffectual. Rivington was, to use a 
vulgar expression, literally 'scared out of his 
wits.' When the signal was given for firing, he 
had essayed to raise his arm, but it was all un- 
strung by fear, and he could not move it. The 
sound of Erskiue's pistol completed his dismay; 
he sunk on his knees, dropped his pistol, said he 
was willing to own he was no gentleman; he 
would beg Mr. Erskine's pardon, and all the gen- 
tlemen's pardon ; he would do any thing almost 
the gentlemen would say. 

*Jobn Woodhull felt his own reputation impli- 
cated by his principal's cowardice ; and passionate 
and reckless, he seized the pistol, and would have 
discharged the contents at Rivington ; but Mr. 
Lloyd, seeing his intention, caught hold of his arm, 
wrenched the pistol from him, fired it in the air, 
and threw it from him. " Shame on thee, young 
man !" he exclaimed, " does the spirit of murder 
so possess thee, that it matters not whether thy 
arm is raised against friend or foe ?'' 

" He is no friend of mine,'' replied Woodhull, 
vainly endeavouring to extricate himself from Mr. 
Lloyd's manly grasp ; he is a coward, and by my 

life and sacred honour !" 

" Oh, Mr. Woodhull ! sir," interrupted Riving- 
ton, " I am your friend, sir, and all the gentlemen's 
friend, sir. I am much obliged to you, sir,'' turn- 
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ing to Mr. Lloyd, who could not help lai^hing at 
the eagerness of his cowardice ; *^ I am sorty^for 
the disturbance, gentlemen, and I wish you all a 
good morning, gentlemen!'' and so saying, he 
walked off the ground as fast as his trembling 
limbs could take him. 

Mr. Lloyd now released young WoodhuU from 
his hold ; and winding his handkerchief around his 
arm, which was slightly bleeding, he said, ^^ I per- 
ceive, gentlemen, there is no further occasion for 
my interposition. I think the experience of this 
morning will not tempt you to repeat this singular 
disturbance of the peace of this community .'' 

The party were all too thoroughly mortified to 
attempt a reply, and theiy separated. Erskine 
felt a most humiliating consciousness of his dis- 
grace, but he had not sufficient magnanimity to 
confess it, nor even to express a regret that be had 
wounded a man, who exposed his life to prevent 
bim from committing a crime. .The Woodhulls 
were deprived of the pitiful pleasure of sneering 
at Mr* Lloyd's want of courage. The younger 
brother's arm still ached from his experience of 
Mr. Lloyd's physical strength ; and they all felt 
the inferiority of their boastful, passionate, and 
reckless fool-hardiness, to the collected, disinter- 
ested courage of a peaceful man, who had risked 
his life in their quarrel. 

To fill up tlie measure, of their mortification, 
Rivington had not left the village two hours, before 
several persons arrived there in pursuit of him. 
They informed his new friends, that he was not a 

U 
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Virginian, a name that passes among our northern 
bloods as synonymous with gentiiityi high-minded- 
ness, noble-daring, and other youthful yirtuesi but 
that he was a countryman of their own, a celebrat- 
ed swindler, who had lived by his wits, ascending 
by regular gradations through the professions of 
hostler, dancing-master, and itinecant actor ; and 
that having lately, by cleverness in managing the 
arts of his vocation, possessed himself of a large 
sum of money, he had made his debut as gentle- 
man at the Springs. • 

After the events of the morning, Mr. Lloyd felt 
more anxiety than ever on Jane Elton's account ; 
and never weary in well-doing, he determined to 
make one more effort to rescue Erskine from the 
pernicious society and influence of the WoodhuUs. 
He solicited an interview with him ; and without 
alluding to the events of the morning, be remon- 
strated warmly and kindly against an intimacy, of 
which the degradation and the danger were too 
evident to need pointing out. He trusted himself 
to speak of Jane, of her innocence, her purity, 
her trustful affection, her solitariness, her depend- 
ance. 

At any other time, we cannot think Edward 
would have been unmoved by the eloquence of 
his appeal ; but now be was exasperated by the 
mortifications of the morning ; and when Mr.Lloyd 
«aid, '^ Erskine, if Jane Elton knew all, would she 
not withdraw her affections from thee ?" he replied, 
angrily, '' She shall know all. I have a right to 
expect she will overlook a- few foibles ; such as 
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beloig to every man of spirit. She owes m^ sK; 
least, so much indalgence. She is bound to mh 
by ties that cannot be .broken — that she certainly 
cannot break.'* He burst away from Mr. Lloyd, 
and went precipitately to Mrs. Harvey's, where 
the explanation we have related ensued, and 
put a final termination to their unequal alliance. 

The speculations of villagers are never at rest 
till they know the wherefore of the slightest move- 
ments of the prominent personages that figure on 
their theatre. Happily for our heroine, who 
was solicitous for a little while to be sheltered 
from the scrutiny and remarks of her neighbours, 
the affair of the duel soon became public, and suf- 
ficiently accounted for Erskine's abrupt depar- 
ture. 

Jane would have communicated to Mary, her 
kind, constant friend Mary Hull, the issue of her 
engagement ; but it so happened, that she was at 
this time absent on a visit to her blind sister. 
She felt it to be just, that she should acquaint Mr. 
Lloyd with the result of an affair, in which he had 
nxanifested so benevolent and vigilant a care for 
her happiness. Perhaps she felt a natural wish, 
that he should know his confidence in her had 
not been misplaced. She could not speak to him 
on the subject, for their intercourse had been sus- 
pended of late ; and besides, she was habitually 
reserved about speaking of herself. She sat down 
to address a note to him ; and, after writing a do- 
zen, 6ach of whfch offended her in some point-^ 
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either betrayed a want of delicacy towards Ers- 
kine, or a sentiment of self-complacency — either 
expressed too much, or toa little — she threw them 
all into the fire, and determined to leave the com- 
munication to accident. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Oh, wad some pow^r the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us ! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion : 
What airs in dress an^ gait wad lea^e us, 

And e'en derotioa \ 



A FEW days after Erskine's departure, Mrs. 
Harvey entered Jane's room hastily, — " Our vil- 
lage,'' she exclaimed, " is the most extraordinary 
place in the world ; wonders cease to be wonderful 
among us." 

^' What has happened now ?" inquired Jane, 
^ I know not from your face whether to expect 
good or evil." 

•* Oh evil, my dear, evil enough to grieve and 
frighten you. Your wretched cousin Qavid Wil- 
son has got himself into a scrape at last, from which 
all the arts of all his family*cannot extricate him. 
You know,*' she continued, " that we saw an ac- 
count in the New- York paper of last week, of a 
robbery committed on the mail-stage : the robbers 
have been detected and taken, and Wikon, who it 

U2 
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seems bad assumed a feigned name, is among 
them." 

^^ And the punishment is death!" said Jane, in 
a tone of sorrow and alarm* 

^^ Yes ; so Mr. Lloyd says, by the laws of the 
United States, against which he has offended. 
Mr. Lloyd has been here, to request that you, 
dear Jane, will go to your aunt, and say to her 
that he is ready to render her any services in his 
power. You know he is acquainted in Philadel- 
phia, where David is imprisoned, and he may be 
of essential use to him." 

'^My poor aunt, and Elvira! what misery is 
this for them !" said Jane, instinctively transfos- 
ii^ her own feelings into their bosoms. 

" For your aunt it may be," replied Mrs. Har- 
vey, ^^ for I think nothing can .quite root out the 
mother ; but as for Elvira, I believe she is too 
much absorbed in her own afiairs to think of Da- 
vid's body or soul." 

^^ I will go immediately to my aunt ; but what 
has happened to Elvira ?" 

'' Why Elvira, it seems, during her visit to the 
west, met with an itinerant french dancing-master, 
who became violently enamoured of her, and who 
did not sigh or hope in vain. She probably knew 
his vocation would be an insuperable obstacle to 
her seeing him at hwie ; and so between them 
they concerted a scheme to obviate that difficulty, 
by introducing him to Mrs. Wilson as a french 
physician, from Paris, who should volunteer his 
services to cure her scrofula, which, it is said, has 
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latelj become more troublesome than ever* By 
waj of a decoy, he was to go upon the usual quack 
practice of.* no cure no pay.' " 

** And this," exclaimed Jane, *^ is the sick phy- 
sician we heard was at my aunt's ?'' 

*^ Yes, poor fellow, and sick enough he has 
been* He arrived just at twilight, last week on 
Monday, and having tied his horse, he was tempt* 
ed, by seeing the door of the chaise-house half 
open, to go in there to arrange his dress previous 
to making his appearance before Miss Wilson^ 
lie had hardly entered, before old Jacob coming 
along, saw the door open, and giving the careles9L 
boys (whom he supposed in fault) a reversed bless- 
ing, he shut and fastened it. It was chilly weather, 
you know, but there the poor fellow was obliged 
to stay the live*long night} and till Jacob, sallying 
forth to do his morning chores, discovered him 
half-starved and half frozen. But,'' said Mrs, 
Harvey, *^ you are prepared to go to your aunt, 
and I am detaining you — ^you may ask the sequel 
of Elvira." 

*^ Ob no, let me hear the rest of it ; only be 
short, dear Mrs. Harvey, for if any thing is to be 
done for that wretched young man, not a moment 
should be lost." 

*< My dear, I will be as short as possible, but 
my words will not all run out of my mouth at once, 
as they melted out of Gulliver's horn. Well, this 
poor french doctor, dancer, or whatever he is, 
effected an interview with Elvira, before he was. 
seen by the mother $ and though no doubt she was 
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shocked by his unsentimental involuntary Ti^l, 
she overlooked it, and succeeded in palming him 
off on the old lady as a foreign physician, who had 
performed sundry marvellous cures in his western 
progress. Mrs. Wilson submitted her disease to 
his prescription. In the meanwhile, he, poor 
wretch, as if a judgment had come upon him 
for his sins, has been really and seriously sick, in 
consequence of the exposure to the dampness of 
a September night, in bis nankins ; and Elvira has 
been watching and nursing him according to the 
best and most approved precedents to be found in 
ballads and romances." 

*^ Is it possible," ask^d Jane> *^ that aunt Wil- 
son should be imposed on for so long a time? 
Elvira is Ingenious, and ready, but she is not a 
match for her quick*sighted mother." 

^' No, so it has proved in this case. The doctor 
became better, and the patient worse ; bis pre* 
scriptions have had a dreadful e£fect upon the 
scrofula ; and as the pain increased, your aunt be* 
came irritable and suspicious. Last evening, she 
overheard a conversation between the hopeful 
lovers, which revealed the whole truth to her." 

** And what has she done ?" 

^^ What could she do, my dear, but turn the 
good for nothing fellow out of doors, and exhaust 
her wrath upon Elvira. The dreadful news she 
received from David late last evening, must have 
driven even this provoking affikir out of her trou- 
bled mind.' But," said Mrs. Harvey, rising and 
going to flie window, *' who is that coming through 
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our gate ? Elvirar, as I live ! — what can she be af- 
ter here ?'^ 

" Aunt has probably sent for me,'' replied Jane ; 
and she hastened to open the door for her cousin, 
who entered evidently in a flutter. ^' I was just 
going to your mother's," said Jane. 

'^ Stay a'moment," said Elvira ; ^' I must speak 
with you. Come into your room," and she has- 
tened forward to Jane's apartment. She paused 
a moment on seeing Mrs. Harvey, and then beg* 
ged she would allo^her to speak with her cousin 
alone. • 

Mrs. Harvey left the apartment^ and Elvira 
turned to Jane, and was beginning with great ea- 
gerness to say something, but she paused-r-unpin- 
ned her shawl, took it <^, and then put it on 
again— and then asked Jane, if she had heard from 
Erskine ; and, without waiting a reply, which did 
not seem to be very ready, she continued, ^' How 
glad I was be fought that duel ; it was so spirited. 
I wish my lover would fight a duel. It would have 
been delightful if he had only been wounded.'' 

Jane stared at her cousin, as if she had been 
smitten with distraction. *^ Elvira," she said, with 
more displeasure than was often extorted from her, 
<< you are an incurable trifler ! How is it possible, 
that at this time you can waste a thought upon 
Erskine or his dud ?" 

^^ Oh ! my spirits run away with me, dear Jane ; 
but I do feel very miserable," she replied, affect- 
ing to wipe away the tears from her dry eyes. 
Poor David !— I am wretched about him. He has 
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diflgraeed us all. I suppose yc^b have heard, too» 
about Lavoisier. Every body has heard of mo- 
therms cruelty to him and to me. Oh, Jane ! he is 
the sweetest creature— -the most interestiog be- 
ing'' ' 

" Elvira," replied Jane, coldly, *' I do not like 
to reproach you in your present affliction ; but you 
strftngely forget all that is due to your sex, by 
keeping up such an intercourse with a stranger — 
by ranting in this way about a wandering dancing- 
master — a foreigner." * 

*^ A foreigner, indeed ! as if that was against 
hioi. Why, nAy dear, foreigners are much more 
genteel than Americans; and besides, Lavoisier is 
a Count in disguise* Oh ! if you could only hejir 
him speak French ; it is as soft as an Eolian harp. 
Now Jane, darling, don't be angry with me. I am 
sure there never was any body so persecuted and 
unfortunate as I am. Nobody feels for me." 

*^ It is impossible, Elvira, to feel for those who 
have no feeling for themselves.'' 

" Oh, Jane ! you are very cruel," replied El- 
vira, whimpering ; ^' I have been crying ever since 
I received poor David's letter, and it was about 
that I came here ; but you do not seem to have 
any compassion for our sorrows, and I am afraid 
to ask for what I came for." 

^< I cannot afford to waste any compassion on 
unnecessary or imaginary sorrows, Elvira. The 
real and most horrible calamity that has fallen up- 
on you, requires all the exertions and feelings or 
your friends." 
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•* That's spoken like yourself, dear, blessed 
Jane,'' said Elvira, brightening ; " now I am sure 
you will not refuse me-^jou are always so gene- 
rous and kind.'' 

" I have small means to be generous," replied 
Jane ; " but let me know, at once, what it is you 
want, for I am in haste to go to your mother." 
" You are a darling, Jane— you always was." 
"What is it you wish, Elvira?" inquired Jane 
again, aware that Elvira's endearments were al- 
ways to be interpreted as a prelude to the asking 
of a favour. 

" I wish, dear Jane," sbe replied, summoning 
all her resolution to her aid ; *' I wish you to lend 
me twenty dollars. If you had^seen David's pi- 
teous letter to me, you could not refuse. It is 
enough to make any body's heart ache ; he is 
down in a dark disagreeable dungeon, with nothing 
to eat, from morning to night, but bread and wa- 
ter. He petitions for a little money so earnestly, 
it would make your heart bleed to read his let- 
ter. Mother declares she will not send him a 
dollar." 

"How do you intend sending the money to 
him ?" asked Jane, rising and going to her bu- 
reau. 

" Oh !" risplied Elvira, watching Jane's move- 
ments, " you arc a dear soul. It is easy enough 
getting the money to him. I heard, this morn- 
ing, that Mr. Harris is going on to the south ; he 
starts this afternoon. I shall not mind walking to 
his house, though it is four miles from h^re ; I 
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shall go ioQP^edtatelf, end I dmll charge him to 
delirer the money bihiself*^ It will ba such a re* 
)i^ and comfort to my uDfortunate bn^her.^' 

There ^emed to be somethiog in Elvira's ea- 
gerness^ to serve her brother, aSid in her newly 
awakened tenderness for him, that fixcited Jane's 
BQspicions ; for she paused in the midst of count- 
ing the money,' turned round, and fixed a peae- 
trating look upon her cousin. Elvira, without^p- 
pearing to notice any thing peculiar in her expres- 
sion; said, (advancing towards her,) " Do be qiuck, 
dear Jane ; it is a great way to Mr. Haccis'a^ 1 
am afraid I shall be late.'' 

Jane had finished counting the money. 

'^ Twenty doUats, is it, dear 2P said Elvira, has- 
tily and with a flutter of 'joy fieizing it. ^^ There 
are five dollars more," she continued, looking at a 
single bill Jane had laid aside ; ^^ let me have that 
too, dear ; it will not be too much for David." 

^* I cannot," replied Jane ; ^' that is all I have 
in the world, and that I owe to Mrs. Harvey." 

^* La, Jane ! what matter is that ; you can have 
as much money as you want of Erskine ; and be- 
sides, you need not be afraid of losing it ; I shall 
soon be of age, and then I shall pay you, for mo* 
ther can't keep my portion from me one day after 
that. Then I will have a cottage. Lavoisier says, 
we can have no idea, in this country, how beauti- 
ful, a cottage is, d la FroM^aise. Do, dearest^ let me 
have the other five." 

'' Kb," said Jane, disgusted with Elvira's impor* 
tunity and levity, and replacing the note in het 
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drawer ; ^' I have given jon all I possess in the 
world, and yoa must be contented with if 

Elvira saw that she should obtain no more* She 
hastily kissed Jane ; and after saying,*^* Good bye, 
my dear, go to mother's, and stay till I come," 
she flew out of the house, exulting that her false 
pretences had won so much from her cousin. At 
a short distance from Mrs. Harvey's she joined her 
lover, according to a previous arrangement be- 
tween them* 

Lavoisier had procured a chaise from a neigh- 
bouring fanner, which was principally devoted to 
the transportation of its worthy proprietor and the 
partnerof bis joys to and from the meetinghouse 
en Sundays and lecture days, but was occasionally 
hired out to oblige such persons as might stand in 
Deed of such an accommodation, and could afibrd 
to pay what was * consistent^ for it. 

'^ Allons — :ma«:fae done !'' said the dancing phi- 
losopher to his horse, after seating Elvira ; and 
turning to her, he pressed one of her hands to his 
lips, saying, '' Pardonnez-moi," — adding, as he 
dropt it, " tout nous sourit dans la nature." 

Elvira pointed out the road leading to the 
dwelling of a justice of the peace, a few miles be- 
yond the line which divides the State of Massa- 
chusetts from that of New-YoiJc. They arrived 
at this temple of Hymen, and of petty litigation, 
about eleven in the morning. The justice was at 
work on his farm ; a messenger was soon despatch- 
ed for him, with whom he returned in about thirty 
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nuDlKtes, wbich seemed as many hoars to oar anx- 
ious lowers. 

" Dey saj," said Lavoisier, " ramoar fait pas- 
ser le temps, but in I'Amerique it »a very dtffe- 

rente*" 

The JQstice took Lavoisier aside, and inquired 
whether there were any objections to the mar« 
riage, on the part of the lady's friends. 

^' Objections!" said Lavoisier, ^^ it is the most 
grande felicite to every body. You cannot con« 
ceive." 

On being further interrogated, Lavoisier con- 
fessed tl^t they came from Massachusetts ; and 
being asked why they were not married- at the 
place of the lady's residence, he said that ^* some 
personnes without sensibilite may wait,' but for 
madenvoiselle and me, it is impossible." 

Elvira being examined apart, in Hke manner, 
declared that her intended husband's impatience 
^nd her own dislike to the formality of a publish- 
ment, had led them to avoid the. usual mode and 
forms of marriage. 

The justice, who derived the chief profits of his 
office from clandestine matches, and who had 
made these inquiries more because it was a com- 
mon custom, than from any scruples of conscience, 
or sense of official duty, was perfectly satisfied ; 
and after requiring from the bridegroom the usual 
promise to love and cherish ; and from the bride, 
to love, cherish, and obey ; pronounced them man 
and wife, and recorded the marriage in a book 
containing a record of similar official acts, and of 
divers suits and the proceedings therein. 
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Tbe bride and bridegroom immediately seit out 
for the North River, intendiDg to embark there for 
New-York. 

'^ These things do manage themselves better in 
France," said Lavoisier. " Les noces qui se fent 
ici— i-the marriages you make here — are as solemn 
que la sepulture — as to bury. Le Cupidon ici a 
Pair bien sauvage; if de little god was paint here, 
tfaey would make him work as de justice. Eh 
bien !" said be, after a pause, ^ chacun a son 
metier ; without some fermiers there should not 
be some maitres-de-danse, some professeurs of de 
elegant arts : et sans les justices, you would not 
be mon ange — ^you would not be Madame La- 
voisier." 

Elvira was so occupied with the change in her 
condition, and the prospect before her, that she 
did not observe tbe direction in which they were 
travelling; and by mistake they took the road 
leading back through a cleft iii the mountain to- 
wards a village in the vicinity of the one they had 
left. 

As they ascended the top of a hill, their steed 
began to prick his ears at the distant sound of a 
drum and fife, which the fugitives soon perceived 
to be part of the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of a militia training. Tbe village tavern was in 
full view, and within a short distance, and the 
company was performing some marching evolu- 
tions a little beyond. An election of captain had 
just taken place ; and the suffrages of the citizen 
«oldiers had fallen upon a popular favourite, who 
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had taken his station as commanding officer, and 
was showing his familiarity with the marches and 
counter-marches of Eaton's Manual* He had 
been just promoted from the . rank of first lieu- 
tenant ; and previous to the dismissal of his men, 
which was about to take place, he drew them up 
in front of the village store, when, according to 
custom, and with due regard to economy, which 
made the store a more eligible place for his pur- 
poses than the tavern, he testified his gratitude for 
the honour which had been done him by copious 
libations of cherry rum, and of St. Croix, which 
was diluted or not, according to the taste of each 
individual. The men soon, began to grow merry.; 
and some of them swore that they would not scru- 
ple to vote for the captain for major-general, if 
they had the choosing of that officer. The ven- 
ders of gingerbread felt the influence of the 
good fellowship and generosity which the cap- 
tain had set in motion. A market for a con- 
siderable portion of their commodity was soon 
furnished by the stimulated appetites of the 
men, and a portion was distributed by the more 
gallant among them, to some spectators of the 
softer sex, who were collected upon the occasion. 
The happy pair in the mean time had arrived 
at the tavjern. Elvira's attention had not been 
sufficiently awakened by any thing but the con- 
versation of her husband, to notice where she 
was, until she was called to a sense of her embar- 
rassing situation by the landlord's sign, as it was 
gently swinging in the wind between two high 
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posts, and exhibited a successful specimen of vil- 
lage sign-painting, the distinguished name of the 
host, and the age of his establishment. 

Elvira directed the Frenchman to stop atid turn 
his horse, which he did immediately, without un- 
derstanding the object. 

^ £h bien !^' said he, his ejes still fixed on the 
young soldiers ; '* II me vient une idee* I shall 
tell you.'^ He went on to signify that he would 
immediately offer to teach the art of fencing and 
of using the broad-sword ; that he would instruct 
them *'dans Tart militaire, d la mode de Napoleon;^' 
and that, after giving a few lessons, he would make 
a tournament, in which he would let them se^, 
among other things, how Bonaparte conquered 
the world ; how the cavalry could trample down 
flying infantry ; and how the infantry, in sUch 
circumstances, could defend themselves;' and 
that he would, in this way, make himself '' bfen 
riche." 

During all this time, Elvira was collecting her 
wits to know what the emergency required ; and 
as soon as Lavoisier's volley ceased, she begged 
him to turn again, thinking she might best avoid 
observation by seeking shelter in the tavern till 
dark. 

They immediately alighted, and Lavoisier, af- 
ter showing his bride to her apartment, descended 
to give some orders about his horse ; when, to his 
astonishment, he was accosted by the jolly land- 
lord, whose name was Thomas, " Ha, mouneheer, 

X 2 
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I ^uess^jou are the man who staid with me a farl- 
night two years ago, when I kept house in York 
state, and borried my chaise to go a jaunting, and 
told me to take care of your trunks that had no- 
thing but a big stone in it, till you came back. I 
got my horse and chaise agin," continued he, seiz- 
ing the astounded professor of the dancing and 
military arts by the collar, " and now I'll take my 
recknin out of your skin, if I canU get it any other 
way." 

At this moment the new captain and a consider- 
able number of his merry men entered the house. 
After they had learned the circumstances of the 
case, from what passed between monsieur and the 
landlord, one of them cried out, " ride him on a 
rail — let him take his steps in the air!" 

^^ He ought to dance on nothing, with a rope 
round his neck," said Thomas. 

" No, no," said a third, " he has taJcen steps 
enough ; that flashy jacket had better be swapped 
for one of tar and feathers." 

" Messieurs, messieurs," said Lavoisier, ^' je suis 
bien malheureux. I am very sorry. II etoit mon 
malheur — ^it was my misere to not pay monsieur 
Thomas, and it was his malheur not to be paid. I 
shall show you my honneur, when I shall get de 
Targent. II faut se soumettre aux circonstances. 
De honesty of every body depend upon what dey 
can do. I am sure, every body is gentleman in 
dis country. C'est un beau pays." 

By this time one of the corporals had set a skil- 
let of tar on the fire, and another, at the direction 
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of the lieutenant, who seemed to take upon him- 
self the command of the party, had brought a pil- 
low from a bed in an adjoining room. The pil- 
low was very expeditiously uncased, and a suffi- 
cient rent made in the ticking. The astonished 
Francois stood aghast, as his bewildered mind 
caught a faint notion of the purpose of these pre- 
parations. He changed his tones of supplication 
to those of anger. " Vous etes des sauvages !'^ he 
exclaimed. '^ You are monstres, diables ! You do 
not merit to have some gentiman to teach la belle 
danse in dis country." 

^^ HeMl cackle like a blue jay," said the cor- 
poral, '^ by the time we get the feathers on 
him." 

" They are hen's feathers," said the lieutenant, 
'' but they'll do. Now ensign Sacket get on to the 
table, and corporal you hand him the skillet of tar. 
You Mr. Le Yosher, or whatever your name is, 
stand alongside of the table." 

Monsieur believed his destiny to be fixed— '^ Ob, 
mon Dieu !" he exclaimed ; ^' le diable ! qu'est 
que c'est que cja ? Vat you do— vat is dat ?" 

^^ Tar, tar, nothing but tar— stand up to the 
table," was the reply. 

" Sacristie ! put dat sur ma tete — on my head 
et sur mes habits-^my clothes ; mes beaux habits 
de Doces— my fine clothes for de marriage ! Oh, 
messieurs, de grace, pardonnez moi ; vous gaterez 
— ^you will spoil all my clothes." 
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" Blast your clothes !" said the corporal ; " pull 
them off." 

'' Je V0U8 remercie, tank you gentlemen ;" and 
he Tery deliberately divested himself of a super- 
fine light blue broad-cloth coat, an embroidered 
silk vest, a laced cravat, and an under cravat of 
coarser fabric. He prolonged the operation as 
much as possible, making continued efibrts to con- 
ciliate the compassion of his persecutors, which 
only added to their merriment. 

At last all pretences for delay were over ; eve- 
ry voice was hushed. The ensign began to up- 
lift the fatal skillet, when all composure of mind 
forsook the affrighted bridegroom, and he uttered 
a loud hysteric shriek. Favoured by the general 
stillness, £lvira distinctly heard his voice, and 
knew at once that it betokened the extremity of 
distress. She rushed to the rescue, screaming for 
mercy. The men fell back, leaving their trembling 
victim in the Centre of the room. ^' Ah ! ma chire, 
quels bdtes !" he exclaimed, with a grimace that 
produced a peal of laughter. One of the men 
threw him his coat, another his vest ; while the 
corporal set down the skillet, saying, " If it had 
not been for his galj Pd have given him a wedding 
suit.'' 

But we rather think monsieur would have been 
released without the interposition of bis distressed 
bride, for a yankey mob is proverbially good-na- 
tured, and the merry men had enlisted in the land- 
lord's cause, for the sake of a joke, rather than 
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with the intention of inflicting pain. After the 
ludicrous adventure was over — ludicrous to the 
jolly trainers, but sad enough to the fugitive pair — 
Elvira deemed it expedient to press their retreat. 
Monsieur brought the chaise to the door, and they 
drove away, amidst the loud huzzas and merry 
clappings of the jovial company. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



-Even-handed justice 



Commends the ingredients of oui: poiscm'd 
Chalice, to our own lips. 

Macbetii. 



David YVilson, not long after the affair of the 
robbery of bis mother^s desk, went to New- York, 
in order to see bis comrades, wbo were imprison- 
ed there, and^ if possible, to abate their demands 
on bis purse. He succeeded in doing this ; bfiit 
having fallen in (attracted doubtless by natural a^ 
finities) with other companions as wicked, and 
more desperate, he soon spent in that city, which 
affords remarkable facilities for ridding men of 
their money, all that remained of the five hundred 
[dollars. He preyed on others for a little time, as 
he had been their prey ; and, finally reduced to 
extreme want, he joined two of his new associates 
in the attempt on the southern mail, which ended 
in his detection and commitment to jail in Phila- 
delphia, where he was now awaiting a capital trial. 
A particular account of the whole affair, accom- 
panied with letters from her son, was transmitted 
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to Mrs* WilsoD, who seemed now to be visited on 
every side with the natural and terrible retribution 
of her maternal sins. 

After Elvira's departure, with all the profits of 
her little school, Jane did not delaj another mo- 
ment to go to her aunt's, in order to communicate 
to her Mr* Lloyd's kind offer of assistance, and 
to extend to her any aid or consolation in her 
own power* 

She found Mrs. Wilson alone, but not in a frame 
of mind that indicated any just feelings* She re- 
ceived her niece coldly* After a silence of a few 
moments, which Jane wished but knew not how to 
break, she inquired of Mrs* Wilson, whether she 
had any more information respecting David than 
was public ? 

Her aunt replied, she had not* She understood 
the particulars were all in the paper, even to his 
name ; she thought that might have been omitted ; 
but people always seemed to delight in publishing 
every one's misfortiines. 

Jane asked if the letters expressed any doubt 
that David would be convicted ? 

" None," Mrs* -Wilson said. " To be sure," 
she added, ^' I have a letter from David, in which 
he begs me to employ counsel for him ; so I sup- 
pose he thinks it possible that he might be cleared ; 
but a drowning man catches at straws*'^ 

" Do you know," inquired Jane, '* the names 
of the eminent lawyers in Philadelphia ? Mr. Lloyd 
will be best able to inform you whom to select 
among them. I will go to him immediately." 
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^**No, hd, child ; I have niade up my miad upon 
that subject. It would be a great expeuse* There 
is no conscience in citj lawyers ; they would de- 
vour all my substance, and dp me no good after 
all. Ho J no — I shall leave David entireJj in the 
hands of Providence*" 

'< And can you, aunt," said Jane, '^ acquiesce in 
your son^s being cut off in the spring of life, with- 
out an effort to save him**without an effort to 
procure him a space for repentance and ^fiw- 
mation ?" 

^ Do not presume, Jane Ekon,'^ replied Mis. 
Wilson, ^^ to instruct me in my duties* A space 
for repentance 1 A day — an hour — a moment is 
as good as an eternity for the operations of the 
Spirit. Many, at the foot of the gallows, have 
repented, and have died exulting in their pardon 
and new-born hope." 

'^ Yes," replied Jane ; '' and there have been 
many who have thus repented and rejoiced, and 
then been reprieved ; and have they tlien shown 
the only unquestionable proof of genuine peni- 
tence — a renewed spirit ? Have they kept the 
commandments, for by this shall ye know that 
they are the disciples of Christ ? No ; they have 
returned to their old sins, and been tenfold worse 
than at first.'' 

*' I tell you," said Mrs. Wilson, impatiently, 
** you are ignorant, child ; you are still in the bond 
of iniquity; you cannot spiritually discern. There 
is more hope, and that is the opinion of some of 
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i^ur greatest divines, of an opeA ontrageoos trans- 
gtessor, than of one of a moral life.'' 

' " Then," replied Jane, " there is more hope of 
a liarvest from a hard bound, neglected field, than 
from that which the owner has carefally plough- 
ed and sowed, and prepared for the sun and the 
rains of heaven." 

^ The kingdom of grace is very diSer ent from 
the kingdom of nature," answered Mrs. Wilson. 
^ The natural man can do nothing towards his 
own salvation. Every act he performs, and every 
prayer he offers, but provokes more and more the 
^rath of the Almighty." 

Jane made no reply ; but she raised her hands 
and eyes as if she deprecated so impious a doc- 
trine, and Mrs. Wilson went on : ^' Do not think 
my children are worse than others ; you, Jane, 
are as much a child of wrath, and so is every son 
and daughter of Adam, as he is-^all totally de- 
praved — totally corrupt. You may have been un- 
der more restraint, and not acted out your sins ; 
but no thanks to you ;" and she continued, fixing 
her large gray eyes stedfastly on Jane, " there are 
beside my son who would not seem better, if they 
had not friends to keep their secrets for them.'' 
Mrs. Wilson had, for very good reasons, never be- 
fore alluded to the robbery of her desk, since the 
morning it was committed ; but she was now pro- 
voked to foul means to support her argument, tot- 
tering under the assault of facts. 

Jane did not condescend to notice the insinua- 
tion ; she felt too sincere a pity for the miserable 

Y 
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seif'deliided woman ^ but, still anxious that some 
efibrt dsQuld be made for David^ she said jto J!lf rs« 
WilMm, '^Is iherei tbeei) nothing to bo don^fox 
your unhappy son ?" 
. ^' Nothing, childy Dotbing ; be has gon^ out from 
me, and. he is not of me ; bis blood be upon bi^ 
own head ; I am clear of it. My ' foot standetb 
on an even place.' My case is not an uncommon 
one," she contined, as if she would by this vain 
babblingi silence the voice within. '* The saints of 
old — David, and Samuel, and Eli, were afflicted 
as I am, with rebellious children, I have planted 
and I have watered, and if it is the Lord's will to 
withhold the increase, I must submit.'' 

^^ Ob, aunt !" exclaimed Jane, interrupting and 
advancing towards her, '' do not — do not, for your 
soul's sake, indulge any longer this horrible delu- 
sion. Yoju ha ve^ more children," she continued, 
falling onlier knees, and taking one of her aunt's 
bands in both hers, and looking like a rebuking 
messenger from Heaven, '' be pitiful to them i be 
merciful to your own soul. You deceive your- 
self* You may deceive others ; but God b not 
mocked." 

Mrs. Wilson was conscience stricken^ She sat 
as motionless as a statue-; and Jane went on with 
the courage of an Apostle to depicture, ia their 
true coloui'S, her character and conduct. She 
made her realize, for a few moments at least, the 
peril of her soul. She made her feel, that her 
sound faith, her prayers, her pretences, her meet- 
iog"g^^^g9j ^ere nothing-^far worse than nothing 
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in his sight, who (;anhot be deceived by the daring 
bypocrisies, the self-delusions, the refhge« of lies, 
of his cre&tares. She described the spiritual' dis- 
ciple of Jesus ; and then presented to Mrs. Wit* 
son s6 true an image of her selfi^ness, her pride, 
her domestic tyrannj, and her love of money, that 
khe could hoi but see that it was her very self* 
There was that in Jane's looks, s^tid votee, atid 
words, that was not to be resisted by the wretched 
woman ; and like the guilty king, when he saw the 
record on the wall, her " countenance was changed, 
her thoughts were troubled, and her knees smote 
one against the other.'' 

At this moment they were inter^ujyted :by the 
entrltnce of Mr. Lloyd. Jane rose, embarrassed 
for her aunt and herself, and walked to the wii^ 
dow. Mrs. Wilson atfetiipted tb speak, to rise ; 
she could do neither, and she sunk back onAei* 
t^hair, convulsed with misery and passioii* Mr. 
Lloyd mistook her agitation for the natural wail* 
itigs of a mother, and with instinctive benevolence 
he advanced to her, and kindly taking her hand, 
said, " Be composed, I pray ; I have iiitellige&ee 
that will comfort thee." 

" What is it ?" inquired Jane, eager to aUay the 
fitorm she had raised. 

Mrs. Wilson was still unable to speaicw 

^^Thy son has escaped, Mrs. Wilsont and is, 
before this, beyond the reach of his country's 
laws. Here is a letter addressed to thee, which 
came enclosed in one to me*'' Mr. Lloyd laid 
the letter on Mrs. Wilson's lap, but she was unable 
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to open it or even td hold it H«r eyes were 
iSuKed, ber haods inoiy closed, ^nji sh/^ pooiinued 
to shiver with uaconlrollable emotion* . '' S]be i» 
quite nnconscious/' be said, ^' she does not beajr p 
word 1 say to her." 

Jane flew to her assistance, spoke to ber^. /en- 
treated her to answer, bathed her temples and 
her hand;— ^but all without effect. ^' Ob !'? she 
exclaimed, terrified and dismayeid, " I. baye. killed 
her." 

^^ Do oot be so alarmed,'^ said Mr. Lloyd, ^^ there 
is no< occasion for it ; the violence pf her emotion 
has overcome her, it is the voice of nature ; let us 
convey her to her bed." 

Jane called assistants, and they removed her to 
her own rpqm, and placed her on b^r bed. 

^< See,^' whispered: Mr. Lloyd to Jane, after a 
few moments, '^ she is becoming composed al* 
ready ; leave her for a little time with tius do* 
mestic — I have much to say to thee.'' 

Jane followed him to the parlonn He took 
both her liands, and said, his face radiant with- joy, 
'' Jane, many daughters have done vurtuously, bat 
thou excellest them all. Nay, do not tremble, 
unless it be for the sin of having kept from me so 
long the blessed intelligence of this morning." 

Poor Jane tried to stammer out an apology for 
her reserve, but Mr. Lloyd interrupted her by 
saying playfully, " I understand it all ; I am too 
old, too rigid, too — quakerish; to be a young lady'( 
confidant," 
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** Oh, say not so,'* exclaiiiied Jane, gathering 
courage from his kindness ; *^ you have heen my 
bentfuctor, my guardian, my kindest friend ; for- 
give my silence — I feel it all — I have always felt 
it; perhaps most, when I seemed most insensible, 
most reckless. Mr. Lloyd looked gratified be- 
yond expression ; it cost him an effort to interrupt 
her, for there is perhaps nothing more delightful 
than the merited praises of those we love. But 
he said, ** Nay, my sweet friend, it will be my 
turn next, if thou dost not stop, and we shall in- 
deed be, as the French name my brethrenj a 
house of Trembleurs. I have a great deal to tell 
thee ; our joys have clustered. What sayest thou 
Jane, to another walk to old John's, with as 
strange, and a more welcome guide, than your 
fitful night wanderer ? I have no time to lose in 
enigmas ; our despatches were brought by a sailor, 
a fijie good-natured, hardy looking fellow, who 
came to my house this morning. I was wonder* 
ing what he could be doing so far from his ele- 
ment, when Mary, who returned to us yesterday, 
opened the door for him, and exclaimed, with a 
ludicrous mixture of terror and joy, '* The Lord 
have mercy on us! is it you, or your ghoitf. 
Jemmy ?" The sailor gave her a truly profes- 
sional, and most unghostly, smack, and replied be- 
tween crying and laughing, '^ I ain no ghost, Maryj 
as you may see ; but excuse me, Mary, (for Mary 
had stepped back, a little embarrassed by the in- 
voluntary freedom of her friend) I was so glad, I 
could not help it. No, no, Mary, I am no ghost^ 
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but a prodigal that^s come back, tbaidcs to tbe 
Lord ! a little better than I went," Jameg, who 
is indeed the long lost son of our good friend John 
of the Mountain, went on to detati bis expeneacet 
to Mary, who by turns raised her hands and eyes 
in wonder and devout thankfulness. The aafiount 
of it is, for their joy overflowed all barriers of re* 
serve, he left here ten years ago in despair, be* 
cause Mafy would not marry him) and sailed to 
the Mediterranean ; the poor fellow was taken by 
the Algerines, and after suffering almost iocredibfy 
for six years, he was so happy as to procure Us 
freedom along with some English captives. After 
Us release, he said he could not endure the thought 
of coming to his father and mother quite destitute , 
for, as he said to Mary, tfaoi^h he was a wild lad, 
and had a fancy to folldw the sea, her cruelty 
would not have driven htm to leave ther% if be 
had not hoped to get something to comfort their 
old age witlk He wrote them an account of bis 
snfiertngs, and of an engagement be had made to 
go to Calcutta in the service of an English mer- 
chantman. The letters it seems never reached 
here* He went to India ; many circumstances 
occurred to advance him in the favour of bis em- 
ployer ; his integrity, which, he said, the tears 
streaming from his eyes, was ^' all owing to the 
teachings and examples of his good old parents,'^ 
and his intelligence, " thanks to his country, which 
took care to give the poor man learning,^' occa- 
sioned hisbeing emfdoyed in the company's service, 
and sent with some otbers into the interior of In* 



dia on busin^iss of great hazard and importance, 
the suec€98: of wbich bia employers attributed ta 
bim, and rewarded bim mostliberaliy. All tbese 
fiicts came out itieTitaUy, in the course of his oar- 
rative^ for he spoke not boastful! j, but with tfim* 
plicity and gratitude* He has returned with enough 
to purchase a farm, and give to bis parents all that 
tbej want of this world ; and, what our friend 
Mary thidka best of all, be has come home a 
Methodist) having been made, one by a missionary 
of that zealous sect in India. If I have not mis- 
ioterpreted Mary's glistening eye, this fact will 
cost me my housekeeper.'^ 

" Dear, dear Mary !'* exclaimed Jane, brushing 
a^tiuy the tears of sympathy -&nd joy that Mr. 
Lloyds narrative had brought to her eyes, '^ and 
Johd, and old Sarah. Oh, it is as beautiful a con- 
clusion of their lives^ as if it had been conjured up 
by a poet." 

" Ah, Jane," replied Mr. Lloyd, *^ there are 
realities in the kind dispositions of Providence 
more blessed than a poet can dream of; and there 
are virtues in real life," he continued^ smiling, 
^^ that might lend a persuasive grace to the page 
of a moralist, it is of those^ I must now speak." 

" Not now," said Jane, hastily rising, " I* must 
go to my aunt." 

^' At least then, take these letters with thee, 
the levity of one will give thee some pain ; in the 
other, the wretched Wilson has done thee late 
justice. Now go, my blessed friend, to thy aunt ; 
would that thou couldst minister to her mind, 
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distracted by these terrible events. Oh thit 
power might be given to tbj voice to awaken her 
conscience front its deep, oblivious steep !^ 

It was a remaricable proof of Mr* Lloyd^s ha- 
bitual grace, that be did not forget, at this mo* 
ment, that Jane could not wojrk miracles without 
supernatural assistance. 

There is not a happier moment of existence 
than that which a benevolent being enjoys, when 
he knows that the object of his solicitude and love 
has passed safely through trial, is victorious oyer 
temptation, and has overcome the world. This 
was the joy that now a thousand fold requited Mr. 
Lloyd for all his sufferings in the cause of our he* 
roine. Would Mr. Lloyd have been equally hap- 
py in the proved virtue of his favourite, if hope 
had not brightened his dim future with her sweet- 
est visions ? Certainly not. He who hath won- 
derfully made us^ has, in wisdom, implanted the 
principle of self-love in our bosoms ; and let the 
enthusiast rave as he will, it is neither the work 
of grace nor of discipline to eradicate it ; but it 
may, and if we would be good, it must be modi- 
fied, controlled, and made subservient to the bene- 
fit and happiness of others. 

Mr. Lloyd had no very definite plans for the 
future ; but his horizon was brightening with a 
coming day ; and, without vanity or presump- 
tion, he trusted all would be well. 

Jane returned to her aunt^s apartment, and 
found her in a sullen stupor. She did not seem to 
notice -, at any rate, she made no reply to Jane's 
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kind inquiries, and she, after drawing the curtains 
aiul dismissing the arttendant, sat down to the p^* 
rusal of the letters Mr. Lloyd had given to her. 
The first she read was from Erskine to Mr. Lloyd, 
and as it was not long, and was rather character- 
istic, we shall take the libeirty to transcribe it^for 
the benefit of our readers. 

"Dear Sir, 

*^ Ib returning to my lodgings, late last erening, 
I was accosted by a man, muffled in a cloak* - I 
recognised his voice at once. It was our tinfor- 
tuqate townsman, Wilson* He has sueoeeded a 
merireiUe in an ingenious plan of escape from du- 
ranee, and sails in the morning fer one of the West 
Ssdia islandt^ i^ere he will, no doubt, is^e Hs, 
debdt as pirate, or in some other character fbr 
which his training has equally qualified him. A 
precious rascal he is indeed ; but, allow me a 
phrase of your fraternity. Sir, I had no light to 
gire him up to justice, after he had trusted to me ; 
and more than that, for he informs me, that he 
had, since his confinement, written to the Wood- 
hulls to engage me as counsel, and through them 
he learnt the fact of my being in this city. This 
bound me, in some sort, to look upon the poor de- 
vil as my client ; and, as it would have been my 
duty to get him out of the clutches of the law, it 
would have been most ungracious to have put him 
into them you know, since his own cleverness, in- 
stead of mine, has extricated him. He has ex* 
plained to me^ and he informs me has communis 
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caled to yoU) (for be says be tannot trasi Us mtr* 
tber to make them public,) the particulars of ^ 
sequestration of ^he old womaii'is money. I "flunk 
Miss Elton nerer imparted to you the eveAt that 
led t0 the sudden engagement, froth which she 
hai chosen to absolve me ; and you have y^ to 
learn, that there is generosity, disinterestedness In 
the world, that may rival the virtue whieb reposes 
under the shadow of the broad-brim. Eftit, yotir 
pardon. I have wiped out all scoria. The re* 
ception I have met with in this finest of cffiesjhas 
been such as to make me look upoty tfate inddiEHits 
of an obscure village as mere bagatelleb, not wi6r- 
thy of a sigh from one wh<> can bask in tbe broad 
sunshine of ladies favour ^and fortune's gifts. 
0&»- word more, ^ti paasant, of Wilson's explena- 
tion. I rejoice in it sincerely, on Miss Bltoti's 
accoimt. She deserved to have suSered a little 
for her childishness in holding herself bound by an 
exacted promise, for having put herself in a 8itiia« 
tion in which her guilt would have seemed i^ppa^ 
rent to any one but a poor dog whom love had 

hQod*winkedr pro tempore* She is too young 

and too beautiful a victim for the altar of con- 
science. However, I forgive her, her scruples, 
lier fanaticism, and her cruelties ; and wish her aif 
happiness in this world and the next, advising her 
not to turn anchorite here, for the sake of ad- 
vancement there. 

^^:I ktkom not when I sh&H return to village life : 
stale, flat, and unprofitable. This gay metropolis 
has cured me of my rural tastes $ ftnd, as I flatter 
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tnjself, fa^ion^s caanie band has quite effaced tny 
maticity, 

^^ By a lucky chaoce J met the son of your pro* 
t^ge, John, yesterday/ The poor dog's * hair- 
breadth 'scapes' will make the viilagers stane, all 
unused as they are to the marvellous. I told hkn, 
by way of a welcome to bis country, I should pay 
his expenses home* This I hope you, Sir, will 
accept in expiation of all my sins against the old 
basket-maker. 

^' With many wishes that you may find a new and 
more pliant subject for your mentor genius, I re- 
main^ Sir, your most obedient, 

" humble servant, 

" £• Ersktne. 

'' N. B. My regards to Miss Elton. Tell her I 
look at the windows of our print shops every day, 
in the expectation of seeing, among their gay show, 
her lovely figure chosen by one of the sons of A« 
polio, to personate the stern lady, Justice, (whom 
few seek and none love) poising her scales in soli* 
tary dignity •'' 

*f And is this the man," thought Jaoe» as she 
folded the letter, ^^ that 1 have loved — that I fancied 
loved me?" — aud her heart rose in devout thank- 
fulness for the escape she had made from an utter 
wreck of her happiness. 

She next read Wilson's letter to Mr. Lloyd*'^ Hi 
begta with the particulars of bis late .escape, 
which seemed to possess his mind more than any 
thing else. He then said, that being about ti^en- 
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ter on a new voyage, he wished to lighten his soal 
of as much of its present cargo of sin as posriUe. 

He stated, and vfe believe with sincerity, that he 
had intended, if it ever became necessary, to as- 
sert Jane's innocence ; but that, as long at no ose 
*believed her guilty, he had thought it fair to sUp 
his neck out of the yoke ; and now, that every 
body might know how good she was, be wished 
Mr. Lloyd to make known all the particulars of the 
transaction. He then went on to detaiil as mmch as 
be knew of her visit to the mountain, which bad 
led to her subsequent involvement. He express* 
ed no remorse for the past, no hope of the futofe. 
His wish to exculpate Jane had arisen from a deep 
feeling of her excellence, and seemed to be the 
last ray of just or kindly feeling that his daik, 
guilty spirit emitted. 

• Jane bad scarcely finished reading the letters, 
when her attention was called to her aunt, who 
had been thrown into a state of agitation almost 
amounting to frenzy, by the perusal of her son's 
farewell letter to herself, which Mr. Uoyd had 
placed on the pillow beside her, believing that it 
merely contained such account of David's escape 
and plans, as would have a tendency to allay the 
anguish of her mind, which he still supposed arose 
solely from her apprehensions for her son's life* 
But Mr. Lloyd was too good even to conceive of 
the bitterness of a malignant exasperated spirit, 
wrought to madness, as Wilson's was, by his mo- 
ther's absolute refusal to oiake any effort to save 
his life. 
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.s The letter was filled with esecrations. ^' If I 
have a soul,^^ be said, '^ eternity will be spent in 
xm^Bing her who has ruined it ;" but he did not 
fear the future — ^bell was a bugbear to frighten 
children. ^' You,'' he continued, '' neither fear 
it, nor belieyc it ; for if you did, your religion 
would be something besides a cloak to hide your 
bard, cruel heart. Religion ! what is it but a 
dream, a pretence ? I might have believed it, if I 
had seen more like Jane Elton— whom you have 
trodden on, wrongfully accused, when you kneto 
her innocent. Mother, mother ! oh, that I must 
«iUI you so ! — as I do it, I howl a curse with every 
breath — syou have destroyed me. You, it was, 
^at taught me, when I scarcely knew my right 
hand from my left, that there was no difference be- 
tween doing right and doing wrong, in the sight of 
the God you worship ; you taught me, that I could 
do nothing acceptable to him. If you taught me 
truly, I have only acted out the nature totally 
depraved, (your own words,) that he gave tp me, 
and I am not to blame for it. I could do nothing 
to save my own soul ; and according to your own 
doctrine, I stand now a better chancj^ythan my mo- 
ral cousin, Jane. If you have taught me falsely, I 
viras not to blame ; the peril be on youi\.own soul. 
My mind was a blank, and you put your own im- 
pressions on it ; God (if there be a God) reward 
you according to your deeds !" 

This horrible letter, of which we have given, a 
brief and comparatively mild specimen ; and sub- 
tracted from that the curses that pointed ^very 
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sentence, seemed {w a little while to swell the 
clamours of Mrs. Wibon^s newly awakened con- 
science. Bat, alas ! the impression was transient ; 
the chains of systematic delusion were too firmly 
rivetted-^the hahtts of seif-deception too strong, 
to be overcome. 

Jane, fearful that the violence of her aanfs 
passion would over destroy her reason, sought on- 
ly, for the remainder of the day and fee follow- 
ing night, to sooth and quiet her. She remained 
by her bedside, and silently watched, and prayed. 
Ulrs. Wilson's sleep was disturbed, but she awoke 
somewhat refreshed, and quite composed. Her 
first action was to tear David's letter into a thou- 
sand fragments. She was never known afterwards 
to allude to its contents, nor to her conversation 
with Jane. There was a restlessness tbrou^ the 
remainder of her life, which betrayed the secret 
gnawings of conscience. Still it is believed, she 
quelled her convictions as Cromwell is reported 
•to bave done, when, as his historian says, he ask- 
ed Goodwin, one of his preachers, if the doc- 
trine were true, that the elect should never fall, 
nor suffer a final reprobation ? — ^ Nothing more 
certain,*' replied the preacher. " Then I am safe," 
said the protector ; ^' for I am sure I was once in 
a state of grace." 

Mrs. Wilson survived these events but a few 
years. She was finally carried off by the scrofula, a 
disease from which she had suffered all her life, 
and which had probably increased the natural as- 
perity of her temper ; as all evils, physical as well 
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as moral, certainly make ua worse,, if they do not 
make us better. Elvira was sumoaoned to ber 
death-bed ; bat ^e arrived too late to receive ei- 
' tber the reproaches or forgiveness of her mother. 
Jane faithfully attended her through her last ill- 
ness, and most kindly ministered to the diseases of 
her body. Her mind no human comfort could 
reach ; no earthly skill touch its secret springs. 
The disease was attended with delirium ; and she 
had no rational communication with any one from 
the beginning of ber illness. This Jane after*" 
wards sincerely deplored to Mr. Lloyd^ who re*- 
plied, " I would not sit like the Egyptians in judg- 
ment on the dead. Thy aunt has gone with ber 
record to Him who alone knows the secrets of tb^ 
heart, and therefore is alone qualified to judge 
His creatures ; but for our owa benefit, Jaoe^Md 
for the sake of those whose pfBbatioa is not pasl^ 
let us ever remember the wise saying of William 
Penn, ' a man cannot be the better for that reli- 
gion for which his neighbour is the worse.' I.have 
no doubt thy aunt has suffered some natural com- 
punctions for her gross failure in the performance 
of her duties ; but she felt safe in a sound faith. 
It is reported, that one of the Popes said of him- 
self, that ^ as Eneas Sylvius he was a damnable 
heretic, but as Pius II. an orthodox Pope.' " 

" Then you believe," replied Jane, *' that my 
unhappy aunt deceived herself by her clamorous 
profession ?" 

" Undoubtedly. Ought we to wonder that she 
effected that imposition on herself, by the aid of 
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self-love, (of all love the most blinding,) since we 
have heard, in her funeral sermon, her religious 
experiences detailed as the triumphs of a saint ; 
her strict attention on religious ordinances com- 
mended, as if they were the end and not the means 
of a religious life ; since we (who cannot remem- 
ber a single gracious act of humility in her whole 
life) have been told, as a proof of her gracious 
state, that the last rational words she pronounced 
were, that she * was of sinners the chief?' There 
seems to be a curious spiritual alchymy in the ut- 
terance of these words ; for we cannot say, that 
those who use then) mean to ' palter in a double 
sense,' but they are too often spoken and received 
as the evidence of a hopeful state. Professions 
and declarations have crept in among the protes- 
tants, to take the place of the mortifications and 
penances of the ^'ancient church ; so prone are 
men to find some easier way to heaven than the 
. toilsome path of obedience." 
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CHAPTER XVr. 



God, the best iDak«r of all marriages, 
Combine your liearts in one. 

HSSRT 



W£ have anticipated our story, tempted by a 
natural desire to conclude the history of Mrs. 
Wilson, that its deep shade j^ht not interfere 
with the bright lights that areiaiiing on the desti- 
ny of our heroine. After the dissolution of her 
engagement with Erskine, Jane continued her 
humble vocation of school-mistress for some 
months. Rebecca Lloyd had from the beginning 
been one of her pupils, and a favourite among 
them ; and so devotedly did the child love her in- 
structress, that Mr. Lloyd often thought impulse 
was as sure a guide for her affections as reason for 
his. Janets care of his child furnished him occa- 
sion, and excuse when he needed it, for frequent 
intercourse with her; and, in this intercourse, 
there were none of those mysterious embarrass- 
ments (mysterious, because inexplicable to all but 
the parties) that so often check the progress of 
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affection. Jane, released from the thraldom in 
which she had been bound to Erskine, was as hap- 
py as a redeemed captive. Her tastes and her 
views were similar to Mr. Lloyd's, and she foand 
in his society a delightful exchange and a rich 
compensation for the solitude to which her mind 
and affections had been condemned. 

We are ignorant, perhaps Jane was, of the pre- 
cise moment when gratitude melted into love, and 
friendship resigned the reigns to his more absolute 
dominion. But it was not long after this, nor 
quite ' a year and a day' (the period of mourning 
usually allotted to a faithful husband) affer her se- 
paration from Erskine, that, as she was sitting with 
Mrs. Harvey in her little parlour, Mr. Lloyd en* 
tered with his child. After the customary greet- 
ings, Mrs. Harve^^^denly recollected that some 
domestic duties demanded her presence, and say- 
ing with an arch smile to Mr. Lloyd that she 
* hoped he would overlook her absence,'' she left 
the room. Little Rebecca was sitting on her fa- 
ther's knee ^ she took from his bosom a miniature 
of her mother, which he always wore there, and 
seemed intently studying the face which the artist 
had delineated with masterly power. " Do the 
angels look like my mother ?" she asked. 

" Why, my child?'- 

" 1 thought, father, they might look like her, she 
looks so bright and so good." She kissed the 
picture, and after a moment's pause, added, 
'^ Jane looks like mother, all but the cap ; dost 
not thee think, father, Jane would look pretty iu 
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a quaker cap ?" Mr. Lloyd kissed his little girl, 
and said nothing. Rebecca's eyes followed the 
direction of her father's : " Oh, Jane !" she ex- 
claimed, '^thou dost not look like mother now, thy 
cheeks are as red as my new doll's.'' 

The child's observation of her treacherous 
cheek had certainly no tendency to lessen poor 
Janets colour. She would have been glad to 
hide her face any where, but it was broad day- 
light, and there was now no escape from the de* 
claration which had been hovering on Mr. Lloyd's 
lips for some weeks, and which was now made in 
spite of Rebecca's presence. It cannot be denied, 
lit deference to the opinion of some very fastidious 
ladies, that Jane was prepared for it ; for though 
the marks of love are not quite as obvious, as the 
lively Rosalind describes th||^^^et we believe 
> that except in the case of ve^^Wn-y lovers — cau- 
tious veterans — they are first observed by the ob- 
jects of the passion. 

We are warned from attempting to describe the 
scene to which our little pioneer had led the way, 
by the fine remark of a sentimentalist, who com- 
pares the language of lovers to the most delicate 
fruits of a warm climate — very delicious where 
they grow, but not capable of transportation. 
Much is expressed and understood in a few sen- 
sentences, which would be quite unintelligible to 
those whose faculties are not quickened by la 
grande passion, and who therefore cannot be ex- 
pected to comprehend the mystics of love. 
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affection. Jane, released from the thraldom in 
which she had been hound to Erskine, was as hap- 
py as a redeemed captive. Her tastes and her 
views were similar to Mr. Lloyd's, and she found 
in his society a delightful exchange and a rich 
compensation for the solitude to which her mind 
and affections had been condemned. 

We are ignorant, perhaps Jane was, of the pre- 
cise moment when gratitude melted into love, and 
friendship resigned the reigns to his more absolute 
dominion. But it was not long after this, nor 
quite ^ a year and a day' (the period of mourning 
usually allotted to a faithful husband) after her se- 
paration from Erskine, that, as she was sitting with . 
Mrs. Harvey in her little parlour, Mr. Lloyd en- 
tered with his child. After the customary greet- 
ings, Mrs, Harvej^^denly recollected that some 
domestic duties demanded her presence, and say- 
ing with an arch smile to Mr. Lloyd that she 
* hoped he would overlook her absence,' she left 
the room. Little Rebecca was sitting on her fa- 
ther's knee ; she took from his bosom a miniature 
of her mother, which he always wore there, and 
seemed intently studying the face which the artist 
had delineated with masterly power. " Do the 
angels look like my mother ?" she asked. 
"Why, my child .?'• 

'' 1 thought, father, they might look like her, she 
looks so bright and so good." She kissed the 
picture, and after a moment's pause, added, 
'^ Jane looks like mother, all but the cap ; dost 
not thee think, father, Jane would look pretty iu 
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a quaker cap ?" Mr. Lloyd kissed his little girl, 
and said nothing. Rebecca's eyes followed the 
direction of her father's : " Oh, Jane !" she ex- 
claimed, '^thou dost not look like mother now, thy 
cheeks are as red a& my new dolFs.'' 

The child's observation of her treacherous 
cheek had certainly no tendency to lessen poor 
Jane's colour. She would have been glad to 
hide her face any where, but it was broad day- 
light, and there was now no escape from the de* 
claration which had been hovering on Mr. Lloyd's 
lips for some weeks, and which was now made in 
spite of Rebecca's presence. It cannot be denied, 
lit deference to the opinion of some very fastidious 
ladies, that Jane was prepared for it ; for though 
the marks of love are not quite as obvious, as the 
lively Rosalind describes tlM^^^et we believe 
' ^hat except in the case of ve^^Wn-y lovers — cau- 
tious veterans — they are first observed by the ob- 
jects of the passion. 

We are warned from attempting to describe the 
scene to which our little pioneer had led the way, 
by the fine remark of a sentimentalist, who com- 
pares the language of lovers to the most delicate 
fruits of a warm climate — very delicious where 
they grow, but not capable of transportation. 
Much is expressed and understood in a few sen- 
sentences, which would be quite unintelligible to 
those whose faculties are not quickened by la 
grande passion^ and who therefore cannot be ex- 
pected to comprehend the mystics of love. 
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a quaker cap ?" Mr. Lloyd kissed his little girl, 
and said nothing. Rebecca's eyes followed the 
direction of her father's : " Oh, Jane !" she ex- 
claimed, ''.thou dost not look like mother now, thy 
cheeks are as red as my new dolPs.'' 

The child's observation of her treacherous 
cheek had certainly no tendency to lessen poor 
Jane's colour. She would have been glad to 
hide her face any where, but it was broad day- 
light, and there was now no escape from the de* 
claration which had been hovering on Mr. Lloyd's 
lips for some weeks, and which was now made in 
spite of Rebecca's presence. It cannot be denied, 
iit deference to the opinion of some very fastidious 
ladies, that Jane was prepared for it ; for though 
the marks of love are not quite as obvious, as the 
lively Rosalind describes tlM^^^et we believe 
* -Jhat except in the case of ve^^Wn-y lovers — cau- 
tious veterans — they are first observed by the ob- 
jects of the passion. 

We are warned from attempting to describe the 
scene to which our little pioneer had led the way, 
by the fine remark of a sentimentalist, who com- 
pares the language of lovers to the most delicate 
fruits of a warm climate — very delicious where 
they grow, but not capable of transportation. 
Much is expressed and understood in a few sen- 
sentences, which would be quite unintelligible to 
those whose faculties are not quickened by la 
grande passion, and who therefore cannot be ex- 
pected to comprehend the mystics of love. 
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The result of the interview was peifectljr satis* 
factorj to both parties } and as this was one of the 
occasions when ali the sands of time are ^ diamond 
sparks,' it is impossible to say when it would bare 
come to a conclusion, had it not been for little 
Rebecca, who seemed to preside over the desti- 
nies of that day. 

Her father had interpreted his conrersation 
with Jane to bis child, and bad socceeded in ren- 
dering the object and the result of it level to her 
comprehension, and she had lavished her joy in 
loud exclamations and tender caresses ; till fiDd- 
ing she was no longer noticed, she had withdrawn 
to a window, and was amusing herself with gazilg. 
at the passengers in the street, when she suddenly 
turned to Jane, and raising the window at th 
same moment, d|^^d, '' Oh, there goes Mary 
lecture, may I ^HHJer and tell her ?*' 

At this moment*]|^e sweet child might have ask- 
ed any thing witbo'ut the chance of a refusal, and 
a ready assent n^s no sooner granted, than she 
screamed and beckoned to Mary, who immediate- 
ly obeyed her summons. 

Mary entered, and Rebecca closing the door 
after her, said, *' I guess thee will not want to go 
to lecture to-day, Mary, for I have a nM>st beauti- 
ful secret to tell thee, hold down thy ear, and pro- 
mise never to tell as long as thy name is Mary 
Hull ;^' and then, unable any longer to subdue her 
voice to a whisper, she jumped up and clapped 
her hands, and shouted, " Joy, joy, joy ! Mary» 
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Jane Elton is coming to live with us all the days 
of her life, and is going to be my own mother.^ 

Mary looked to Mr. Lloyd, and then to Jane, 
and read in their faces the confirmation of the hap- 
py tidings ; and to Rebecca^s utter amazement, the 
tears streamed from her eyes. " Oh, Mary !" said 
she, turning disappointed away, '^ now I am 
ashamed of thee, I thought thee would be as glad 
as I am.'' 

But Mr. Lloyd and Jane knew how to under- 
stand this expression of her feelings ; they advanc- 
ed to her and gave her their hands ; she joined 
them: "the Lord hath heard my prayer," she 
said, and she wept aloud. 

" I thank thee, Mary," replied Mr. Lloyd ; 
" God grant I may deserve thy confidence." 

'' If she has prayed for it, what then does she 
cry for ?" said Rebecca, who stood beside her fa- 
ther, watching Mary's inexplicable emotion, and 
vainly trying to get some clue to it. 

" Come with me, my child, and I will tell thee," 
replied her father, and he very discreetly led out 
the child, and left Jane with her faithful friend. 

The moment he had closed the door, Mary said 
smiling through her tears of joy, " It has taken 
me by surprise at last, but for all that I am not 
^ quite so blind as you may think. Do you remem- 
ber, Jane, telling me one day when you laid your 
book down to listen to Mr. Lloyd, who was talk- 
ing to Rebecca, that since your mother's voice 
had been silent, you had never heard one so sweet 
as Mr, Lloyd's ? I thought to myself then you 



seemed to feel jmt sls I da when I hear the 80«Ad 
of James' voice ; not that I mean to compare my- 
self to yott, or James to Mr. Lloyd, hot it is the 
nature of ihefeeling-^i is the same in the Ingb and 
the low, the rich and the poor.'^ 

" Was that all the ground o{ your suspicion ?" 
asked Jane; smiling at her friend's boasted saga- 
city. 

" No, not quite all ; James has been very impa-* 
tient for our marriage j and from time to time I 
have told Mr. Uoyd I wished he would look out 
for some one to take charge of his house, and I 
advised him not to get a very young person, for, 
says I, they are apt to be flighty. I never saw 
one that was not, but Jane Elton. He smiled and 
blushed, and asked me what made me think that 
you was so much above the rest of your sex, and 
BO I told him, and be never seemed to weary wifli 
talking about you." 

** I am rejoiced," replied Jane, '^ that your par- 
tiality to me reconciles you to the disparity in our 
ages." 

*' Oh, that is nothing ; that is^ in your case it is 
nothing. Let us see, eleven years. In most cases 
it would be too much, to be sure ; tfiere is jwt 
four years between James and I, that is just ri^ 
I think ; but then, dear Jane, you are so differtni 
from other people, you need not go by common 
rules." 

The overflowing of Mary's heart was checked 
by the entrance of some company. As she parted 
with Jane, she whispered, " I shall not think of 
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kartiig Mr. Lloyd till jon are married, be it 
sooner or later; when I see you in your own 
liome, ft will be time enough to think of my af- 

There still remained a delicate point to adjust : 
Mr. Lloyd bad been brought up a Quaker, and be 
had seen no reason to depart from the faith or 
mode of worship which had come down to him 
from his anceslors, and for which he felt on that 
account (as who does not ?) an attachment and 
veneration. He rarely, if ever, entered into dis- 
cussions upon religious subjects, and probably did 
not feel much zeal for some of the peculiarities of 
his sect. He was not disposed to question dieir 
utility in Aeir ordinary operation upon common 
character. He knew how salutary were the re- 
straints of discipline upon the mass of men, and he 
considered the discipline of habits and opinions in- 
finitely more salutary than the direct and coarse 
interference of power. He perceived, or thought 
be perceived, that as a body of men, the * Friends^ 
were upon the wbol^e more happy and prosperous 
than any other. Ko contentions ever came among 
them. This circumstance Mr. Lloyd ascribed in 
a considerable degree to the uniformity of their 
opinions, habits, and lives, and to their custom of 
restricting their family alliances within the limits 
of their own sect. Mr. Lloyd regarded with com- 
placency most of the characteristics of bis own re- 
ligieas society ; and those which he could not 
wholly approve, he was yet disposed to regard in 
the most favourable light ; but he was no sectarian : 
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his understanding was too much elevated^ and his 
afiectioDs were too diffusive to be confined within 
the bounds of sect Such ties could not bind soch 
a spirit. If any sectarian peculiarities bad inters 
fered to restrain him in the exercise of his duty, or 
while acting under the strong impulses of his ge- 
nerous nature, he would have shaken them off 
^ like dew-drops from a lion's mane.' Exclusion 
from the society would have been painful to faim 
for many reason^, but the fear of it could not occa- 
sion a moment's hesitation in his offering his hand 
to a woman whom he loved and valued, and whose 
whole life he saw animated by the essential spirit 
of Christianity. He determined now to inform his 
society of his choice, and to submit to the censure 
and exclusion from membership that must follow. 
But Mr. Lloyd was saved the painful necessity of 
breaking ties which were so strong that they might 
be called natural bonds. 

Jane had been early led to inquire into the par- 
ticular modification of religion professed by her 
benefactor, and respect for him had probably lent 
additional weight to every argument in its favour ; 
this was natural ; and it was natural too, that after 
her matured judgment sanctioned her early prefer^ 
ence, she should from motives of delicacy have 
hesitated to declare it. If it cannot be denied 
that this proselyte was won by the virtues of Mr. 
Lloyd, it is to be presumed that no Christian will 
deny the rightful power of such an argument. 

If the reader is not disposed to allow that Jane's 
choice of the reUgion of her friend was the result 
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of the purity and simpltcitj of her character, the 
preference she always gave to the spirit over the 
letter, to the practice over the profession, she 
tntist call to her aid the decision of the poet, 
who says that 

'* Minds are for sects of various kinds decreed^ 
As different soils are formed for different seed.'' 

Kot a word had passed between Mr. Lioyd and 
Jane on the subject of the mental deliberations 
and resolves of each, when a few days after their 
engagement, Jane said to him, '^ I have a mind to 
improve the fatal hint of my little mischievoos 
friend, and see how becoming I can make a " qua- 
ker cap.'' 

" What dost thou mean, Jane ?" inquired Mr. 
JLIoyd, who seemed a little puzzled by the gravity 
of her face, which was not quite in keeping with 
the playfulness of her words. 

*^ Seriously,'' she replied, with your consent and 
approbation,' " I mean to be a * member by re- 
quest' of your society of friends." 

" Shall my people be thy people ?" exclaimed 
Mr. Lloyd with great animation. This, indeed, 
converts to pure gold the only circumstance that 
alloyed my happiness ; but do not imagine, dear 
Jane, that I think it of the least consequence, by 
what name the different members of the christian 
family are called." 

" But you think it right and orderly ^^^ she repli- 
ed, smiling, "that the wife should take the name 

^f the husband ?" 

Aa 
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'^ I think it most bappy^ certaiolj*" 

There remained now no reason for deferrii^ the 
marriage longer than was rendered necessary by 
the delays att^ding the admission of a new mem* 
ber into the friends' society. 

It was a beautiful morning in the beginning of 
May — the mist had rolled away from the ralley, 
and wreathed with silvery clouds the sides and 
summits of the moontains-^-^the air was sweet with 
the ^ herald blossoms' of spring— *and iiatare, ris- 
ing from ber wintry bed, was throwing on ber woods 
and fields her drapery of tender greeQ--*wben a 
carriage, containing Mr. Lloyd, Mary Hall, saiA 
little Rebecca, stopped at Mrs. HanreyV door; 
Jane, arrayed for a journey, stood awaiting it on 
the piazza ; old John, the basket-maker, was be- 
side her, leaning <m his cane, and good Mrs. Har- 
vey was giving Janets baggage to James, who car- 
ried it to the carriage. '^ Farewell, dear Jane," 
said Mrs. Harvey, affectionately kissing her ;— 
^^oow go, but do not, forget there are other 
*• friends' in the world, beside quakers. Return 
to us soon ; we are all impatient to see yoa the 
happy mistress -of the house in which you ^m V 
born." 

John followed her to the carriage, and respect- 
fully taking her band and Mr. Lloyd's — '^ You've 
been my best friends," said be ; *' take an old 
man's blessing, whose sun, thanks to the Lord who 
brought Jemmy back ! is setting without a cloud. 
God grant you both," he added, joining their bandst 
^^ a long and a happy day. Truly says the good 



bool, ' light is sown for the righteous, and joy for 
the apright in heart.' " 

James was the onl j person that did not seem to 
have his portion of the common gladness. He had, 
with a poor grace, consented to defer his nuptials 
till M arj% return from Philadelphia. He did not 
■lind^lhe lime, he said, ^* five or six weeks would 
not break his heart, though he had waited almost 
as long as Jacob now ; and he was not of a dis< 
trustful make ; but it was a long waj to Philadel- 
phia, and the Lord only knew what might happen/' 
But nothing did happen ; at least, nothing to jus- 
tify our constant lover's forebodings. 

Jane was received with cordiality into the 
friends' society, and their hands were joined, 
whose heBTisi were • koit together.' 

The travellers returned, in a few weeks, to , 

happy in each other, and devoting themselves to 
the good and happiness of the human family* 
Their good works shone before men ; and ^^ they 
seeing them, glorified Mieir Father in heaven." 
We dare not presume upon the good nature of our 
readers so far, as to jgive the detail of Mary's 
wedding; at which, our little friend Rebecca, was 
the happy mistress of ceremonies. 

There yet remains something to be told of one 
of the persons of our humble history, wbom^ our 
readers may have forgotten, but to whom Mr. 
Lloyd extended his kind regards — the poor luna- 
tic, crazy Bet. He believed that her reason might 
be restored by skilful management — ^by confine- 
ment to one place, and one set of objects, and by the 
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sedative influence of gentle manners, and regalar 
habits in her attendants. He induced Mary^ id 
whose jadiciousness aad zeal he placed implicit 
confidence, to undertake the execution of bis plan ; 
but after a faithful experiment of a few months^, 
they were obliged to relinquish all hope of restor- 
ing the mind to its right balance. Mary said, when 
the weather was dull, she was as quiet as any bo- 
dy ; but if the sun shone out suddenly, it seemed 
as if its bright beams touched her brain. A thun- 
der-storm, or a clear moon-light, would throw her 
back into her wild ways. " The poor thing," 
Mary added, f had such a tender heart, that there 
seemed to be no way toharden it. If she sees a 
lamb die, or hears a mournful note from a bird, 
when she has her low feelings, she^il weep more 
than some mothers at the loss of a child." 

No cure could be effected ; but Mary's house 
continued to be the favourite resort af the inter- 
esting vagrant. Her visits there became more fre- 
quent and longer protracted. Mary observed, 
that the excitement of her mind was exhausting 
her life, without Bet's seeming conscious of decay 
of strength, or any species of suffering. 

The last time Mary saw her, was a brilliant 
night during the full harvest moon ; she came to 
her house late in the evening ; the wildness of 
her eye was tempered with an affecting softness ; 
her cheek was brightened with the hectic AusL that 
looks like ^ mockery of the tomb' — Mary observ- 
ed her to tremble, and perceived that there was 
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an alarming fluttering in her pulse. ^ You are not 
welV said she. 

^^ No, I am not well,^' Bet refilled, in'a low plain- 
tive tone ; ^' but I )Bhall be soon — here," said she, 
placing Mary's hand on her heart-— ''^ do not you 
feel it struggling to be free.'' 

Mary was startled — the beating was so irregu- 
lar, it seamed that every pulsation must be the 
last. " Oh !" she exclaimed, " poor creature, let 
me put you in bed ; you are not fit to be sitting 
here." 

" Oh, no !" Bet replied, in the same feeble, 
mournful tone ; ^^ I cannot stay here. The spirits 
of heaven are keeping a festival by the light of the 
blessed moon. Hark ! do you not hear them, 
Mary?" — and she sung so low that her voice 
sounded like distant music : 
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'*' Sister spirit, come away ! 



" And do you not see their white robes ?*''8he add- 
ed, pointing through the window to the vapour 
that curled along the margin of the river, and 
floated on the bosom of the meadow. 

Mary called to her husband, and whispered, 
'^ The poor thing is near death ; let us get her on 
the bed." 

Bet overheard her. " No, do not touch me," 
she exclaimed ; " the spirit cannot soar here." 
She suddenly sprang on her feet, as if she had 
caught a new inspiration, and darted towards the 
door. Mary's infant, sleeping in the cradle, ar- 
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rested her eye ; she knelt for a moment beside ii 
and folded ber bands on ber breast. Then rising, 
she said to Maiy, ^^Tbe prayer of the dying sanc- 
tifies." The door was open, and she passed 
through it so suddenly that they hardly suspected 
her intention before she was gone. The next 
morning she was discovered in the cborclKyard; 
ber head resting on the grassy mound that cover- 
ed the remains of ber Icner. Her spirit had 
passed to its eternal rest ! 
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NOTE TO PAGE 136. 

'^FoT the news had come thai Shays' men would cover tlieir front 

with the captives^ 

The exhaustion occasiei)ed in Massachusetta by her 
struggles to support the revolutionary contest, in which her 
efforts were, at least, equal to those of any other state, and 
the taxes, which, at the close of the war, were necessarily 
imposed upon the citizens hy the state government, were 
the principal causes of the disturbances in 1786-7, which 
are now talked of by some of the older inhabitants, and 
particularly in the western part of the commonwealth, as 
the ^^ Shays tear." It was so called from Daniel Shays, one 
of the principal insurgents, and now (1822) a peaceable 
citizen and revolutionary pensioner in the western part of 
the state of New- York. 

This rebellion is certainty a stain upon the character of 
Massachusetts — almost the only one. It may, neverthe- 
less, serve to exhibit in a favourable flight the humane and 
orderly character of her inhabitants. If there were no wrongs 
to be redressed., there were heavy sufferings and privations 
to be borne» The stimulus of the revolutionary war had 
not wholly subsided, and the vague and fanciful anticipa- 
tions of all the blessings to be conferred by \' glorious li- 
berty," had passed away. The people found that they had 
liberty indeed, but it was not what they had painted to 
their fancies. They enjoyed a republican government, but 
with it came increased taxation, poverty, and toil. Their 
means were rather straightened than enlarged. From the 
embarrassment and confusion of the times, debts had mul- 
tiplied and accumulated ; courts were established, and the 
lawB were enforced. 

The organization of courts and the collection of debts, . 
formed one of the principal grounds of discontent. The 
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